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THE COMMONITORIUM OF FULGENTIUS OF 
RUSPE ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


THE tractate printed below was found by me in the same Paris 
manuscript, B. N. lat. 653 (written at the very beginning of the ninth 
century in Northern Italy), from which I have already printed various 
fragments, some of them at least by Pelagius.’ The copy below is 
taken from photographs of the MS, the cost of which was defrayed by 
the Revision Surplus Fund at Oxford. My MS was then revised with 
the original by Mr John Fraser of Aberdeen University. The MS 
contains a very considerably expanded recension of the commentary 
of Pelagius on the Epistles of St Paul. The compiler seems to have 
desired to preserve various pieces that were in his possession by 
incorporating them at more or less appropriate points. After giving 
the genuine Pelagian comment on 1 Thess. v 23 Jpse autem deus pacis 
sanctificel uos, which is gui omnes sustinet etiam blasphemantes, our 
tractate is introduced with no other introduction than the word a/iter. 

I have called it a tractate, because the use of the word /cfor, as the 
person addressed (p. 487), shews that the work is not a sermon. It 
consists of a very able collection of proof texts on the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, carefully arranged and connected with one another by 
clauses or sentences shewing their bearing on the subject. The style 
is very simple and plain. Students of the history of Christian doctrine 
will, I think, agree with me that it is the lost ‘commonitorium paruis- 
simum’ on the Holy Spirit by Fulgentius of Ruspe (about a.p. 518: 
cf. the Vita c. 48). 


1 Proceedings of the British Academy vol. ii pp. 435-439 (=27-31); Journal of 
Theological Studies vol. xii (1910-1911) pp. 34f. Prof. Friedrich Loofs, of Halle, 
kindly communicated to me that the latter is an extract from the third book of 
Pelagius’s De Libero Arbitrio: see now his article ‘ Pelagius’ in the second 
Ergiinzungsband of Herzog-Hauck’s Real-Encyclopddie (1913). 
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The language harmonizes with that of the known works of Fulgentius : 
so does the biblical text. It will not be without interest to shew this 
fact at some length. Certain New Testament quotations agree with the 
Vulgate, but others are quite different. It would seem that the author 
used an Old Latin Bible, and not the Vulgate. The illustrative material 
could be increased by any one who has a suitable library at hand. 


Matt. xii 28 (p. 484) daemonia = 4 4 ff? g' 
xxviii 19 (p. 486) ite baptizate omnes gentes in nomine etc. 

It is interesting to see this free quotation repeated in the identical 
words. So also twice at least in Fulgentius (Migne PZ. Ixv 
500B, 714D). The é#e belongs to the Old-Latin as a whole. 

Luc. i 15 (p. 484) om. adhuc = 4 


i 35 (p. 484) — sanctus spiritus: unique ? te = e4( ff") 
xi 20 (p. 484) autem = O.L. versus Vulgate porro (a clear instance). 
autem = acd, sed = bff? ego =cd 
Toh. iii 5 (p. 485) add. sancto = aff* m 
6 (p. 485) de (1°)) _ : add, quia deus spiritus 
ao (20)} 20 si est f? m 


viii 18 (p. 483) dicit = (a) 
xv 26 (p. 483) de: Nouat. Hier. 
xvi 27 (p. 483) de patre prodiui: unique? 
xvii 17 (p. 483) add. pater: Victorin.(?) Ambr. add, tua: 
unique, in this position, among Old-Latins ? 
Act. v 4 (p. 485) ~~ hominibus mentitus = Fulgent. 309 a, Ambst. 
vi 3 (p. 484) testimonium habentes = (7) 
xx 28 (p. 483) constituit = Vigilius, Fulgentius ad regen- 
dam (cf. m) domini = de gigf Lucif. Ambst. Hier. 
Rom. viii 9 add. fratres: unique? 
1 Cor. i 30 (p. 483) ~ nobis sapientia = only late Latin evidence, 
e.g. Z, (ed. Buchanan) 
vi 11 (p. 483) om. quidam = many, which however read guidem. 
om. sed iustificati estis =m Iren, 2 Tert. Cypr. 4 codd. etc. 
om. nostri = d Iren. 3 Tert. Cypr. 


xii 3-8 (p. 485) om. loquens = dg etc. dominum Iesum = 
dgm etc. autem = Iren. uero =? om. quidem = ? 
~~ datur per spiritum = Ambst. Ps-Hier. om. autem= ? 


Eph. iv 5 (p. 486) ~~ unum baptisma una fides: unique? 
1 Ioh. ii 1 (p. 483) peccauerimus = Didymus, Vigil.-Thaps. “7 
Fulgent. om. Christum = ? 


Quod autem eiusdem sit sanctus spiritus cuius pater et filius sub- 
stantiae, ex hoc absolutissime perdocetur quod quaecumque pater uel 
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filius, eadem etiam facere spiritus sanctus ostenditur. Sanctificat sine 
dubio pater secundum illud apostoli: 1pSs—E AUTEM DEUS PACIS SANCTI- 
FICET UOS PER OMNIA; et dominus in euangelio: PATER SANCTIFICA 
EOS IN TUA UERITATE. Hoc etiam filius facere perhibetur: Qu! 
FACTUS EST inquit NOBIS apostolus SAPIENTIA A DEO ET IUSTITIA ET § 
SANCTIFICATIO ET REDEMPTIO. Idem et sanctus spiritus agere declara- 
tur: ET HAEC inquit apostolus FUISTIS, SED ABLUTI ESTIS, SED SANCTI- 
FICATI ESTIS IN NOMINE DOMINI IESU CHRISTI ET IN SPIRITU DEI 
nostri. Constituit dominus ad praedicandum apostolos. Hoc etiam 
sanctus spiritus fecisse monstratur, quod ab apostolo dicitur: ATTENDITE 10 
UOBIS ET UNIUERSO GREGI, IN QUO UOS SPIRITUS SANCTUS CONSTITUIT 
EPISCOPOS AD REGENDAM ECCLESIAM DOMINI. Habitare dicitur in suis 
deus pater, ut apud Esaiam: ET HABITABO IN ILLIS ET INTER EOS 
AMBULABO. Hoc etiam filius: HABITARE inquit apostolus CHRISTUM 
PER FIDEM IN CORDIBUS UESTRIS. Idem etiam de sancto spiritu 15 
indicatur. NESCITIS, ait apostolus, QUIA TEMPLUM DEI ESTIS ET 
SPIRITUS DEI HABITAT IN UOBIS? De patre prodisse filius dicitur : 
EGO DE PATRE PRODIUI. Hoc et spiritus sanctus: sPIRITUS, inquit, 
QUI DE PATRE PROCEDIT. Pater de filio testimonium apud homines 
perhibet. Ipse filius ait: ‘TESTIMONIUM DICIT DE ME QUI MISIT ME 20 
PATER. Hoc et sanctum spiritum facere indicat dicens: CUM AUTEM 
UENERIT PARACLYTUS QUEM EGO MITTAM UOBIS A PATRE, SPIRITUM 
UERITATIS QUI A PATRE PROCEDIT, ILLE TESTIMONIUM PERHIBEBIT DE 
ME. Aduocatus noster filius dicitur: SED ET SI PECCAUERIMUS, inquit 
sanctus Iohannes apostolus, ADUOCATUM HABEMUS APUT PATREM IESUM. 25 
Hoc et de sancto spiritu indicatur: NAM QUID OREMUS, ait apostolus 
Paulus, SICUT OPORTET NESCIMUS, SED IPSE SPIRITUS POSTULAT PRO 
nozis. In ueritate pater dirigit secundum illud Dauiticum; DIRIGE 
ME IN UERITATE TUA, QUIA DEUS MEUS ES TU. Hoc etiam sanctus 
spiritus facere perhibetur: CUM AUTEM UENERIT, inquit dominus, ILLE 30 
SPIRITUS UERITATIS, DOCEBIT UOS [IN] OMNEM UERITATEM. Pater 
bonus dicitur : CONFITEMINI DOMINO QUONIAM BONUS. Hoc et filius: 
EGO SUM, inquit, PASTOR BONUS. Idem etiam spiritus sanctus: SPIRITUS 
TUUS BONUS, ait Dauid, DEDUCE ME IN UIAM RECTAM. 

Iam sufficere quidem poterant quae de sancto spiritu dicta sunt, 35 


I. sanctificat] sanctificati cod. 2. apostuli cod. 1 Thess. v 23 3. Toh. 


xvii 17 4. 1 Cor. i 30 7. 1 Cor. vi 11 9. ni ex ui, ut uid., cod. 
apostulus cod. (corr.) 10. quod] quam cod. an quum legyendum? _apostulo 
cod. Act.xx28 13. Esai. inter] in cod.(iexp.) 14. Eph.iii17 16. 1 Cor. 
iii 16 18. Ioh, xvi 27 et ex est cod. Ioh. xv 26 20. perhibetur 
cod, Ioh. viii 18  m<xisit cod. 21. [oh. xv 26 23. qui a] qua cod.* 
24. 1 Toh, ii 1 26. Rom. viii 26 28. Ps. xxiv 5 30. Toh. xvi 13 


31. uos} uob cod.* 32. Ps. ev 1 est cod.* Ioh. x 14 33. Ps. 
cxlii 10 
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quandoquidem et esse eum et idem quod pater et filius efficere posse 
monstrauimus ; sed propter eos qui illum creaturam potius quam sub- 
stantiam dei esse pertinaci mente contendunt, adhuc pauca dicenda 
sunt. 

Primum quidem quaerendum ab his est qui sanctum spiritum esse 
creaturam uolunt, si qua creatura, cum una eademque sit, multos possit 
indiuisa conplere, sicut de sancto spiritu scriptum esse non dubium est, 
ut de beati Iohannis baptistae+ in euangelio Lucae : ET SPIRITU, inquit, 
SANCTO REPLEBITUR EX UTERO MATRIS SUAE, et Elisabeth repleta est 
10 spiritu sancto, et spiritu sancto repletus est Zacharias, et apostolus 

INPLEMINI inquit spirITU. Item in Actibus Apostolorum: con- 

SIDERATE ERGO FRATRES UIROS EX UOBIS TESTIMONIUM HABENTES 

SEPTEM PLENOS SPIRITU, et multa his similia sunt, quibus sanctus 

spiritus uno eodemque tempore multos replesse monstratur. Quod 
15 si facere nulli creaturae possibile est, non ergo est sanctus spiritus 

creatura. 

Quaerendum nihilo minus est si qua creatura digitus dei dicatur, 
quot si spiritum sanctum digitum dei dici scriptura testatur, unde 
consubstantialis esse dinoscitur. Nam cum in euangelio Matthei 

20 dominus dixisse referatur: SI AUTEM EGO IN SPIRITU DEI EICIO DAE- 

MONIA, et in alio dixisse de hoc ipso referatur: si AUTEM EGO IN 

DIGITO DEI EICIO DAEMONIA, dei spiritum digitum dei esse non dubium 

est. Quod si de nulla dici conuenit creatura, nec consubstantialis deo 

esse intellegatur. Non igitur est sanctus dei spiritus creatura. 

25  Creatorem quoque sanctum spiritum legimus, ut ad beatam Mariam 
angelus, cum ab eo qualitatem suae pollicitationis exigeret, id est 
quonam modo posset cum esset uirgo generare: SANCTUS inquit 
SPIRITUS SUPERUENIET IN TE, ET UIRTUS ALTISSIMI OBUMBRABIT TE, 
ostendere uolens in creatione assumti hominis efficientiam etiam sancti 
spiritus adfuturam. Simile est et illud quod in psalmo continetur : 
AUFERES SPIRITUM TUUM AB EIS ET DEFICIENT ET IN TERRAM SUAM 
REUERTENTUR. EMITTIS SPIRITUM TUUM ET CREABUNTUR ET INNO- 
UABIS FACIEM TERRAE. Qua de re, etiam si creator esse sanctus 
spiritus comprobatur, quod nulla creatura esse cognoscitur, non est 
sanctus spiritus creatura. 

Inmensus quoque esse sanctus spiritus exinde monstratur, quo etiam 
DEI PROFUNDA SCRUTARI refertur. Certe inmensus esse deus creditur, 
inmensus procul dubio et ille est qui eius scrutatur arcana. Quod 


5 


° 


3 


w 
on 


8. uix puto beato Iohanne baptista esse legendum : immo credo aliquod uocabulum 


excidisse Lue. i 15 g. cf, Luc. i 41 10. cf. Luc. i 67 11, Eph, v 18 
apostulorum cod, Act, vi 3 20. Matt. xii 28 21. Luc. xi 20 
27 possit cod. essit cod. Luc. i 35 inquid cod. 29. sanctus cod. 


31. Ps. ciii 30 37. cf. 1 Cor. ii 10 
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si nullae hoc competit creaturae, id est ut inmensa esse existimetur, 
non igitur est dei spiritus creatura. 

Deum quoque eum esse certissimum est dicente domino ad Nicode- 
mum: QUOD NATUM EST DE CARNE CARO EST, ET QUOD NATUM EST 
DE SPIRITU SPIRITUS EST, QUIA DEUS SPIRITUS EST. Sed ne quis hoc 
de patre uel filio et non de sancto spiritu proprie dictum esse contendat, 
diligenter quam ob causam hoc ipsum dicatur inspiciat. Cum Nicodemo 
dominus disputabat, qui nasci hominem denuo non posse dicebat ; cui 
dominus: NISI QUIS RENATUS FUERIT inquit EX AQUA ET SPIRITU 
SANCTO NON POTEST INTROIRE IN REGNUM DEI, et subiunxit: QUOD 
NATUM EST DE CARNE CARO EST, ET QUOD NATUM EST DE SPIRITU 
SPIRITUS EST, QUIA DEUS SPIRITUS EST. Illum procul dubi(o) deum 
dixit, de quo superius hominem nasci oportere dixerat. Hoc etiam 
in Apostolorum Actibus non obscure depromitur, ubi ad Ananiam 
dicitur: QUUR TEMPTAUIT SATANAS COR TUUM MENTIRI TE SPIRITU 
SANCTO?P et subsequitur: NON ES HOMINIBUS MENTITUS SED DEO. 
Quem hic alium deum dixisse existimabitur, nisi cui ante dictus 
primum perhibetur esse mentitus ? 

Dominum quoque et deum eum dici non dubium est, apostolo 
contestante, ubi ait: NEMO IN SPIRITU DEI DICIT ANATHEMA IESU ET 
NEMO POTEST DICERE DOMINUM IESUM NISI IN SPIRITU SANCTO. 
DIUISIONES AUTEM GRATIARUM SUNT, IDEM UERO SPIRITUS, ET DIUI- 
SIONES MINISTRATIONUM SUNT, IDEM AUTEM DOMINUS, ET DIUISIONES 
OPERATIONUM SUNT, IDEM UERO DEUS, QUI OPERATUR OMNIA IN 
OMNIBUS. UNI CUIQUE AUTEM DATUR MANIFESTATIO SPIRITUS AD 
UTILITATEM: ALII DATUR PER SPIRITUM SERMO SAPIENTIAE, ALII 
SERMO SCIENTIAE SECUNDUM EUNDEM SPIRITUM, et cetera usque ad 
eum locum quo ait: HAEC AUTEM OMNIA OPERATUR UNUS ATQUE IDEM 
SPIRITUS DIUIDENS SINGULIS PROUT UULT. Cum idem totiens repetit, 


uw 


20 


25 


de uno eodemque omnia se dixisse, ut claret, ostendit, et tam deum 30 


quam dominum sanctum spiritum nuncupasse. 

Et ut magis ac magis eluceat eum (cum) patre ac filio unius 
esse substantiae, ille de sancto Esaia promendus est locus quo ait: 
UIDI DOMINUM SABAOTH OCULIS MEIS. Quod de patre dictum esse 


plerique existimant: Iohannes tamen euangelista de filio id fecit 35 


intellegi, ubi de Iudaeis ait: PROPTEREA NON POTERANT CREDERE 
QUIA ITERUM DIXIT ESAIAS: EXCAECAUIT OCULOS EORUM ET INDURAUIT 
EORUM COR UT NON UIDEANT OCULIS, et cetera usque ad eum locum 


4- Ioh, iii 6 8. cf. Ioh. iii 4 g. Toh. iii 5 10. subiuxit cod.* 
Ioh, iii 6 12. dubi cod, cf. Ioh. iii 5 15. Act. v 3 uert simile est spiritui 
esse legendum 16. Act. v 4 19. apostulo cod. 20. 1 Cor, xii 3-8 
28. 1 Cor, xii 11 32. cum om. cod, 34. Esai, vi § 36. Ioh, 


xii 39 








5 
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quo ait: HAEC DIXIT ESAIAS, QUANDO UIDIT GLORIAM EIUS ET LOCUTUS 
EST DE EO. (Quod tunc factum esse non dubium est, cum se dominum 
sabaoth uidisse testatus est, et hoc quod sanctus Iohannes ad filium 
rettulit, beatus apostolus de spiritu sancto intellegendum esse significat 
in Actibus Apostolorum ita dicens: BENE SPIRITUS SANCTUS LOCUTUS 
EST PER ESAIAM PROPHETAM AD PATRES NOSTROS DICENS: UADE AD 
POPULUM ISTUM ET DIC: AURE AUDIETIS ET NON INTELLEGETIS ET 
UIDENTES UIDEBITIS ET NON PERSPICIETIS, et reliqua. 

Numquidnam sibi scriptura sancta contraria est? Minime. Sed 


10 quia patris et filii et sancti spiritus uoluntas una est una deitas una 


15 


20 


25 


30 


w 
zt 


substantia, de tribus personis intellegi in commune potest etiam quod 
ab una dicatur effectum. Quod euidentius illo euangelico testimonio 
conprobatur quod dominus ait: ITE BAPTIZATE OMNES GENTES IN 
NOMINE PATRIS ET FILII ET SPIRITUS SANCTI. Et in Actibus Apostolo- 
rum in nomine tantum filii apostolos baptizasse non dubium est. Quid 
ergo? inmemoresne aut transgressores praecepti dominici extitisse cre- 
dendi sunt? absit ; sed quia sciebant patris et filii et sancti spiritus 
unam esse substantiam, et quia nouellis ac rudibus filii nomen insinuari 
crebrius oportebat, absque aliquo fidei damno et dominicum praeceptum 
custodiunt, dum in uno trinitatem esse substantiae unitate confidunt, et 
solum filium nominando quod illius ratio temporis exigebat efficiunt. 
Illud uero diligentius peruidendum est, quid causae fuerit ut in 
nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti baptismi mysterium praeciperetur 
impleri, si patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum non eiusdem intellegi- 
mus esse naturae. Dicit namque apostolus: UNUM BAPTISMA UNA 
FIDES. Quo modo ‘unum baptisma’, si hae personae, in quarum 
nomine celebrari iubetur, unum non sunt, cum necesse sit illud tam 
diuersum esse quam ipsarum personarum, per quas consummari creditur, 
diuersae uidebuntur esse substantiae, uel quo modo ‘una fides’ est, si 
non uni deo debetur? Quo modo autem uni debetur, si non una 
deitatis substantia dicitur esse, sed plures? Haec namque fides nostra 
est, quam de diuinarum scripturarum fontibus atque apostolicis tradi- 
tionibus manasse non dubium est, qua confitemur patrem et filium 
et sanctum spiritum unius esse deitatis, unius aeternitatis, unius omni- 


5 potentiae, unius essentiae (et) unitam indiscretamque © substantiam 


personarum tantum proprietate distingui. Nam et pater semper pater 
est, et filius semper filius est, et spiritus sanctus semper spiritus sanctus 
est. Numquam pater filius nec filius umquam pater, nec spiritus 
sanctus aliquando aut filius aut pater, sed semper patris ac filii spiritus, 


1. Ioh. xii 41 3. uidisset cod.* 5. apostulorum cod. Act. xxviii 
25 7. intellegitis cod. g. Num quinnam cod. 13. cf. Matt. xxviii 1y 
14. apostulorum cod. cf. Act. ii 38 etc. 16. inmemoresinesxaut cod. 25. 


apostulus cod, cf. Eph. iv 5 31. prures cod.* 35. et om. cod. 
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iuxta illud apostoli: UOS AUTEM FRATRES IN CARNE NON ESTIS SED IN 
SPIRITU, SI TAMEN SPIRITUS DEI HABITAT IN UOBIS: SI QUIS AUTEM 
SPIRITUM CHRISTI NON HABET, HIC NON EST EIUS. 

Diligenter, quaeso te, lector, attende quod quem superius dei, id est 
patris, spiritum dixerat, eundem inferius esse dicat et Christi. Quod 
hac ratione eum dixisse non dubium est, ut tam substantiam, patris et 
filii unitatem, ex hoc etiam quo eundem spiritum eam habere doceret 
exprimeret, quam etiam ipsum sanctum spiritum, cum patris ac filii esse 
asserit, nec patrem nec filium esse monstraret, neque alterius substantiae 
quam patris ac filii, dum patris ac filii spiritus esse indicatur, ostenderet. 

Neque enim nos ut Sabellius unam eandemque personam tribus 
nominibus designamus, sed secundum nominum proprietatem etiam 
personas accipimus. Quod ita se habere multis licet scripturarum testi- 
moniis declaretur, tamen illud praecipue quod iam superius usi sumus 
ostenditur : ITE BAPTIZATE OMNES GENTES IN NOMINE PATRIS ET FILII 
ET SPIRITUS SANCTI. Non enim dixit ‘in nomine patris filii spiritus 
sancti’, quod eum dixisse conuenerat, si non tam tres personas tria 
nomina quam tria nomina unam nouerat optinere personam. Con- 
iunctione uero ‘et’ post ‘patris’ nomen tam filii quam sancti spiritus 
interponendo, satis aperte haec nomina non unius sed trium personarum 
esse monstrauit. 

Hoc etiam illo ostenditur loco quo dominus baptizatus esse legitur 
ac super eum post baptismum in columbae specie spiritus sanctus 
descendisse perhibetur, et ueram uocem sonuisse de caelo HIC EST 
FILIUS MEUS. Agnosce in uoce patrem, agnosce in eo qui baptismum 
consecutus est filium, agnosce et spiritum sanctum per columbam ut 
nequaquam iam unam trium nominum personam sed unam trium 
personarum credas esse substantiam. 

Sed dicit aliquis: ‘Quo modo unum deum habere te dicis, cum tres 
personas te non neges confiteri? Quidni confitear non secundum 
diuersitatem substantiae sed secundum personarum distinctionem ? 
Et quo modo, inquies, quamuis in eadem substantia, unum possunt 
esse, si tres sunt, quod sint secundum auctoritatem scripturarum 
credere mihi necesse est? Quo modo autem uel qualiter id ipsum 
sint nefas est quidem quaerere: quae scripta sunt credere debeo, non 
quae sunt scripta discutere. Scriptum enim mihi est unum deum esse 
et praeter eum alium non habendum, et solum illum adorandum, solique 
ab omnibus seruiendum. Et scriptura illa quae mihi unum deum 
praedicat eadem tam filium quam spiritum sanctum in suis proprietati- 


1. apostuli cod. Rom. viiig 4. quod quem] quodque cod, 14. declara- 
tur cod. 15. cf, Matt. xxviii 19 18. coniunctionem cod, Ig. sancto 
spiritu cod. 24. discendisse cod. Matt. iii 17 25. ac nosce cod, 30. 
quinni cod. 


uw 
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bus ut patrem honorandum, et eiusdem cuius pater est esse substantiae 
secundum iam superius edita probamenta demonstrat. Quid aliud 
agere me conuenit quam secundum substantiam unitatem credere, quia 
secundum personas distinctionem non audeo denegare. Lego patrem 
deum, lego dominum, lego creatorem: hoc et filium, hoc etiam et 
spiritum sanctum: nusquam alterius esse substantiae quam pater est 
lego, nusquam creaturas. Quid inueniri iniquius potest quam sim- 
pliciter me credere nolle quod lego, et praesumtiue credere uelle quod 
non lego? 


A. SOUTER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE TESTIMONY OF IGNATIUS AND POLYCARP 
TO THE APOSTLESHIP OF ‘ST JOHN’, 


I SHALL assume in this article that there died about the end of the 
first century a great leader of the Asian Churches of the name of John ; 
that the theology which finds its expression in the Johannine Gospel 
and Epistles was formulated by him ; and that he exercised a profound 
influence upon the mind of Ignatius. This influence I illustrated in 
the January number of this JouRNAL.'' The point which I now set out 
to prove is that Ignatius and Polycarp imply that this John was the son 
of Zebedee. I maintain that these two witnesses whom Schmiedel 
examines briefly in Zac. Bib. 2511 when cross-examined give evidence 
against the view for which he and others claim their support. 

My first point is suggested by a criticism on my previous article. If 
Ignatius was acquainted with St John’s writings, how was it that he 
does not refer to him in letters addressed to the Johannine Churches? 
The, objection was stated in a more definite form by Pfleiderer, who 
held that if Ignatius had known St John’s Epistles he must have used 
them in his conflict with Docetism. 

I might reply that the objection disproves too much ; for, if it is 
valid, it disproves the great influence of St John on the mind of 
Ignatius, and this is a veductio ad absurdum. But though this reply 
is sufficient, the difficulty is a real one. One might have expected 
Ignatius to appeal to the great protagonist, and to cite his condemna- 
tion of docetic error. If, then, in the course of this article I can 
adduce grounds for thinking that Ignatius was probably understood 
by his readers to be appealing to a pronouncement of St John on this 
subject, there will be a presumption, indeed a strong presumption, in 
favour of my reasoning. 

I. We now turn to the thesis that John of Asia was the apostle, and 
we notice in the first place the authority which the theology of St John 
possessed for Ignatius, and also the fact that Polycarp accepts St John 
as a trustworthy witness for promises of Christ which are not recorded 
by the Synoptists, and quotes him as he would quote the apostles and 
their companions. Ignatius, who had a profound respect for apostolic 
authority, reveals himself to us as having a no less profound respect 
for St John’s teaching. In the opinion of the two bishops he was 
a teacher of the very highest authority, and ranked in their minds with 


1 Journal of Theological Studies vol. xiv No. 54 p. 207. 
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St Peter and St Paul. It is not easy to believe that he was no more 
than an older contemporary whom they greatly venerated. 

II. On p. 207 we examined the special motive which suggested the 
allusions to St Peter and St Paul, and I pointed out that Ignatius 
made just such a reference to St John as we might have anticipated 
in a letter addressed to the Church of Ephesus. In 4. 11 he desires ‘ to 
be found in the company of those Christians of Ephesus who moreover 
were at all times of one mind with the apostles’. Here the words ‘at 
all times’ prohibit a limitation of the reference to St Paul. Again, 
it is inconsistent with the context to suppose that the agreement of the 
Ephesians was with the apostolic doctrines and ordinances. Ignatius 
is not praying that he may remain like the Ephesians orthodox ; for 
it would never occur to him to utter such a prayer. His prayer is that 
he may remain like them steadfast under persecution (cf. Apoc. ii 3). 
This is more explicitly expressed in the words which follow: ‘ Ye are 
associates with St Paul in whose footsteps I fain would be found treading.’ 
With what other apostles were the Ephesians associated? The answer 
is suggested by Rev.ig. St John was a ‘fellow-sufferer’ with the Asian 
churches. We may add that the word ovvyvecay (or cvvicav) suggests 
personal intercourse rather than loyalty to apostolic decrees. 

III. Our letters form, with the non-Pauline Asian documents con- 
tained in the Canon, a single group which were occasioned by the 
same controversy and are closely related. We have already discovered 
that the thought of St John, whose influence dominates the earlier and 
canonical documents of this group, dominates Ignatius and influences 
Polycarp. Any contrasts, therefore, that we observe between the earlier 
and the later documents demand careful consideration. We observe, 
then, three points, which are prominent in the polemic of Polycarp 
and Ignatius, but are absent from the Johannine Epistles, (1) The 
latter say nothing of the Eucharist as a bond of unity. We must go 
to St Paul and not to St John, for the doctrine of the ‘one loaf’. (2) The 
attack on the faith had become an attack on its discipline, but 1 and 2 
John are silent as to the authority of the ministry which St John was 
reorganizing (cf. 3 John and Af. Const. vii 46, Eus. 1. £. iii 23 § 6). 
(3) There is no appeal in the epistles to the tradition as apostolic, and 
the letters of the Apocalypse which reflect his handling of the 
Nicolaitan uprising are also silent on this point. 

These contrasts become much more impressive when we examine 
our evidence carefully. The apostles are to Ignatius ‘a college’ ( Zva//. 3), 
which is the Christian ‘Sanhedrin’ (Z7vad/. 3, Mag. 6, Philad. 8) and 
legislates for the Christian dispersion (cf. 1 Pet. ii 11, James i 1). 
This college is ‘the presbytery of the church’ (P%i/ad. 5), i.e. the body 
which stands in the same relation to the whole Church as the local 
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presbytery to the local church. The position of Ignatius is that of 
Clement, who insists upon the apostolic origin of the ministry whose 
authority he is sustaining, and, like Ignatius, emphasizes the position 
that the apostles were sent by Christ as Christ by God (1 Clem. 42-4). 
Polycarp ranks the injunctions of the apostles with those of the Lord 
and the prophets. We shall find below a reason why we must not 
press this passage, but when every deduction is made it is still 
significant. 

When we turn to the Johannine books we find that, as we have seen, 
the position of these fathers was derived from St John. The Gospel 
narrates the great commission, As the Father hath sent me so send I you ; 
in a section of the Apocalypse which is saturated with St John’s teaching 
the New Jerusalem is built upon the foundation of the apostles 
(xxi 14). We turn, then, to the Epistles in which St John opposes 
himself, at one of its most critical moments, to the Nicolaitan revolt 
against the apostolic code, and on the assumption that he was not an 
apostle we expect him to make explicit and apply his doctrine of 
apostolic authority as the leaders of the Church who followed him 
applied it. If we hold that the son of Zebedee had visited Asia, or that 
his teaching lies in some way behind the Gospel, the confidence of our 
expectation is increased. We are astonished, then, to find that in the 
Epistles there is not a solitary allusion to the apostles. St John says 
nothing about the sacrament of unity, nothing about the Christian 
ministry, nothing about the apostolic tradition. How can we account 
for this threefold silence? ‘The hypothesis that St John was a mystic, 
to whom matters ecclesiastical were indifferent, is quite impossible. 

One hypothesis will explain the three silences. Throughout the 
epistles, and especially in the exordium of the first, St John is asserting 
his own apostolic authority. The apostolic commission and testimony, 
that which was from the beginning, is represented in his own person. 
In his person the Asians are linked with the first days. He knows that 
he is in communion with the historic and risen Christ, and with parental 
tenderness and authority he bids his children be in communion with 
him. ‘The persistent note of authority which is overheard, rather than 
heard, in the Epistles is the more impressive because it is only implicit. 
St John assumes that his authority is unquestioned and unquestionable 
by those Asians who are loyal to the Christian tradition. When we 
compare his letters with those of his younger contemporaries we conclude 
that it was unquestionable because he was an apostle. 

Our inference is confirmed when we compare the exordium of 1 John 
with its parallels. In the Epistle St John writes, ‘That which we have 
seen . . . declare we also unto you that ye also may have fellowship with 
us, and truly our fellowship is with the Father and His Son Jesus Christ’. 
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‘he words bear a close resemblance to the great commission (John xx 21) 
where, as Christ is the speaker, the order descends. Our inference that 
St John is asserting his official position is confirmed by Ign. ZA. 5, 
‘I congratulate you that ye are so closely attached (to your bishop) as 
the Church to Jesus Christ and as Jesus Christ to the Father, that all 
things may be in unity’. The parallel with 1 John is even more clear 
when we observe that ‘ unity’ is the Ignatian substitute for ‘communion’ 
in the citation of r Cor. x 16, 17 (Philad. 4). 

Our conclusion is enforced by another comparison of the Johannine 
with the sub-apostolic epistles. Ignatius writes in ZAh. 3, 1 do not 
command you as ‘ though I were somewhat’; in Z7a//. 3, ‘1 do not think 
myself competent for this, that being a convict Ishould order youas though 
I were an apostle’; and in Rom. 4, ‘ Not as Peter and Paul I command 
you. They were apostles; I am a convict’. This attitude is not a mere 
expression of humility. If it were it would be a pose and dangerously 
like the pride which apes humility. Ignatius was bishop of the 
important and apostolic see of Antioch, and he represented the Churches 
of Syria and Cilicia. The eyes of Christendom are following him to 
Rome. Yet he feels that to write in an authoritative strain to the 
Churches of Asia would be to assume a jurisdiction which did not 
belong to him ; it would be, to use his own words, to write ‘in apostolic 
style’ (Zrad//. inscr.). 

We find similar disclaimers in the letters of Clement, Polycarp, and 
Barnabas. ‘The former does not write a single sentence which suggests 
his own personal or official authority, and in ch. vii, writing for the 
whole Church of Rome he explains that while rebuking the Corinthian 
Christians the Roman are putting themselves in remembrance as in the 
same lists; ‘Wherefore let us forsake...’ Polycarp writes concerning 
righteousness, ‘not because I laid this charge upon myself but because 
ye invited me. For neither am I nor is any other like unto me, able to 
follow the wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul who also wrote a 
letter unto you’ (ch, iii). Barnabas writes ‘Wishing to write many 
things unto you not as a teacher but as befits one that loves you, 
I hasted as your devoted slave to write to you not to fall short of that 
which we possess’ (iv 9). ; 

When we turn to the Johannine documents, we are confronted with 
a tone of authority which is in the most startling contrast to the passages 
which we have been considering. St John’s apostleship is not only the 
natural explanation of his silence as to the apostles, it is presupposed in 
his authority. The Asian Christians are his children. He regards them 
as concerned with his opinion of them. He brushes aside the idle 
charges of Diotrephes, and directs a church, which, I am confident, is 
that of Pergamum, to refuse hospitality to certain teachers, and Gaius 
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to send forward his envoys. In the Apocalypse the measures which 
he took with a view to the Nicolaitan revolt, such for instance as the 
excommunication of ‘ Jezebel’ at Thyatira, are described as ratified by 
Christ. Christ retains the sins which he retains and binds what he 
binds. He acts, like St Paul, with absolute authority and in the name 
of Christ in churches far removed from Ephesus. It is inconceivable 
that St John, whose figure is to some extent visible behind the epistles 
and the messages to the seven churches, would have apologized, like 
Ignatius, for writing in guife apostolic style letters to defend the apostolic 
discipline. We conclude that if there is any intimate historical relation 
between the letters of Polycarp and Ignatius and those of St John, 
St John was an apostle. 

IV. We must now consider a passage in Ignatius in which an appeal to 
apostolic authority will be argued to be an appeal to St John, a passage 
in Polycarp in which an appeal to St John will be argued to be an 
appeal to apostolic authority, and some evidence that suggests that the 
two arguments must be read together and regarded as mutually 
confirmatory. 

(i) In Philad. 5 we read, ‘ Your prayer will make me perfect [unto 
God] that I may attain unto the inheritance (of martyrdom) wherein 
I found mercy. Inasmuch as I took refuge in the Gospel as in the 
flesh of Christ and in the apostles as the presbytery of God. And the 
prophets also we love’. The thought of the passage, though not at 
once obvious, can be accurately determined. It is clear from Smyrn. 4 
and Zra//. 10 that the martyr whose sufferings were real, and whose 
terror of the fate which awaited him in the Coliseum was not less real, 
felt strongly his need of a comfort more substantial than that provided 
by the doctrine of a docetic Passion. It follows that ‘flesh’ in this 
sentence is both emphatic and polemical and must govern our inter- 
pretation of the passage, and that it brings into subordination to itself 
the allusion which follows to the authority of the apostolic ‘ presbytery ’ 
over the whole church. The meaning of the sentence is that the writer 
takes refuge in the Gospel because it tells him of a real Passion, and 
confirms this statement by adding that he takes refuge in the apostles 
because they speak with authority. Lightfoot argues with force that the 
word ‘apostles’ implies the appeal of Ignatius to documents, though he 
does not suggest what documents. But this point, however true, is not 
present to the mind of the writer, whose emphasis is in the first place 
on the reality of the Passion, and in the second on the authority of the 
apostles. Further, there is a connexion in his mind between these 
two things, the only natural explanation of which is an apostolic 
condemnation of a docetic treatment of the Passion. If Ignatius had not 
added the phrase ‘as to the presbytery of God’, and if the parallel 
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passages did not shew that his thought was strongly anti-docetic and 
polemical, we might have paraphrased, ‘I take refuge in the recollection 
of the Passion as recorded in the Memoirs of the apostles’, but this is 
quite inadmissible. We must paraphrase ‘I cling myself in the hour of 
my need, whatever others may think, to the Passion and to the apostolic 
affirmation of its reality and condemnation of docetism’. The words 
must refer to St John, and, if we follow Lightfoot, to St John’s writings. 
No other apostle is possible. Our argument is confirmed by Pfleiderer’s. 
That scholar told us that on the assumption that Ignatius had read the 
Johannine writings we must expect an allusion to his condemnation 
of docetic error. Ignatius, as has been shewn, had read those 
writings or was at least saturated with St John’s thought. It follows 
that we must expect an appeal to him. Here it is. 

(ii) In Zf. Polye. 6, 7, we read ‘ Let us, therefore, so serve Him with 
fear and all reverence, as He Himself gave commandment and the 
apostles who preached the Gospel to us and the prophets who announced 
beforehand the coming of our Lord, being zealous as touching that which 
is good, refraining from ¢he scandals and from the false brethren, and 
from them which bear about the name of the Lord in hypocrisy, 
who seduce empty men. Yor every one who shall not confess that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is antichrist: and whosoever shall not confess 
the testimony of the cross, is of the devil, and whosoever shall pervert the 
oracles of the Lord to his own lusts and say that there is neither resurrec- 
tion nor judgment, that man is ¢he firstborn of Satan. Wherefore let us 
forsake the vanity of the many and their false teachings, and turn unto 
the word which was delivered unto us from the beginning, being sober 
unto prayer and constant in fastings, entreating the all-seeing God with 
supplications that He bring us not into temptation, according as the 
Lord said, The Spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak’. I italicize 
the Johannisms. 

We must observe that the injunctions of the Lord, the apostles, and 
the prophets are injunctions not merely to serve Christ, but to serve 
Christ in the particular way which they enjoined, just as in 2 John v 6 
the point is that love must be proved sincere by the observance of the 
traditional praxis. The injunctions are antithetical to the perversions 
and hypocrisies of Polycarp’s opponents and must bear upon the points 
at issue. Our anticipation is confirmed when we come in ch. vii to 
the explanatory yap. The passage is strongly controversial and more 
relevant to the line of argument suggested in ch. vi than anything which 
follows. We may plausibly, therefore, deem that Polycarp was leading 
up to it in his sentence, as He enjoined ... and the apostles... and the 
prophets. But if so, the words which are obviously from the lips or the 
pen of St John are apostolic. At any rate the coincidence that there 
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is other evidence for the view that this John was an apostle is, to say 
the least, remarkable. 

Our argument that Polycarp in ch. vi is leading up to this citation 
is confirmed by the Johannine phrasing of his characterization of heresy : 
‘scandals’, ‘false brethren’, ‘seduce’ are all used by St John in con- 
nexion with the Nicolaitan controversy. 

Our interpretation of our passage is again confirmed when we read 
on further. His vein of Johannine reminiscence ended, Polycarp seems 
to feel that he has made good his appeal to apostolic authority. He 
then turns to another part of the programme, which he has announced, 
and gives us two citations of our Lord’s words. This naturally leads to 
a digression as to the example of Christ (Z. Po/. 8) which is described 
in the language of 1 Peter. This leads on again to the example of 
Ignatius and other martyrs. 

Chapter x opens with some pointed phrases from St Paul, and then 
Polycarp makes good his indication that he has something to give from 
the O.T. He quotes from Prov. iii 28 and Tobit iv 11 two short 
phrases which emphasize the duty of almsgiving which the Nicolaitans 
neglected (1 John iii 17, Ign. Smyrn.6). He then adds a short phrase 
from Isaiah, ‘Woe unto them through whom the name of the Lord is 
blasphemed’. If the writings of St John are apostolic, Polycarp has 
made his appeal to the apostles and the Lord, but has very inadequately 
fulfilled his promise so far as the O.T. is concerned. This he seems to 
have felt, for after referring to the case of Valens, whose avarice had 
probably led him into some compromise with idolatry, he apologizes 
for his unfamiliarity with the O.T., ‘Ye are well trained in the sacred 
writings ... but to me this is not granted’. How can we account for 
this apology otherwise than by the hypothesis that when he appealed to 
Christ, the apostles, and the prophets, he was conscious of laying down 
what might be expected to be the lines of the subsequent argument ? 
He is conscious that he has somewhat misled his readers so far as the 
appeal to the prophets is concerned. But if this is the case, Polycarp 
must have regarded the anti-docetic formula which he has cited as 
possessing apostolic authority, and therefore its author St John as an 
apostle. 

The reader will have observed that while Polycarp indicates a scheme, 
and in the remainder of his letter shews that he has not forgotten it, he 
takes but little interest in it. Something suggested it to his mind, but 
it does not dominate him. The explanation will appear in the next 
section of our argument. 

(iii) I have argued from P%i/ad. 5 that an apostle had condemned 
docetism and, if this is the case, that apostle must be St John, and, con- 
versely, from Zp. Pol, 8, that the Johannine condemnation of docetism 
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was arostolic. If we can shew that Polycarp was in that passage 
thinking of PAilad. 5, there will be no room left for doubt that Ignatius 
and Polycarp regarded St John as an apostle. 

The evidence for this third hypothesis is as follows :— 


(1) Polycarp alludes to the letters of Ignatius (ch. xiii), and his letter 
contains reminiscences of them (Lightfoot Af. Fathers ii 1, 128). 

(2) Ignatius wrote, ‘I took refuge in the Gospel as in the flesh of 
Christ, and in the apostles as the presbytery of God. And the prophets 
also we love’. Polycarp writes, ‘As He himself gave commandment, 
and the apostles who preached the Gospel, and the prophets who 
announced beforehand the coming of the Lord’. Now the hypothesis 
that Polycarp is here influenced by the words of Ignatius explains four 
difficulties. (i) Why did Polycarp appeal to the O.T. at all? His 
citations are short and conventional, and, as he himself says, he is not 
familiar with it. (ii) He does not in a single passage allude to 
Messianic prophecy, and the subject has nothing to do with his letter. 
Yet he describes the prophets as ‘announcing beforehand the coming 
of the Lord’. (iii) It is surprising to find in so early and unoriginal 
a writer the utterances of the apostles ranked with those of our Lord 
and the prophets of the O.T. (iv) Polycarp’s order, Christ, apostles, 
prophets, is not very natural. 


All these difficulties are solved by our hypothesis. Polycarp referred 
to the O.T. and Messianic prophecy because Ignatius referred to them, 
and he appears to rank the apostles with Christ and Moses because he 
is following the words of Ignatius. For the same reason the order is 
unchronological. The reference to the prophets after that to the 
apostles in the Ignatian context is inevitable. The sequence of thought 
is the Gospel of the Passion, the apostolic interpretation of it, the Jewish 
controversy on the subject which troubled the Philadelphian church 
and which turned on the prophetic scriptures. In Polycarp the order 
is pointless and the co-ordination difficult. 

Our hypothesis is confirmed when we apply it more closely to 
Polycarp’s letter. In ch. v Polycarp has two parallels with Ignatius, ‘ altar 
of God’ (Z/. 5), ‘as deacons of God and Christ’ (Smyrn. 5, see note 
Lightf. Il ii 1 p. 316). Inch. vi he bids his readers serve Christ ‘in the 
way that He Himself enjoined, and the apostles who evangelized us, 
and the prophets who foretold the coming of our Lord’. He then bids 
them refrain from heresy in terms borrowed from St John, and in 
a phrase which he probably borrows from Ign. Zp. 7 he describes the 
claim of the heretics to be Christian as hypocrisy. We then have 
a close parallelism with the thought of Ignatius which leads up to the 
mention of his name. The charge that heresy is hypocrisy is explained 
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in 7 (yap) as justified by the docetism which refused to confess the 
coming in the flesh and the testimony of the cross, and which tampered 
with the words of Christ. If we turn to the tradition, he continues, we 
read the story of Gethsemane and the Cross. We read how Christ bade 
His disciples watch and pray that they might not be led into temptation, 
‘for the spirit is willing but the flesh weak’ (Matt. xxvi 40, 41), and 
then bore our sins on the tree. Polycarp uses in this appeal to tradition 
the phraseology of 1 Pet. and this leads up to the point that we must 
follow Christ’s example as Ignatius and others had done. 

Polycarp could scarcely have shewn more clearly that throughout 
this passage he has in mind his martyred friend and the thoughts 
suggested by Philad. 5. He confirms this impression when he picks 
up his appeal to the words of Christ, the apostles and the prophets. 
For if he seems to go out of his way to say that he knows nothing about 
the O.T., he is encouraged to do so by the letter of Ignatius which 
suggested his allusion to the prophets; for we gather from Philad. 8 
that the martyr had not found his arguments from the O.T. very 
effective in his debate with the Philadelphian Jews, and regarded the 
appeal to the O.T. as superfluous. 

We will return to our starting-point, assuming that Polycarp’s allusion to 
the apostles and prophets is suggested by Pii/ad. 5. On our interpreta- 
tion of that passage the writer is taking refuge in apostolic testimony to the 
reality of Christ’s death. We will now treat Polycarp as a commentator 
and turn to this letter to see how he amplifies the brief utterance of 
Ignatius. We find that he amplifies it in two paragraphs which are 
introduced by an explanatory ydp, and that in the forefront of his 
explanation he puts the testimony of St John, which he supports by 
a brief summary of the Passion, which he gives in terms borrowed from 
1 Peter. If, then, Polycarp was following the suggestions of the letter of 
Ignatius, it follows that he regarded the appeal which Ignatius made to 
the apostles as an appeal to the utterances of St John. 

V. Our next argument runs on somewhat similar lines to the last, but 
is less secure, though by no means negligible. 

We start with the assumption that St John himself was concerned 
with the organization of the Asian churches and their episcopate. Now 
Lightfoot assumes that Ignatius refers to this action of St John when 
he writes, ‘If ye be inseparable from Jesus Christ and from the bishop 
and from the constitutions of the apostles’ (Z7a//. 7). 

Lightfoot has not argued his position, but a close examination of the 
context indicates that he is right. 

My first point is that in the words cited Ignatius is thinking primarily 
of the episcopate. 

The letter opens with praise of the Trallian bishop, Polybius. The 
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Trallians must obey him ‘after Jesus Christ’, i.e. as Christ obeyed 
the Father. Nothing, therefore, must be done without the bishop. 
Further, they must obey the presbyters as the apostles of Jesus Christ. 
The presbyters were associated with the bishop as the apostles with 
Christ (and as the angel-presbyters with God), and, in the former case 
as in the latter, disobedience to the subordinate was disobedience to 
the higher authority. The deacons must win the respect of the 
church, which must be given to them as to Jesus Christ ; they represent, 
like Christ, a higher authority. ‘Let all men respect the deacons as 
Jesus Christ, even as they should respect the bishops as being a type 
of the Father, and the presbyters as the council of God, and as the 
college of the apostles. Apart from these there is not even the name 
of a church.’ 

We pause to observe the confusion which Ignatius has introduced . 
into his subject. ‘The deacons are like Jesus Christ ; the presbyters, a 
higher order, are like the apostles. As Lightfoot says the latter must 
be introduced as an after-thought, in which Ignatius recurs to a favourite 
comparison, which if it indicates anything more than the principle of order 
emphasizes the subordination of the presbyterate. That the emphasis 
of Ignatius is on the authority of the bishop is also shewn by the 
consideration that nobody in those days had ever heard or thought of 
either a Jewish or a Christian congregation without its presbyters. 
Ignatius is not writing an abstract treatise, but dealing with a danger 
and defending something. He can only be defending the authority of 
the episcopate. 

After his allusion to the three orders Ignatius returns to the subject 
of the loyalty due to Polybius. The Trallians must avoid the danger 
of heretical poison. They must cleave to Christ, to the bishop, to the 
ordinances of the apostles. Ignatius, who may safely be assumed to see 
matters from a Johannine point of view, is asserting the authority of an 
office to which St John paid much attention, and in doing so he bids the 
Trallians cleave to the bishop and to the ordinances of the apostles. 
This suggests that the status of the bishop was in some sense specially 
connected with apostolic authority, and that this was represented in the 
person of St John. 

One or two alternative explanations may be considered. 

(i) It has been suggested that the eyes of Ignatius are turned to the 
future rather than to the past, and that he sees in the episcopate an 
instrument by which the scattered congregations can be welded into 
a larger unity. But (a) in his eight allusions to ecclesiastical unity the 
unity is that of the local church with its bishop, and in Smyrn. 8 where 
he'refers to ‘the Catholic Church’, the object is to enforce this local 
unity. The relation of the Church universal to Christ is in that passage 
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the da/um, the local unity the probandum. (b) The letters represent 
a single mood, and the mood is not that of constructive statesmanship. 
We see in them a bishop of high authority treading the Via Dolorosa 
which leads to the Roman Calvary, asserting the reality of his Lord’s 
Passion and appealing against the Docetic heretics and to the authority 
of the apostles. 

(ii) Ignatius is not enforcing the authority of the episcopate in order 
that the Trallians may cleave the better to ordinances of the apostles 
relating to other matters than church government. If for instance he is 
referring to an apostolic condemnation of docetism, our fourth main 
argument would be confirmed ; but the run of the passage is against this. 
The Johannine writings suggest that he might have in mind the apostolic 
condemnation of idolothuta. But Ignatius, strange to say, never 
approaches this topic; nor does Polycarp, who had his letters in mind, 
refer to it. Nor is the run of the passage consistent with this explana- 
tion. Again, it is not easy to suppose that Ignatius is referring in 
general terms to the apostolic discipline. This appears to be inconsistent 
with his mood. Never were letters written which expressed more 
exclusively the needs and emotions of the moment. Ignatius is no 
more defending in general terms the obligatory character of the apostolic 
discipline than he is writing a treatise on the Christian ministry. He is 
nothing if not definite and practical. The letters are the dying charge 
of a man of action who is dealing with a concrete situation. His mind 
is at the moment occupied not with the end but with the means, not 
with the discipline but with the episcopate. 

We conclude, both from the positive indications of the context and 
from the negative indications of the context and the letters as a whole, 
that Ignatius implies that the status of the episcopate had been dealt with 
authoritatively by apostles, or by an apostle, and that he is probably 
referring to the recent action of St John. 

Our argument is confirmed by a sentence which occurs almost 
immediately afterwards. The mind of Ignatius is, as we have seen, 
occupied with the thought that the Trallians must be loyal to the 
episcopate with which St John’s authority was so closely identified. 
While this thought is uppermost in his mind he adds ‘I do not 
command you like an apostle’. The words most probably mean, ‘I do 
not command you like St John’. 

Again, we must observe that he uses here the word d:ardooopa and 
in §7 dataypatwv. The phrase gains much in point if we suppose that 
it is allusive, and that we may paraphrase: ‘My remarks about bishops 
in general, and Polybius in particular, are the advice of a criminal, not 
the constitutions of an apostle.’ 

H. J. BARDSLEY. 
Kk 2 
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NOTE ON IGNATIUS £pé. 17 AND ST JOHN xIx 39. 


I argued in my last article that in Zp%. 17 Ignatius rightly inter- 
preted the thought of St John xii 3, xix 39, and I cited in confirmation of 
my view a passage in Lewis Mythological Acis p. go. Since I wrote 
I have discovered a remarkable confirmation of this hypothesis. Zahn, 
following a suggestion of Conybeare, thinks that Vardan used Papias 
when he referred to the use by Nicodemus of four unguents and 
a mixture half of honey (Zahn Jnfrod. iii p. 196). Now according 
to Mart. fet. 11 four unguents and honey were used in the 
burial of St Peter. I cannot argue out the matter further here, 
but will content myself with affirming that the same tradition 
underlies Mart. Pol. 15, where the whole narrative is based on an 
uncanonical Passion-narrative already worked up into a martyrdom of 
Peter. Polycarp was burned, and the nearest parallel, therefore, to the 
Petrine narrative which the writer could secure is the statement that 
‘the fire made a fragrant smell, as it were, the odour of frankincense or 
some other precious spices’. We note the plural ‘spices’. It is clear, 
at any rate, that the tradition has very ancient roots, and is not improb- 
ablyearlier than Papias, who may have been commenting on St Mark xiv 8. 
Now Vardan connects it with St Luke xxiv 33, St John xx rg, and Zahn 
is naturally puzzled as to the connexion. I unconsciously provided the 
answer. The unguents symbolized the Resurrection. I may add that 
the parallel of the Arabic Acts with Ignatius ZA. 17 occurs in a narra- 
tive of the appearance of the risen Christ. 

H. J. BarpsLey. 
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ISAIAH xx1 IN THE LIGHT OF 
ASSYRIAN HISTORY. 


I 


Verses 1-10. 


Tue Burden of the Wilderness of the Sea has long possessed a strong 
attraction for students of prophecy because of what appeared to the 
older commentators the undoubted fulfilment of the predictions con- 
tained in it. The LXX by their rendering of verse 2—Ex’ éyoi oi 
"EAapeirar, cai ot mpéoBes tov Iepodv én’ éue Epxovrac'—brought the 
subject-matter of this prophecy down to the Persian era, and so prepared 
the way for the well-known traditional interpretation, which prevailed 
from the days of Jerome to within about a generation of the present 
time. According to this view of the passage, Isaiah xxi 1-10 is a 
prophecy of the taking of Babylon by Cyrus; Media and Elam in 
verse 2 stand for the Medes and Persians, and the disturbed banquet 
in verse 5 is the counterpart of Belshazzar’s feast and of that festival 
carousal of the Babylonians on the night of the capture of their city as 
related in the pages of Xenophon. So admirably did all seem to fit in, 
that for a long time everybody was satisfied. To such an interpreta- 
tion, however, modern criticism has offered some strong objections. 
Assuming the prophecy to be the work of Isaiah, or at least to belong 
to the Isaianic age, it is difficult, as Dr. Driver observes,’ to see what 
‘intelligible purpose could be subserved by the prophet announcing to 
the generation of Hezekiah an occurrence lying in the distant future 
and having no bearing on contemporary interests’; while at the same 
time the traditional view altogether fails to account for the alarm and 
aversion with which the prophet contemplates the fall of the great 
oppressing city. ‘To these considerations it may be added that there is 
no evidence that when Cyrus entered Babylon he treated the images of 
the gods in the way described in verse 9. On the contrary, we are 
expressly assured that his entrance was a peaceful one, and that there 
was no cessation whatever of the temple worship.* 


1 In translating the Hebrew assonance nby iby up! upland’, the LXX for 
by read by against me’; whilst "13¥ ‘ besiege’ is regarded by them as the status 
constructus of "AY ‘a rock ’, i.e. protector, and rendered accordingly by mpéoBes 
‘ princes’, as being the protectors of the state. 

2 Isaiah, his Lifeand Times p. 96. 

* See The Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus Rev. Col. i 15-20. 
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The first person to suggest a more satisfactory explanation of the 
passage was that gifted Assyriologist the late Mr George Smith.’ 
Comparing Isaiah chapters xx and xxi with the Annals of Sargon, 
Mr Smith pointed out that chapter xx refers to the events of Sargon’s 
eleventh year, viz. the capture of Ashdod; chapter xxi 1-10 to the 
Babylcnian campaign of the two following years, undertaken by Sargon 
against Merodachbaladan the Chaldaean, who for twelve years as king 
of Babylon had resisted the might of the Assyrian arms. According 
to this new view, which was worked out in some detail by Kleinert,’ 
the subject of this prophecy belongs to the Isaianic age, and the siege 
of Babylon here foretold was carried out by Sargon. But this interesting 
solution of the problem had scarcely begun to find acceptance with 
scholars when a fresh difficulty began to shew itself. The entrance of 
Sargon into Babylon at the close of the year 710 B.C. was shewn to 
have been even more peaceful than that of Cyrus 170 years later.® 
The Babylonians, tired of the rule of Merodachbaladan, sent out 
a deputation to meet the conqueror and to welcome him into their 
city as a deliverer; whilst, instead of any sacrilegious treatment of 
the Babylonian gods, Sargon appears to have outdone all his royal 
predecessors in the costly offerings he made at their shrines or in their 
behalf. If verse g was not fulfilled by Cyrus, still less was it fulfilled 
by Sargon, It is to meet this difficulty that the following article is 
written. I shall hope to shew that while verses 1 to 5 refer to Sargon’s 
Babylonian campaign in 710 B.C., verses 6 to 10 are to be looked upon 
as a prophecy of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib in 689 B.c. 
I shall also endeavour to prove that verse 2 contains a remarkable 
prophecy of the downfall of Assyria, introduced parenthetically into 
the middle of a ‘grievous vision’ unfolding to the prophet the threaten- 
ing advance of the Assyrian arms in Babylonia. 

The remarkable vision, or rather group of visions, at which we are 
to look, is entitled ‘the Burden of the Wilderness of the Sea’. This is 
a name descriptive of the kingdom of Merodachbaladan. The hereditary 
principality of this Chaldaean ruler lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
and was known to the Assyrians as ‘the Country of the Sea’. In this 
Burden, however, the name is used in a wider sense and applied to the 
whole of the alluvial plain stretching from Babylon to the Gulf, which 
in 710 B.C. was subject to Chaldaean rule. This extensive tract could 


! Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology ii 328-329. 

2 Theologischen Studien und Kritiken for 1877. 

* Cyrus, despite his assertions of a peaceful entry, appears to have encountered 
some resistance. See Pinches Old Testament pp. 417, 418. 

* According to the Khorsabad Inscription, Sargon gave to the gods and for public 
works at Babylon the tribute due to him for three successive years, 
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no doubt be flooded as the Dutch flooded Holland in the days of 
Napoleon. Nebuchadnezzar, describing the defences of Babylon, tells 
us how he ‘ carried round the land great waters, so that the crossing of 
them was like the crossing of the surging sea of the briny flood’.’ It is 
also highly probable that the name points forward to the fate in store 
for Babylon herself, when in accordance with the prophecy of Isa. xiv 23 
she shall become a veritable wilderness of the sea. This will seem yet 
more likely, when we consider that verse g foretells the dire calamity in 
which that prophecy will find its fulfilment. 

The opening vision of the Burden, verses 1 to 4, realizes to the full 
Ewald’s enthusiastic description: ‘The language is borne aloft on the 
wings of very recent agitation, high inspiration, and beautiful animation.’ 

As whirlwinds sweeping on in the South 

It cometh from the Wilderness, from a land of terror. 

A grievous vision is shewed unto me; 

The treacherous dealer dealeth treacherously, and the devastator 

devastateth. 

—‘Go up, O Elam! besiege, O Media! 

All the sighing that he causeth*® have I made to cease’— 

Therefore are my loins filled with pain ; 

Pangs have taken hold upon me like the pangs of one in travail ; 

I am so tortured that I cannot hear ; so terrified that I cannot see. 

My heart fluttereth, horror hath affrighted me ; 

The twilight that I love is turned into trembling unto me.’ 


It is the calm still evening; Isaiah’s favourite time for meditation 
and communion with his God. But this particular evening is to become 
to him a time of horror and dismay. For like the hot fierce blast of 
the sirocco in the South Country of Judah, whirling clouds of dust and 
sand through the air as it hurries along, so from the Wilderness of the 
Sea, a land where terrible deeds are being done, there sweeps upon the 
prophet’s spirit ‘a grievous vision’, at first dim, vague, and indistinguish- 
able, but speedily unfolding itself as it draws rapidly nearer. For 
Isaiah, like the reputed Highland seer, is now gifted with second sight, 
and what he sees may best be expressed in the poet’s words, 

‘A field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight.’ * 
If for the Highland clans we substitute the tribes living on the western 
border of Elam, we shall catch at once the force of this passage. 

1 India House Inscription, Col. vi 41-46. 

2 The suffix is feminine in the original, the reference being to Assyria. 

* In the translations offered in this paper I am indebted for some valuable hints 
to Dr Glazebrook’s Studies in the Book of Isaiah, 

* Campbell in Lochiels Warning. 
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The campaign of Sargon against Merodachbaladan began with the 
despatch by the Assyrian king of a strong army-corps down the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, through districts inhabited by Semitic peoples, the 
object being to cut the Chaldaean off from his Elamite ally. We may 
suppose that Isaiah was permitted to see this opening phase of the 
campaign, and that the sight of the havoc and carnage going on, and 
possibly a knowledge of who the sufferers were, moved him deeply. 
But the full secret of his distress undoubtedly lay in his realization of 
the final result of the war. He foresaw that the last barrier against the 
tide of Assyrian conquest and Assyrian vengeance was on the point of 
being swept away. 

At the time of the siege of Ashdod the hope had been entertained 
in southern Palestine that Egypt might prove a match for Assyria. 
Accordingly, the small Palestinian states, Judah, Edom, and Moab, 
began, as Sargon informs us, to hatch plots of rebellion against Assyria." 
Great, then, must have been the terror when Ashdod fell. In the words 
of the prophet, ‘ The inhabitants of this coastland shall say in that day, 
Behold such is our expectation, whither we fled to be delivered from 
the king of Assyria; and we, how shall we escape?’* Egypt under her 
Ethiopian ruler* had failed them, but it was just possible that Babylon 
under her Chaldaean ruler might still be able to hold out. We can thus 
conceive some idea of the prophet’s grief, when he beheld in vision the 
rapid advance of the desolating Assyrian whirlwind and saw only too 
clearly what would be the issue of the campaign. 

But if the tone of alarm and anguish which characterizes the opening 
verses be thus explained, what are we to make of the six short sentences 
so dramatically grouped together in verse 5? 


They prepare the table, they spead the coverlets, they eat, they drink : 
Arise, ye princes! anoint the shield! 


This is a second vision, unfolding another episode in the same Baby- 
lonian campaign. After despatching, as we have seen, a strong force 
down the eastern bank of the Tigris, Sargon with the main body of his 
army advanced directly against Babylon, but as he neared that city he 
swerved somewhat to the west, and crossing the Euphrates entrenched 
himself in Dur-Ladinu, a fortress in the Chaldaean state of Bit-Dakkuri. 


1 ‘(The people] of Philistia, Judah, E[dom], and Moab, dwelling beside the sea, 
bringing the tribute and gift of Ashur my lord . . . speaking seditions, acting with 
base wickedness, who, in order to stir up rebellion against me, to Pharaoh king of 
Egypt—a prince who did not save them—brought their offerings of peace and 
requested of him an alliance.’ See the broken cylinder of Sargon translated in 
George Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries chap. xv. 

2 Isa. xx 6. 

* Sabaco, the founder of the 25th Dynasty. 
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Thus placed between two armies, deprived of the help of his Elamite 
ally, and conscious of the disaffection of his Babylonian subjects, 
Merodachbaladan was seized with panic fear and fled from Babylon 
by night. In the words of Sargon, ‘the victories of Ashur, Nebo, and 
Merodach, which they had won over those towns’—viz. the cities on 
the Elamite frontier—‘ Merodachbaladan, the king of Kar-Duniash,' 
heard of in Babylon in the midst of his palace. Fear for himself 
surprised him, and together with his allies and his soldiers he fled by 
night.’* Interpreting the prophecy, then, by what we hold to be its 
fulfilment, we see in verse 5 a vision of Merodachbaladan’s sudden 
nocturnal flight from Babylon. The prophet sees the evening meal 
being prepared, the coverlets spread for the guests to recline on, the 
banquet already begun, when on a sudden the alarm is given, ‘ Rise up, 
ye princes! anoint the shield!’ Now according to Sargon what actually 
led to Merodachbaladan’s flight was the news of the Assyrian successes 
on the Elamite frontier. It thus appears that the carnage and devasta- 
tion seen by Isaiah in his first vision—verses 1 to 4—was the actual cause 
of the Chaldaean’s flight, so vividly portrayed in this second vision of 
verse 5. And as that flight was a nocturnal one, so it is possible that 
it was shewn to the prophet Isaiah on the very evening on which it 
took place.* 

We have now arrived at the end of the first strophe of this Burden, 
indicated in the Hebrew Bible by a blank space within the line. The 
second strophe, verses 6 to 10, is ushered in like the second part of the 
Burden upon Arabia with the following words :— 


For thus hath the Lord said unto me. 


What do these words mean? They mean possibly something like 
this: ‘Be sure that what I have told you is true, for the Lord and 
Master of the world has shewn me something further, a more startling 
catastrophe, connected with the events I have just foretold but at the 
same time altogether eclipsing them.’ ‘This further vision may be 
presented to the English reader as follows :— 


Go, station the watchman; let him declare what he seeth: 
And should he see a troop, horsemen in pairs, 

A troop of asses, a troop of camels, 

Let him hearken attentively, aye, very attentively. 


1 The district round Babylon. 

? Winckler Annals of Sargon lines 289, 290. Compare the Khorsabad Inscrip- 
tion, lines 125, 126: ‘ Forth from Babylon to Iqbi-Bel like a sudinnu bird he fled 
by night.’ 

* In the same way the siege of Jerusalem was revealed to the prophet Ezekiel 
on the very day on which it began. Compare Ezek, xxiv 1 with Jer. lii 4. 
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And he (viz. the watchman) cried as a lion, 

‘On the watch-tower, my Lord, I am standing continually by day, 

‘And in my ward I am set every night’— 

And behold! (as he was speaking) there came a troop of men, 
horsemen in pairs ; 

And it (viz. the troop) answered and said, ‘Fallen! fallen! is 
Babylon, 

‘And all the graven images of her gods are shivered to the ground.’ 


Notice here at the outset the very marked contrast between this second 
strophe and the first. In the first strophe a ‘ grievous vision’, drawing 
rapidly nearer, forces itself upon the prophet’s notice, and breaks in on 
the quiet evening of his meditation: but in this second strophe he 
describes himself as waiting long and impatiently for a vision that has 
been promised to him, but which seems as if it would never appear. 
In the first instance he is forced to see what he would rather not see: 
in the second he has to wait a long time to see something which he 
much desires to see. 

In the Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel the prophets are 
compared to watchmen, who from some point of vantage see things in 
the distance and give warning of their approach. The nearest parallel 
to the present passage is found in Hab. ii 1, ‘I will stand upon my 
watch, and set me upon the tower, and will look forth to see what he 
will speak with me’. But what makes the present passage unique is, 
that the prophet is bidden to divide himself into two persons. He is 
to station his prophetic spirit on the watch-tower, and his spirit is to 
report to him what it sees. Further, he is told beforehand the sight 
for which his spirit is to be on the look-out, viz. a cavalcade of horse- 
men riding in double file, followed by a troop of asses and camels, the 
baggage-train of an army laden with spoil.' When this procession 
comes across the field of view, he is to hearken diligently, for he will 
hear momentous tidings. In a spirit of thrilling expectation the prophet 
sets his watch. Day after day, night after night, he watches ceaselessly. 
At last he can bear the suspense no longer and is breaking out into 
a loud cry of impatience, when lo, across the scene comes the promised 
spectacle, a cavalcade of warriors riding in double file, and from their 
lips is heard to go up a cry of triumph, ‘ Fallen! fallen! is Babylon, and 
all the graven images of her gods are shivered to the ground.’ 

The warlike train which the prophet sees is evidently returning 
victorious from the sack of Babylon, and the question as to what 
nationality it represents is solved by the twice-repeated words, ‘ Lorse- 
men in pairs’. In any scenic representation of an Assyrian army 


1 Compare Isa. xxx 6. 
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horsemen would form one of the most striking features. Ezekiel 
pictures the Assyrian officers as ‘warlike governors and commanders, 
clothed in coats of mail,’ cavalry-men, horse-riders, all of them charming 
young men’.? But that which most clearly marks the force seen by 
the prophet as an Assyrian one is the significant addition ‘in pairs’. 
The bas-reliefs from Kouyunjik, Nimrfid, and other ancient sites, reveal 
to us the fact that the Assyrians had a great fondness for fighting in 
pairs. Everything, it would seem, must be done in couples in order 
that the soldier might be cheered and encouraged by the presence of 
a comrade at his side. ‘Thus in the well-known bas-relief, representing 
the siege of a city by Ashurnatsirpal,"* all the Assyrian warriors are seen 
to be thus grouped ; while the Gates of Balawat, which give us so vivid 
an idea of the conduct of Assyrian campaigns, offer many illustrations 
of the spectacle for which the prophet was to look—* horsemen in pairs ’.* 

The prophet, then, sees an Assyrian army returning victorious from 
the overthrow of Babylon and the destruction of the images of her gods. 
The sight was one to fill him with the deepest astonishment, for Babylon, 
as being the cradle of their race,° was always treated by the Assyrians 
with the most marked respect. Whenever Assyrian kings entered 
Babylon they were always most careful to make the customary offerings 
at the shrines of Bel and Nebo. Only one Assyrian king, so far as we 
know, ever ventured on such a sacrilegious act as is here described. 
Sennacherib, enraged beyond measure by the constant troubles stirred 
up by his rebellious Babylonian subjects, determined on the utter 
destruction of the city, and in 689 B.c. carried it out in the most ruth- 
less fashion. After slaying the inhabitants and carrying away all the 
portable treasures, he threw down the walls and ramparts, the temples 
and temple-towers, and by digging ditches set himself to work to cover 
the ground with water, and so to efface the very site of the city: in 
all this fulfilling most exactly the prophecy of Isa. xiv 23 ‘I will also 
make it a possession for the porcupine, and pools of water: and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lorp of hosts’.® 
With no less exactness was fulfilled also this later prophecy: to quote 
the very words of the conqueror in his Bavian inscription, ‘ Ze gods 
dwelling therein, the hands of my men took, and they brake them in pieces’." 


1 Or rather ‘ panoplies’. See Ezek. xxxviii 4, where the same word occurs. 

2 Ezek. xxiii 12, Ewald’s translation. 

* British Museum, Nimrdd Gallery, Nos. 13-15. 

* See Bands 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12. The artist has forgotten in some instances to 
depict the second rider. 

® Gen. x 10, 11 R.V. 6 Compare also Isa. xiii 19. 

7 Tani ashib libbishu qaté mshi-ia ikshusunutima ushabbiruma. The last word is 
radically identical with the “DW of verse 9. 
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But if no prophecy was ever better interpreted by its fulfilment, let 
it be noted also that the late date of that fulfilment throws great light 
on what is meant by the prophet’s long watch on his watch-tower. 
Twenty-one years in itself is not a long time to wait for the fulfilment 
of a prophecy ; but as we have seen, the first part of this Burden was 
revealed to the prophet probably at the time when it was taking place, 
viz. in 710 B.c. Further, it is to be borne in mind that during those 
twenty-one years, 710 to 689 B.c., Babylon passed through many and 
great vicissitudes. In Assyria, indeed, there was but one change of 
ruler, Sargon being succeeded by his son Sennacherib. But in Babylon 
no fewer than eight kings sat upon the throne, while the sovereign 
power shifted about in an amazing fashion, the city being by turns in 
the hands of the Chaldaeans, the Assyrians, the native Babylonians, and 
the Elamites. Thus in Babylonian history the interval may be said to 
have been a long one; and if the prophet very eagerly desired to see 
this great catastrophe, the destruction of Babylon by the Assyrians, 
then the remarkable character of this part of the Burden might be 
intended to teach him that he would have to wait some time for the 
fulfilment of the vision. It would, so one thinks, convey to him the 
message, ‘The vision is yet for the appointed time, and it hasteth 
toward the end, and shall not lie: though it tarry, wait for it: because 
it will surely come, it will not delay ’.' 

The surprising and altogether unexpected nature of the revelation 
thus made to the prophet shews us in what light we may best regard 
the pathetic close of this remarkable Burden :— 


O my trodden one, child of my threshing-floor, 
That which I have heard from Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, 
I have declared unto you. 


If there was some consolation in the thought that the fickle Babylonians, 
who were so ready to oust Merodachbaladan, would presently be over- 
thrown by the very power which they were now welcoming, yet it 
must have required no small share of faith to believe such an unlikely 
announcement. Isaiah, therefore, assures his countrymen that the 
vision which he has just proclaimed is no invention of his own, but 
what he has heard from Jehovah of hosts, who is still as ever the God 
of Israel and the real Master of the world. 

But it is possible that the solemn assurance of this closing verse 
points back to yet another revelation, made much earlier in the Burden, 
and at which we have still to look. In preferring the rule of Assyria to 
that of Merodachbaladan the Babylonians undoubtedly acted in a 
manner inimical to the political interests of Judah; but at this time 


1 Hab. ii 3. 
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the real tyrant, whose cruel, grinding oppression, like some threshing- 
instrument of iron,’ had made itself felt in Judah, was not Babylon but 
Assyria: if at this epoch Judah was ‘trodden’, she was trodden not by 
Babylon but by Assyria. Now this Burden contains within it a most 
thrilling assurance that the Almighty will presently put down that great 
persecuting power. For while the prophet is bewailing the horrors 
perpetrated by the Assyrian ‘devastator’ during the Babylonian cam- 
paign, his wail of sorrow is arrested for a moment by a strange mysterious 
voice, calling as it were from the clouds : 


‘Go up, O Elam! besiege, O Media! 
All the sighing that he causeth have I made to cease.’ 


This voice is a parenthesis, for as soon as it ceases the prophet resumes 
his strain of lamentation: a thing not to be wondered at, seeing that 
the vision of carnage is still present to his view after the voice is silent. 
With regard to this mysterious voice we are sure that the Speaker can 
be none other than He, at whose bidding alone ‘sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away’.? In the words of the learned Vitringa, ‘Id hic primum 
est quod teneo ad interpretationem horum verborum ; esse videlicet hic 
verba Dei. Patet utique id ex subiecta sententia, Omnem gemitum 
cessare feci, quae nemini quam Deo aut Spiritui eius convenit’. Elam 
and Media, then, are here summoned by the Almighty to ‘go up’ to 
battle, not against Babylon, but against Assyria, the great ‘devastator’ 
who is the real cause of all ‘the sighing’, and by whose suppression 
Jehovah will ‘make it to cease’. Now this summons to Elam and 
Media would not, perhaps, seem so remarkable a thing to the prophet 
as the revelation of the destruction of Babylon by the Assyrians, for the 
very reason that these two nations were very prominent at that time as 
the most determined foes of Assyria, so that it might seem natural that 
they should be called upon by Jehovah to put the Assyrian down. 

To suppose that Elam here stands for Persia is an anachronism, 
since the first beginnings of the Persian power under Achaemenes did 
not make their appearance till half a century later; whilst yet another 
century was to elapse before that power grew into an empire under 
Cyrus. The Elam of the prophet’s Burden is the power which in 
721 B.C. met and stopped the troops of Sargon, thereby securing the 
throne of Babylon to Merodachbaladan for the next twelve years. 
Against this Elam Sennacherib directed five out of his eight campaigns 
recorded on the Taylor cylinder. This was the nation which suffered 
such heavy chastisement at the hands of Ashurbanipal in 660 B.c. and 
again about 645 B.c., as recorded in great detail in the long inscription 


1 Amos i 2. 2 Isa. xxxv 10. 
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on the Rassam cylinder. So terrible was the vengeance there poured 
out on that unhappy people that many historians have imagined the 
nation to have been wiped out. But Elam, as her story shews, had 
a wonderful power of recuperation, and such scraps of history as we 
possess go to shew that she outlived Assyria. Nineveh fell in 606 B.c., 
yet Elam, according to the Book of Jeremiah, survives in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, 604 B.c., and is mentioned as being still a powerful 
nation in a prophecy dating from the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, 
597 8.c.' When, however, we come to the close of the twelfth year of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity, 586 B.c., we learn from the Book of Ezekiel ? that 
Ashur, Elam, Meshech and Tubal, Edom, and the Zidonians have all 
gone down to Sheol, and as the order of the names is not geographical 
we may presume it to be chronological, and thus another evidence is 
afforded that Elam outlived Assyria. Now if this be so, then the 
strong presumption is, that Elam, having suffered so severely at the 
hands of Assyria, would not be behindhand in doing her part to bring 
about the downfall of that oppressing power. And this we shall 
presently see was actually the case. 

As regards Media it may suffice to say that during the Isaianic age 
that country was twice invaded by Tiglathpileser III, viz. in 744 n.c. 
and in 737 B.c., and that on one occasion he carried away 60,500 
captives. An inscription of the same monarch also informs us indirectly 
that Media had been invaded by the Babylonians, mention being twice 
made of Silkhazi, a town in Media which was popularly known as ‘ the 
Stronghold of the Babylonians’.’ This explains the reference to the 
Medes in Isaiah’s prophecy against Babylon—chap. xiii 17—a prophecy 
which appears to belong to the short period, 728 to 727 B.c., when 
‘Tiglathpileser lived at Babylon, and assumed the title ‘ King of Babylon’. 
Coming somewhat nearer to the time of this present Burden we find 
that Sargon was much engaged with invasions of Media during the four 
years 716 to 713 8.c. With regard to later kings it will be found that 
Esarhaddon, who claims like Tiglathpileser to have penetrated Media 
as far as the mysterious mount Bikni,* speaks of the Medes in terms of 
marked respect, whilst in the inscriptions of Sennacherib and Ashur- 
banipal they are barely mentioned. With these facts in view it cannot 
seem strange to us, any more than to Isaiah, that Elam and Media 
should be summoned by the Almighty to put down Assyria. It only 
remains to shew how this mysterious summons was fulfilled. 

There are three accounts left us of the downfall of Assyria: the 


* Jer. xxv 25 and xlix 34-39. 

* Ezek. xxxii 22-30. For the date of this prophecy compare verses 1 and 17. 
* Tablet Inscription from Nimrad, lines 31, 32, 38. 

* Supposed to be Mount Demavend. 
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Medo-Persian, preserved in the pages of Herodotus; the Babylonian, 
found in extracts from Abydenus, a disciple of the Chaldaean historian 
Berosus ; and the almost contemporary testimony of Nabonidus he 
last king of Babylon. According to the Medo-Persian tradition, 
Phraortes, king of Media, fell in battle against the Assyrians about the 
year 635 B.c. His son Cyaxares, bent on avenging his father’s death, 
reorganized the Median army, marched against the Assyrians, defeated 
them, and proceeded to lay siege to Nineveh. But the end was not 
yet. An invasion of the Scythians, which lasted for twenty-eight years, 
obtained a reprieve for Assyria for nearly a generation. At the end 
of that time Cyaxares, having rid himself by craft of the invaders, 
marched a second time against Nineveh, which fell an easy prey to 
his victorious arms.' This account is very probably true as far as it 
goes, but, as we shall see, it does not tell us the whole story. 

The extract from Abydenus, containing the Babylonian tradition, 
records faithfully the following facts ; viz. Sennacherib’s subjugation 
of Babylon, and his campaign against Cilicia, the conquest of Egypt 
by Esarhaddon, and his being succeeded on the throne by Sardana- 
palus, i.e. Ashurbanipal.* Some credit is thus lent to this historian’s 
account of the downfall of Assyria, which follows immediately after and 
runs thus: ‘ After him (viz. Sardanapalus) Saracus (i.e. Sin-shar-ishkun, 
the last king of Assyria) reigned over the Assyrians: and when he was 
informed that a very great multitude of barbarians had come against 
him from the sea,* he sent Busalossarus (i.e. Nabopolassar) as his 
general in haste to Babylon. But he, having with a treasonable design 
obtained Amuheam (Amytis) the daughter of Astyages, the prince of 
the Medes, to be affianced to his son Nabuchodrossarus (Nebuchad- 
nezzar), marched straightway to surprise the city of Ninus (Nineveh). 
But when Saracus the king was apprised of all these proceedings, 
he burnt his royal palace and Nabuchodrossarus succeeded to the 
empire. ‘This account, which assigns the chief glory of the war to 
Babylon, is probably coloured to some extent by Babylonian vanity. 
All the more striking, then, is the admission that the revolt against 
Assyria commenced, not with any action on the part of Babylon, but 
with the advance of an immense host which marched up from the sea. 

Who, then, were this barbarian host? In all probability they were 
the Elamites, who crossed the head of the Persian gulf to attack Assyria, 
just as Sennacherib ninety years before had crossed that gulf to attack 


1 Nahum iii 12. 

* There is also a misty reference to the murder of Sennacherib by his son 
Adramelus (Adrammelech). 

’ ¢Multitudinem barbarorum maximam e mari exisse.’ According to another 
version ‘ Exercitus locustarum instar a mari exiens’. 
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Elam. No doubt their object in choosing that route was to join hands 
with their old allies the Chaldaeans.' Nabopolassar, whom Abydenus 
calls a general of Saracus, according to the canon of Ptolemy succeeded 
Kineladan, i.e. Ashurbanipal, on the throne of Babylon in 626 B.c., and 
this is borne out by the contract tablets. But the two statements are 
reconciled if we look upon him as a sub-king, holding the same position 
at Babylon as was formerly held by Ashurbanipal’s rebellious brother 
Shamash-shum-ukin. Though not actually sent to Babylon, Nabo- 
polassar may yet have received orders to march from Babylon against 
the Elamite host, and it is not to be wondered at that under the circum- 
stances he should have disobeyed those orders. 

But whatever attack was thus made by the Elamites in conjunction 
with the Babylonians on their hereditary foe, was not made on the 
heart of the empire but only on its southern frontier. This we learn 
from our third source of information, the now well-known historical 
inscription of Nabonidus, drawn up in 555 B.c., about half a century 
after the fall of Nineveh. Nabonidus begins his record with the 
destruction of Babylon by the Assyrians. He tells us how Sennacherib, 
‘acting as with the anger of a god, came to Babylon, cursed the shrines, 
erased the sculptures, and caused the ceremonies to cease’. This, it 
will be noticed, is another witness to the fulfilment of the prophecy in 
verse 9. The next event recorded is the murder of Sennacherib by his 
son, which Nabonidus regards as an act of righteous retribution on the 
part of Merodach for the destruction of Babylon. In the same light he 
views the downfall of Assyria, which he thus describes :— 


‘ A helper he (Merodach) gave him (Nabopolassar), 
an ally he granted him. 
The king of the host of the Manda (the Medes), 
who was without a rival, 
he (Merodach) subdued to his command (i.e. to the command of 
Nabopolassar), 
and he caused him to go to his help. 
Above and below, 
on the right hand and on the left, 
as a deluge he overwhelmed, 
avenged Babylon, 
multiplied retribution. 
The king of the host of the Manda, 
the unfearing, 
he (Merodach) caused to overthrow the temples of the gods of 
Assyria, all of them. 


1 The rulers of the New Babylonian Empire were Chaldaeans. See Ezek. xxiii 
15 R.V.M., Ezra v 12, and Josephus c. Apion. i 19. 
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Also the cities on the border of the land of Akkad (Northern Baby- 
lonia), 

which from the king of Akkad (viz. Nabopolassar) had revolted 

and did not go to his help— 

he (Merodach) overthrew their shrines, not one of them he left : 

he laid waste their cities, 

he caused destruction to overflow like a deluge. 

The king of Babylon (Nabopolassar),— 

the command of Merodach concerning plundering caused him pain ; 

he did not lay his hands on any of the shrines of the gods, 

he was perfect’ (viz. in his obedience to Merodach). 


The above most interesting and curious account of the final onslaught 
upon Assyria shews us that in spite of the help of the Elamite host the 
position of Nabopolassar must for a while have been very critical, seeing 
that the cities of Northern Babylonia still remained faithful to their 
Assyrian overlord. It was at this juncture that the Babylonian king 
found a powerful ally in Cyaxares, the king of the Medes, and it was 
this latter people, and not the Babylonians or Elamites, who dealt the 
final blow. For Nabopolassar—we are somewhat quaintly told—was 
not allowed by Merodach to take any part in plundering the temples of 
Assyria and Akkad, and like a dutiful worshipper acted in perfect 
obedience to the will of his god. Perhaps it may be allowable to 
suppose that Nabonidus is here making a virtue of necessity, and that 
in point of fact the king of Babylon was forestalled by his powerful 
ally. Be this as it may, in the above extracts from Abydenus and 
Nabonidus we seem to see the exact fulfilment of that summons from 
the lips of the Almighty, ‘Go up, O Elam! besiege, O Media! all the 
sighing that he causeth have I made to cease’. In the last conflict 
with the old Assyrian lion, Elam was to lead the way, Media to deal 
the final stroke. To Elam, therefore, is addressed the word of more 
general, to Media, that of more restricted, meaning. Elam is to ‘go up’ 
to the war, to begin the campaign, but the siege and capture of the 
famous Assyrian cities, including great Nineveh herself, are reserved for 
Media. 

But it may be asked why is not Babylon included along with Elam 
and Media in this summons to put down Assyria? ‘To this question 
three answers can be given. In the first place, this prophecy reveals 
the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, but does not reveal her 
resurrection under Esarhaddon. Had Babylon, then, been included, 
the prophecy would have been confusing in the extreme. Secondly, 
Babylon, as we have seen, neither initiated nor completed the putting 
down of Assyria: what part she did take, according to Nabonidus, was 

VOL. XIV. Ll 
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only a secondary part. But probably the truest answer lies in those 
words of Abydenus, ‘ Nabuchodrossarus succeeded to the empire’, 
i.e. Babylon succeeded to the empire of Assyria. For this statement, 
though only partially true, expressed a very real truth so far as the 
Jews were concerned. In the words of Jeremiah, ‘Israel is a scattered 
sheep, the lions have driven him away: first the king of Assyria hath 
devoured him; and last this Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath 
broken his bones’.? So far from putting down Assyria, Babylon per- 
petuated Assyria in a slightly different form. 

One minor difficulty yet remains to be dealt with. The conquering 
race who achieved this task are called by Nabonidus the Manda, and 
hence it has been argued that they were not Medes at all. But this 
term ‘Manda’, the meaning of which is very uncertain,® is probably an 
appellative rather than an ethnic name. Sargon applies it to the people 
of Nagira, Esarhaddon to the Gimirrai—the Gomer of Gen. x 2—and 
Cyrus to the people of Gutium. A term so widely used, and applied 
to the descendants of Gomer, might, so one thinks, be applied with 
equal suitability to the descendants of Gomer’s brother, Madai, i.e. to 
the Medes of the Old Testament and of the Classical Writers. 

In concluding this article it may be well to add a few remarks as to 
the authorship of this astonishing Burden. And here the first thing 
to be noticed is that the prophecy is inserted just at that point in the 
Book of Isaiah where the history of those times would lead us to expect 
it, viz. immediately after a prophecy foretelling the fall of Ashdod. 
From a chronological point of view, therefore, this Burden occupies its 
right place. Secondly, observe that it bears upon its face frequent 
indications of Isaianic authorship. These are looked upon by Dr Cheyne 
as an ‘ Isaianic colouring’ due to ‘the imitative skill of a later writer ’.‘ 
But surely it is a simpler and truer view to regard these supposed 
imitations as signs of actual authorship. For a prophet of such 
originality, who could compare the coming of a ‘grievous vision’ to 
the sirocco sweeping across the Negeb of Judah; who could imagine 
his own personality divided, and that for a seemingly long period, had 
no need to imitate and would hardly be likely to do so. I regard, 
then, this ‘Isaianic colouring’ as so many touches which betray the 
master hand ; and certainly for so short a passage these touches are 
fairly numerous. Thus the figure of the whirlwind, so strikingly 
employed in verse 1, appears no less than four times in the earlier 


1 Similarly Herodotus (Rawlinson, i 178), speaking of Babylon, says: ‘ Whither 
after the fall of Nineveh the government had been removed.’ 2 Jer. 117. 
* According to Sayce it signifies ‘nomads’, according to Halevy ‘ barbarians’. 
Winckler and Delitzsch give it the sense of ‘ northerners’, Hager that of ‘hordes’. 
4 Introduction to the Book of Isaiah p. 125. 
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part of this book.’ Further, to describe the advance of this Assyrian 
whirlwind the prophet uses the same Hebrew verb kha/aph, which in 
chap. viii 8 he uses to describe the advance of’ the Assyrian deluge. 
In verse 2 the word for ‘vision’ is found in xxviii 18 and xxix 11, but 
nowhere else except in the Book of Daniel. The description of the 
Assyrian in this verse is identical with that in xxxiii 1, while the 
phraseology may be compared with xxiv 16 ‘the treacherous dealers 
have dealt treacherously’. Also the tone and sentiment of the last 
clause of this verse appear again in xxv 8 and xxxv ro. In verse 3 
the same simile is employed as in xiii 8.2. In verse 4 the word trans- 
lated ‘panteth’, literally ‘wandereth’, is a favourite one with Isaiah, 
being found no less than eleven times in the earlier part of this Book. 
With the manner in which the prophet introduces the asseveration, ‘ For 
thus hath the Lord said unto me’, verses 6 and 16, compare xviii 4, 
even though the divine name in this latter passage is Jehovah and not 
Adonai. The unusual sense of ‘troop’ attached to the Hebrew word 
vehev in verses 7 and 9g is found again in xxii 6. Also the mention of 
asses and camels in verse 7, no doubt as beasts of burden, may be com- 
pared with xxx 6. Lastly, the remarkable combination of similar words 
in this same verse—which, literally rendered, reads thus, ‘Let him 
attend attentively, aye very attentively’—finds its best parallel in 
xxiv 16, referred to above. It thus appears that the ‘ Isaianic colouring’ 
is not only very marked but well maintained throughout. Inasmuch, 
then, as this prophecy is seen to be so well interpreted in the light of 
events which with one exception * took place in Isaiah’s days, I submit 
that the remarkable group of visions at which we have been looking 
may very properly be regarded as one of those prophetic Burdens 
‘which Isaiah the son of Amoz did see ’.* 
CHARLES BOUTFLOWER. 


1 See v 28, xvii 13, and xxix 6. 

2 In The Churchman for October, November, and December, 1902, I have 
defended the Isaianic authorship of ‘the Burden of Babylon’, in which this verse 
is found. 

° Viz. the downfall of Assyria. 

* Isa. xiii 1. 
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THE CHIEF RECENSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
TOBIT. 


Tue Book of Tobit has been preserved in three chief recensions in 
addition to at least one less important redaction. Each of these three 
appears, more or less complete, in Greek and in various non-Greek 
versions. One type of text can be reconstructed from the Greek Codex 
Sinaiticus and certain old Latin MSS. It will be convenient to refer 
to this as R*."| A second recension, practically that translated in the 
Revised English Version, has survived in Codd. Vat. and A/ex., several 
Greek cursives, the first half of the Syriac ($), and the Ethiopic; and 
it is the basis of Fagius’s Hebrew version (F). In the following pages 
it will be referred toas RY. The third and shortest recension—vi 7 (8)- 
xiii 8 being extant in three Greek cursives, a fragment of ch. ii in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, No. 1076, and the latter half of the book in $— 
may be briefly termed R°. With Neubauer’s Aramaic (Ar) and 
Miinster’s Hebrew (M) versions we are not so vitally concerned at the 
present juncture, since they are probably a by-product, and certainly 
not the archetypes, of R*.? Nor does the hypothesis of independent 
translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original offer any satisfactory 
solution of the problems raised by R*, RY, R°, or even Av and M°; it 
will therefore not be discussed here. The remaining versions lie outside 
the immediate scope of our enquiry. 

There has been considerable diversity of opinion with regard to the 
relative antiquity and originality of the two older recensions, R* and R’. 
The causes of their differing traditions, phraseology, and vocabulary, are 
still more debateable. R’, which is the commoner text and is popularly 
regarded as the oldest, was adopted by Fritzsche in 1851 as the original. 
In 1870, on the other hand, Reusch published his reconstructed 
text of R*‘, and in 1878 Schiirer‘* favoured this scholar’s hypothesis. 
Néldeke’s essay, again, published in 1879,5 was destined to bias 


! I have translated this text in the Oxford Apocrypha (edited by Dr Charles) 
where the more important details of the various versions and MSS are briefly 
stated, and to which constant reference will be made in the following pages. 
Dr Swete’s verse-numbering of & has also been adopted, that of the Revised 
English Version appearing in brackets wherever it differs. 

2 See Oxf. Apocr., sub Tosit, pp. 176-179. 

% Op. cit. pp. 181 sq. * Theol, Lit.-ztg. 1878, pp. 333 $q- 

5 Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1879. 
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subsequent enquirers unduly in favour of RY. Thus Rosenmann’ in 
1894 accepted Néldeke’s verdict, the arguments for which were simply 
repeated by Lohr in 1900.” As late as 1908 they must have strongly 
influenced the more independent and scholarly Johannes Miiller®; 
since otherwise his predilection for RY would be inexplicable in view of 
his attempt to form an eclectic text from R*, RY, and R®. Moreover, 
scholars, whose investigations have been connected chiefly with the 
contents or sources of Tobit, have in textual matters for the most part 
presupposed Ndéldeke’s position.‘ The latter’s conclusions, therefore, 
merit attention on account both of his own eminence as a scholar and 
of their wide acceptance. They may be briefly expressed in the follow- 
ing tabular form ° :— 
RY 
| 





| | | 
*R*®*—R®° S (first half) Ethiopic *F 
| 
eree | | 
*Ar (in its original form) x S (second half) 
ei 
ce | 
*Our Ar M *D 





Though Graetz,* in the very year in which Néldeke’s brilliant essay 
was published, expressed his preference for R*, it was not till 1899 that 
a careful but very brief restatement of the truth of Reusch’s position 
was made with scholarly precision by Nestle.” Simonsen in 1900° 
accepted the priority of R®. The conclusions of two other scholars are 
still more noteworthy. Dr Rendall Harris, interested in Tobit as a 
result of the publication of Afikar, argued in 1899 that ‘the Sinaitic 
is the better text, and it either represents the original Semitic more 
closely than does the Vatican text, or has been corrected from the 
original Semitic’.® Schiirer describes the stages by which he himself 
came to recognize at least the general trustworthiness of R*: ‘I, too, in 


1 Studien sum Buche Tobit pp. 28 sq. 

* Z.A.T.W. xx pp. 243-263, intended as an answer to Nestle’s pertinent 
criticism of Léhr’s Tobit in Kautzsch’s Apocrypha. 

* Bethefte sur Z.A.T.W, 1908, pp. 33-53- 4 E.g. M. Plath. 

5 Recensions as distinct from mere translations are indicated by an asterisk. 
The interrelation of RY and R° is purposely left untouched in this scheme as it is 
by Noldeke himself. 

* Monatschr. f. Gesch. d. Judenth. 1879, pp. 388 sqq. 

" Septuagintastudien iii (Maulbronn-Progr. 1899) pp. 5, 22-27; cf. iv, 1903, 
PP- 9 Sq. 

* Gedenkbuch fiir Kaufmann pp. 107-109. 

* «The Double Text of Tobit’ in the American Journal of Theology, 1899, vol. iii 
P- 554+ 
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the Zheol. Lit.-ctg. 1878, pp. 333 sq-, had expressed myself in favour of 
the priority of this [R*]. Then, however, in the second and third 
editions of this book [G. V./.], yielding to the authority of Néldeke, 
I expressed myself with greater reserve ; but after renewed investigation, 
I must revert to what I had stated before.’' 

The fact that R* has so slowly won its way to recognition as the 
oldest form in which the original writing has been preserved, is due, not 
to the inadequacy of the evidence, but to the failure of the students of 
Tobit in two important points. In the first place, till lately attention 
has been paid almost exclusively to the textual, literary, and linguistic 
evidence R®* affords of its own originality in comparison with RY— 
though even within this restricted sphere R* is superior to RY—to the 
disregard of the equally, if not more, important evidence of the subject- 
matter. Secondly, students have been too much inclined to narrow the 
investigation to a general consideration of the rival merits of Codex 
Sinaiticus standing alone? on the one hand, and Codex Vaticanus, with 
Alexandrinus, alone on the other hand ° ; and that, too, with an investiga- 
tion carried on without any very careful consideration of detailed gram- 
matical evidence. In fact only after the construction ofa critical synopsis 
of the variants, such as is attempted in the Oxford Apocrypha, can any 
just or lasting estimate be formed of the intrinsic worth of individual 
variants of, or within, the three distinct redactions, R°, RY, R°, and 
their allied texts. 

In tabular form the ¢rve inter-relation of the texts, it would seem, 
should be expressed as follows :— 





R*® 
a Se 
| | | 
*RV *RY ‘original Ar 
| 
| P | a. | | 
Codd. B.A. (first half) F Ethiopic our Ar. M 
| a ey 
44,106,107 Ox. S$ (second half) 


The following is an attempt to summarize the overwhelming evidence 
in favour of the priority of R*, and to determine the date and causes of 
the comparatively late settlement of the text of RY and of the still later 
vogue of R°. 

A. A considerable mass of evidence, derived from a comparison of 
the subject-matter, is available to shew that RY is a modification of R* 


1 Gesch, des jiid. Volkes, 4th ed., 1909, iii p. 242. 

2 See e.g. viii 3 and notes ad Joc, in the Oxford Apocrypha. 

* Miller has done much to widen the field of examination by his extensive use 
of the Old Latin and R° (including the Syriac). 
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inasmuch as it reflects (1) the general presuppositions and ideas, (2) the 
historical conditions, and (3) the religious characteristics and theological 
developements, of an age long subsequent to that in which R* was 
written.’ RY is consequently a less exact and faithful reproduction of 
the author’s original work. Some of these changes, like the stylistic and 
literary modifications, were probably introcuced gradually, and, slowly 
taking definite shape, only finally won definite recognition at the hands 
of some one redactor or committee of redaction; others were first 
introduced by that final redactional board. 

1. (a) An illustration of the genera/ ideas of the period in which RY 
wrote is afforded by the modifications in that redaction of the geographical 
details of R®. ‘These were made with a view to the more or less com- 
plete removal (i) of details meaningless to non-residents in Palestine, 
e.g. 115 (ii) of inexactitudes and fallacies offensive to the comparatively 
cosmopolitan Jew of the Christian era with his more correct knowledge 
of the non-Jewish world, e.g. v 6, xi 2(1).2 The alternative view, that 
R* incorrectly glossed RY at a time when the literary world was better 
informed in matters of geography than ever before, is unlikely. The 
statements in RY are, of course, still far from accurate, e. g. vi 10 (9) is 
contradicted by Alexander’s ten days’ march between Ecbatana and 
Rhaga ; see Arrian iii 20. 

(4) Another example of the changed ideas of the period of RY is to 
be found in ii 10. In R* the old Hebrew prejudice against the medical 
profession is inculcated.2 In RY, however, Tobit does not undergo 
a long treatment (éropevOyv insiead of éxopevopnv in R*); no charges 
are made against the medical profession generally (iarpovs, not rovis 
iarpovs) ; and while they fail to cure Tobit, their treatment is not, as in 
R*‘, immediately responsible for Tobit’s comp/eze loss of eyesight.‘ 

(c) Of several other instances, the omission of the Oriental form of 
greeting, v 5, and the careful legal phraseology (vii 11 ; see note ad. /oc.), 


! If R®, as seems to be the case, represents the most original form of the story, 
it is practically as old as the author even if he wrote in Aramaic ; i.e. it dates at 
the very earliest from 350 B. c., at the latest c. 170 B.c., probably much nearer the 
latter than the former (Oxf. Apocr. pp. 183-185). 

2 Acts vii 43, as compared with Amos v 27, exemplifies in the New Testament 
the use of this principle of accommodation to the wider horizon of a later age. 

° Ben-Sirach, almost contemporary with our author, finds it necessary in xxxviii 
1-8 to defend the practice of medicine against attacks upon it such as this; see 
E. Bevan Jerusalem under the High Priests, 1904, p. 67. 

‘ Thus RY stands to R® exactly as Luke viii 43 to Mark v 26. It is perhaps 
precarious to infer from this that the change was introduced into RY owing to its 
being intended for circles in which the medical profession was not entirely unrepre- 
sented, just as the change in Luke is usually regarded as being due to the author’s 
membership of that class. Still RY is at least the product of a more enlightened 
epoch than R®. Cf. the changes in RY in vi 8 (7) ; see note ad loc. in Oxf. Apocr. 
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and the changed conditions of travel and escort in ix 5, need only be 
mentioned here. 

2. In the time of RY Tobit still remained a thoroughly popular 
work which might be put into the hands of a heathen to instruct 
him in the beauty of Judaism, as well as into those of a simple 
unlearned Jew to strengthen his faith. But the historical conditions 
in which R* took its final form were different from those of R° and of 
the original writing.’ The Diaspora, for which RY was intended, seems 
to be similar to that to which Christianity had to make its appeal in the 
years succeeding A.D. 70, particularly after the final revolt under Bar- 
Kokeba. ‘The religious apostasy of North Israel from Jahvism, as 
practised at Jerusalem, had always been connected in the canonical 
Scriptures as in R° (i 4), with the Northerners’ rejection of the Davidic 
line at the time of the disruption. In RY, however, when the Jewish 
State had just fallen, it was only politic not to emphasize the downfall 
of the State in a manner possibly suggestive of sedition against the 
Roman Empire, or to reopen national wounds as yet only partially 
healed,? or to admit the Christian argument that the Jews had rejected 
the Son of David. Somewhat similarly national pride led to the sup- 
pression of Jeroboam’s name and of his acts of sacrilegious idolatry, since 
otherwise the Roman might retort that he himself was only repeating 
the religious policy of a former Israelitish king. ‘To avoid giving 
offence to these same Roman tyrants, ‘the bread of the Gentiles’ in i 11 
was omitted ; while a similar motive dictated the omission of the far too 
personal charge of blasphemy levelled in R* against the foreign conqueror 
in i 18, as well as xiii 12 with its painfully obvious application and 
too patent prayer for vengeance on the foe. On the other hand, the 
prejudice against the ‘publican’, and, in fact, against all Jews who 
accepted public posts under the Roman government, resulted in R*’s 
abridgement of i 13 sq., 22.5 ‘Thus redacted to meet the historical 
circumstances of a new and critical era in the national life,* our book 


1 See Oxf. Apocr. pp. 185-187. 

2 In xiv 4 (see note ad loc. in Oxf. Apocr.) there is a reference in RY to the 
dispersion and disorganization of Judaism resulting from the rebellion. 

* If the meaning of 7yépafov suggested in the note to verse 14 be correct, there 
would be still more reason for the excision, since some of the Jews themselves 
were now unhappily in slavery asa result of the war. 

* Tobit, it must be remembered, from the moment of its composition in the pre- 
Maccabean period, had never ceased to be a popular work. In the hour of national 
depression it gave its inspired message to each generation of pious and faithful 
Jews-—-whether it was the cruelty of Bacchides, the apostasy of a Jason, the per- 
secuting zeal of ‘the crowned apostle of Hellenism ’, the blasphemy of a Pompey, 
or the victory of a Titus in a.p. 70. Still nearer the time of RY attention would 
be directed to the book by the destruction of Antioch, ‘the Rome of Asia Minor’, 
by an earthquake in A, p. 113 (see Hitzig Zettschr. fiir wiss. Theol. 1860, pp. 250 sqq.). 
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made once again an irresistible appeal to the heroic remnants of the 
nation. At first, in the kindly-disposed Esarhaddon, i 21, 22, they 
would see a prophecy of the early hope-inspiring years of Hadrian‘ 
following the harder days of Trajan and of his representative Lusius 
Quietus.? Soon, however, Hadrian assumed the rdle of Sennacherib. 
Relief at the accession of Antoninus Pius would connect the latter with 
Esarhaddon, while his reign would afford the opportunity for the settle- 
ment of this secondary recension which we term RY.’ The stress laid 
in the book upon the duty of fitting burial of the dead, especially of 
those who had died in conflict with non-Jews, was no longer primarily 
a literary allusion * or an example of charity for charity’s own sake,° but 
a sacred trust actually and literally to be discharged in spite of the jeers 
of the Roman crowds who sacrificed to their emperor-god, in spite 
of the exultation of the Christians who saw in the destruction of 
Jerusalem the vengeance of heaven upon the murderers ‘ of the Prince 
of Life’, and, above all, in spite of Hadrian’s barbarous treatment of 
the corpses of the defenders of Bether. 

3- Certain modifications in the spheres of theology and religious 
observance appear in RY which stamp it as undoubtedly later than 
R*, a reflexion in fact of the practices and ideas of a distinct and 
subsequent period in the religious and institutional developement of 
the nation. 

(a) ‘The tendency, apparent even in R*, to emphasize the transcen- 
dence of the Godhead has resulted in the introduction of additional 
phrases descriptive of this, e.g. ‘the Most High’, i 4, and ‘the Holy 
One’, xii 15 (14).° 

(4) The developement in angelology is still more significant. RY’ 
emphasizes the peculiar holiness of the seven chief angels, xii 15 (14). 
In R° Raphael alone presents human prayer before God, and that, too, 
only on one occasion, xii 12; in RY the doctrine is inculcated that all 
prayer offered by the saints, i.e. all prayer acceptable to God, reaches 
Him through the medium of the seven angels.’ Of the special privi- 
leges of the latter only one, that of access to and personal attendance 
on God, was recognized in the earlier days of R®*. In RY, moreover, 
Raphael occupies a supreme position, which in the earlier days of R° 


1 See Gratz G. J., 2nd ed., iv 137 sq. 

2 Cf, Rosenthal in Vier Apokryph-Biicher p. 135, who so clearly recognizes this 
possibility that he supposes that Tobit was composed at this period. 

% Gratz (Monatschrift pp. 513 sqq. ; G.J., 2nd ed., iv note 17), recognizing this 
fact, and failing to see that the original work is pre-Maccabean, supposed that the 
book was only composed in the reign of Antoninus Pius! 

4 See Oxf. Apocr. p. 193. 5 Ibid. p. 192. ° ® Cf. xii 12. 

7 Cf. Wilhelm Lucken Michael, 1898, pp. 7 sq.) 36. 
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would have been regarded as polytheistic, if not blasphemous, in 
tendency. In RY Raphael, designated as ‘the great one’, possesses 
a ‘glory’, and as God’s vice-gerent apparently adjudicates what prayers 
are to be permitted to penetrate—through the medium of his six 
coadjutors, xii 15 (14)—to the higher court of God Himself, iii 16.' 
The transposition in RY of the first two clauses of xii 19 possibly 
emphasizes the thoroughly docetic character of the brief visit which 
this highest official of the heavenly court paid to earth. Among the 
reasons for this visit, that of ¢rying ‘Tobit, xii 14, is not mentioned in R’, 
since the more developed angelology of the latter would attribute this 
duty to a member of a minor order, if not to the Satan (cf. Job i 6 sqq., 
Zech. iii 1 sqq.). As in later Judaism, in comparison with pre-exilic 
Jahvism, there is a tendency to avoid the use of the Divine Name by 
the substitution of words such as Heaven, the Blessed, Magom, Memra, 
&c., so RY betrays a tendency to substitute ‘the angel’ for Raphael, 
e.g. vi14 (13). This same term is reverently introduced in RY instead 
of the pronoun, e. g. xii 5 ; the old Jahvistic phrase ‘angel of the Lord’, 
expressive of a theophany, appears in xii 22. An attempt is made in v 4, 
by the omission of the words ‘an angel of God’ to minimize the possi- 
bility of Tobias’s ignorance of Raphael’s office. So consistently is this 
dogmatic use of dyyeAos carried out in RY that the word dyyéAovs is 
omitted in x 8? on the ground that its application to merely human 
couriers would be irreverent.2 The same motive of reverence led to 
the transformation of the statement of the amount of wages in R® into 
an interrogative sentence in RY, v 15 (14). 

(c) The late period which the foregoing religious tendencies demand 
for RY is still more closely defined by another characteristic of RY to 
which sufficient attention is not usually given. In the more original 
form of the book, as preserved in R®*, no protest is raised against the 
later eschatological or apocalyptic, as opposed to the earlier or prophetic, 
point of view. R° in fact contains statements which, in the light of the 
subsequent developement of Apocalyptic, might be regarded as some- 
thing more even than the germs of such a doctrine. R’ on the other 
hand presents a text from which the majority of these remarks have 
been carefully expurgated to make the work absolutely * inoffensive to 


1 The italicized God of the Revised Version only makes clearer the impossibility 
of the various expedients to avoid this logical dogma of a consistently developed 
angelology, e.g. the theory of textual corruption accepted even by Bousset (Die 
Religion des Judentums p. 379 note 2). 

2 It is noteworthy that RY is otherwise following R* with exceptional closeness 
in this verse. 

* Cf, the transformation of evAoyyroi into edAoynpévo: in xiii 12 from a similar 
motive. 


4 The close affinities with Dan. ii 5 in i 20 (see note ad Joc.) were possibly 
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the school of thought of which Rabbi Akiba is the most illustrious 
representative.’ (i) A characteristic feature of apocalyptic was its 
elaboration of a philosophy of world periods. A number of passages 
in R®*, though unobjectionable in themselves and written before this 
doctrine was elaborated, were mostly rendered inoffensive or omitted 
by R‘.’ (ii) One of the most important moments in the eschatological 
drama is usually assigned to the great assize. RY accordingly para- 
phrased ‘thou judgest the world’ of R® by a quite general statement. 
(iii) A third important characteristic of Apocalyptic was connected with 
its teaching as to the ingathering of Israel. The omission in RY of 
‘Happy ... king of heaven’ of R®* in xiii 16, whatever the ultimate 
cause of the omission,* would relieve the book of all suspicion in this 
connexion, while the description of the subject-nations and the physical 
disturbance of nature by the world-wide lightning are curtailed in 
xiii 11. (iv) Apocalyptic dealt especially with the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple and the felicity of the Messianic age. The 
omission in RY of xiii 16% is noteworthy. The predictions of ch. xiv 
were allowed to stand by virtue of the specific appeal to the earlier 
prophecy contained in the Canonical Scriptures, xiv 5. Moreover, 
prayer for the restoration of the Holy City and the Temple would not 
necessarily be barred along with Apocalyptic in which it had been 
enshrined. It still appears to-day in clauses 14 and 17 of the Shemoneh 


removed in R* to avoid even the suspicion of affinity with Apocalyptic literature. 
Daniel itself was admitted to the Canon on account of its popularity with the 
masses, not because it was a favourite with the Rabbis themselves. 

1 It is generally agreed that D'¥P ‘AMD in Sanh. 976 illustrates the Talmudic 
hostility to the Apocalyptic tendency of thought consequent upon the destruction 
of Jerusalem, That catastrophe might not have taken place but for the false hopes 
of immediate victory inspired by a degenerate and materialistic apocalyptic. Cf. 
G. H. Box Ezva-Apocalypse, 1912, pp. 304 sq.; Oesterley and Box The Religion 
and Worship of the Synagogue, 1907, pp. 216 sqq. 

2 Thus éoriv pepepopévn mpd rod aldvos suggestive of the existence of previous 
world-epochs, was weakened in RY into #rotpacpeérvy fv and Tod aidvos in vi 18 (17). 
In vi 8 (7), vii 11 (12), viii 21, els rov aidva suggestive of another, beyond the pre- 
sent, world-epoch, has been excised in RY, Rv’ has retained eis ai@va in eight 
passages in the ordinary sense of ‘for ever’. In viii 5 (bis), 15, xi 14, xiii 16 
naytas occurs before aidvas ; in two of these the mavras is dropped in RY‘, and in 
the rest the whole phrase has disappeared. Only in the quite harmless passages, 
xiii 4, 18, has RY preserved the mdvras. In xiii 11 eis rds yeveds Tod al@vos is absent 
from RY. In two harmless passages, i 4, xiii 10, similar phrases are retained. And, 
though rdv Bacidéa Tay alder is retained in vi 10 (9), the stronger Tov «dpoy Tod 
aidvos and rdv Oedv Tov aldvos in xiv 7 are purposely altered : olxjaovow Tov alava; 
xiv 7 els 7d oxdéros Tod al@vos; xiv 10, and ¢is Tous ai@Ms Tay aidvoy ; xiv 15 have 
no counterpart in RY. The definite 6 xpévos trav apy is converted into the 
indeterminate xa:poi rod ai@vos with its message of patience. 

% The abbreviation in RY is perhaps due to the error of a scribe who passed 
from the first to the second ‘ Jerusalem’ of the verse. 





. 
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Esreh. (v) RY in xiii 2 reflects the ordinary Pharisaic view of the 
future life and a conscious approximation to the phraseology of the 
Canonical Scriptures rather than the specifically apocalyptic details 
which might be forced into ‘the great destruction’ of R°. 

(2d) RY similarly reflects a stage later than that of R® in the evolution 
of the religious customs of Judaism. The following are the most 
important instances in RY of the ramifications and increased emphasis 
laid in later times upon such matters. (i) The tithe of ‘the cattle’, 
given to the priests in i 6 in R*, is in conformity with the more ancient 
practice based upon Lev. xxvii 32-33 and mentioned as late as Jub. 
xxxii 15. KY on the other hand agrees with the Mishnic regulation, 
which enacted that the tithe of the cattle should be treated as ‘second 
tithe’, which was not given to the priests, but was used by the offerers 
themselves at the sacred festivals of Jerusalem. (ii) Moreover, R° 
agrees with the earlier practice of paying a tithe for the poor every 
third year in place of the second tithe ; RY on the other hand has been 
edited in the interests of the later custom of exacting a tithe for the 
poor every third year én addition to the second tithe.? (iii) The stress 
on fasting increased rather than decreased in the period between 
200 B.C, and A.p. 150. Hence the mention of Sarah’s fasting in R** 
in x 7 is still another indication of the comparative lateness of this 
redaction. Again, dixacoovvy was now‘ almost entirely debased into 
a synonym of éAenpootvy, and was therefore no longer a correlative of 
déixia : hence the modification in RY in xiv 11. (iv) While ¢. 200 B.c. 
the Old ‘Testament was the sole court of appeal, ¢. A.D. 150 the national 
customs, both ecclesiastical and domestic, were regulated still more 
minutely by //a/akha and Aggada. ‘Thus there was less need in the 
later period which produced RY to insist strongly on the conformity 
of the marriage contract to the Mosaic legislation in vii 13 (14). 
(v) A slight ‘heightening of the miraculous’ is observable in RY,’ 
e. g. vi 2 (1)-9 (8). In R°* the incident is related chiefly to explain the 
circumstances under which the medicinal parts of the fish were obtained, 
and to illustrate Raphael’s resourcefulness in all emergencies ; there 
is no miracle involved in the seizure of a man’s foot® by a great 


1 Cf. Lev. Rabbah ix. 

* See Schirer Gesch, d. jiid. Volkes, 4th ed.ii pp. 306.sq. * Cf. Acts xxiii 12. 

* R. Akiba is accredited with the remark ‘Almsgiving saves from the punish- 
ment of Hell’, Baba Bathra toa; cf. Bousset Rel. d. Jud. p. 163. 

5 This is a fairly certain criterion of the secondary character of RY and is parallel 
to the treatment of Marcan matter in St Matthew’s Gospel (see W. C. Allen 
St Matthew p. xxxii sq.). 

® In view of the use of the middle mepwi~acda (see further below) and the 
preposition eis, not év, which follows, it is conceivable that rods médas was a very 
early addition, which shews that the rdy wé8a was already in the text and original. 
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fish. In RY, however, the extraordinary and marvellous character of 
the incident is emphasized: the fish, no longer a large one, is on the 
point of swallowing Tobias whole and Raphael brings about a marvellous 
escape. RY may well add @avpacra to R°* in xii 22. 

B. Literary EvipEnce. It is already clear that R* reflects, so far 
as the period between 200 B.c. and A.D. 150 is concerned, the culmina- 
tion of the gradual evolution of our book on lines exactly parallel to, 
and expressive of, much of the developement in the theological pre- 
suppositions and religious customs of the period. This entailed literary 
modifications of the original tradition. ‘That it went through such 
a process of modification is evidence of the high esteem in which it 
was held and the great popularity it achieved. The story became 
a household word; the simplest as well as the most cultured found 
in its incidents and in its maxims the truest source of inspiration and 
‘omfort, and a worthy model upon which to frame their lives. They 
would read and meditate on it privately and in public meetings, if not 
in the synagogue itself, and at home would repeat or read out aloud 
portions of a story so like their own in its record of struggle with 
poverty and foreign tyranny. Because Tobit was not among the books 
which were already tending more and more to be relegated to the 
category of the Canonical, they could incorporate new features and 
remove old ones from the text, so that the hero became the more real 
to their imagination and instinct with the truest and finest aspirations 
of their own day. Consequently among the stylistic and literary 
divergences of R®* and R’ it is only natural that a certain proportion 
should be more or less accidental and of no importance in themselves. 
In several cases, however, they seem, in my judgement, to point to the 
priority of R® and the comparatively late date of R‘. At any rate 
they certainly shew that between these two recensions a considerable 
period elapsed, even if in a few cases they afford no more than a 
subsidiary argument, and that, too, at times based on subjective 
reasoning, for the priority of R®. Thus in the literary sphere especially 
the following among other modifications of R®° are only what is to be 
expected in R* if we are right in relegating the latter to the second 
century of our era.’ 

1. The literary allusions of the author are more accurately preserved 

1 Just as the transformations and modifications in the subject-matter are parallel 
in many respects in St Matthew and St Luke’s changes of St Mark (v. supra), so 
in literary, lexicographical and stylistic points the treatment of R®* in RY finds 
several parallels in the literary characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels and the 
earlier transcriptional and copyists’ changes in the New Testament. Naturally it 
is only possible here to indicate the /ines upon which the literary and textual 


changes were developed and the principles upon which an exhaustive treatment 
should be based. 
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in R®* than in RY. R* quite clearly belongs to a period when the 
references to Ahikar' were still intelligible, whereas RY only dates 
back in this respect to a much later period when Ahikar, as appears 
to be the case on independent grounds, was at last becoming a com- 
paratively little known work. This is beyond question in the case of 
the proper names with regard to which more or less ingenious specula- 
tions (i 21 sq., ii 10, xi 18, xiv ro, see note ad Zoc. in Oxf. Apocr.) were 
already rife.” The change from the third to the first person at the end 
of i 22 can only point to the same fact. Similarly the references to the 
wisdom of Ahikar are better preserved in R* than in R’.2 Even on 
the hypothesis, which must now be discredited, that the references to 
Ahikar are interpolations,* R° is the more original, since RY only 
contains them in a debased and corrupt form. But granted that the 
original author was immediately dependent on Ahikar, then it is only 
logical to infer that the redaction, namely R*, which preserves the 
references most faithfully, is absolutely original at least in this respect. 
Now this is an evident and undeniable case in which the originality of 
R° is beyond dispute. If in other important respects R* exhibits marks 
of originality, even if they are not all of so certain a character as 
the present instances, a chain of cumulative evidence will be created 
pointing unmistakeably to the final settlement of the inter-relation of 
R* and RY’. 

2. The literary style and vocabulary of R* is not that of the cultured 
author, or, if he wrote a Semitic language, of the cultured circles which 
were responsible for the translation into Greek. ‘They belong rather 
to the vernacular in which the book would afterwards circulate among 
the simple-minded, God-fearing population of the Diaspora or of 
Palestine until a redactor or committee of redactors sought more or 
less definitely to fix its text. He or they thus adapted it to the needs 
and circumstances and linguistic usages of a later time. Of the mass 
of evidence pointing to the greater antiquity, in almost every respect, 
of the Greek of R® space allows only of the following illustrations in 
addition to those referred to in the notes below the translation in 
the Oxf. Apocrypha as being dealt with by Thackeray,® Deissmann,' 
Moulton,’ and other papyrologists and grammarians.® 


* See Oxf. Apocr. pp. 189-192. 

2 Cf, Ed. Meyer Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 106 footnote 2. 

3 &’s accidental omission of iv 6"-19* (see note ad Joc.) is more than counter- 
balanced by i’s preservation of the whole, and particularly by its reading in iv 7. 

4 See Oxf. Apocr. pp. 194 sq. 

5 Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek i, to which constant reference is made 
in the notes to the translation ; see e.g. iii 8, iv 19, vi 3, vii 12, ix 3, x 2, 7, 10, 
xi 8, xii 3, 6, xiii 16, xiv 2, 4, 5. 6 See notes to i 6, iii 17, x 10, xii 19. 

7 See notes to xii 6, &c. * See notes to i 6, 15, 17, ii 10, v 15, vi 8, xii 9. 








* 
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(a) Characteristic particles and conjunctions of R® are avoided.’ 


(4) The historic presents and imperfects of R® are frequently replaced 
by aorists.? 


(c) The repetition and redundancy which are such striking features 
of the style of R® are absent.® 


(2) Not infrequently a commonplace word or construction in vogue 


in the redactor’s time is substituted for a rarer word or construction 
preserved in R*.* 


(e) In RY the harshness of the syntax and vocabulary in R°* is often 
corrected.° 


1 E. g. avoidance of «ai whether by total omission, e. g. i 14, viii 6 (b7s), 16, 17; 
or by substitution of a participle and 5€, e. g. i 19; or 6 5€, e.g. ii 14, V 9, vi 2 (1), 
vii 5, viii 2, ix 5 ; ds 5é, v 13, or dre 5é, e.g. ii 1, viii 3, or 5€ alone v 18 (17), vi 3 
(2) sq., 6 (5), 9 (8) sq., 16 (15), 18 (17), vii 11, vili 1, 4, x 4, 7, 8, 10, &e. 
Similarly mas 5€ is strengthened to dAAd m@s, v 2; cf. insertions such as ydp, e. g. 
v 14 (13), and &dn for «al, e. g. vi 13 (12). Moreover RY omits 6m after verbs of 
saying ; e.g. viir1. Cf. Sir John Hawkins Horae Synopticae pp. 150 sqq. for similar 
treatment of Mark’s style by St Matthew and St Luke and the usage of the LXX ; 
and Allen of. cit. pp. xxiii sqq. for a comparison of the LXX and Theod. in Daniel. 

2 E.g. i 18%, ii 10, The avoidance in RY of the characteristic Aéye: of R® is as 
remarkable as the rejection of St Mark’s use of it by the other Evangelists (cf. 
Sir John Hawkins of. cit. pp. 144 sqq.). Note especially ii 3, 14 (5#s), iii 10, vi 11 
(10), 16 (15), vii 1, x 4,12. RY has Adye only in x 6,9. Of six cases of jpfaro 
with an infinitive the construction is avoided in RY in iii 1, viii 19, x 3 (cf. Allen 
op. cit. pp. Xxi sq.). 

’ This extends to (i) doublet-like or tautologous clauses, e.g. i 10, ix 14b; 
(ii) full descriptions of interviews and dramatic moments which became irksome 
especially in public reading when the story was a household word, e.g. vi 11, 
xi 16, how Tobit walked, and the total omission of x 6b (cf. x 8, g and the shorter 
list of gifts x 10); (iii) picturesque, aesthetic and dramatic details equally otiose in 
the judgement of later and prosaic readers, e. g. ii 9, iii 4, vii 9; (iv) minor phrases, 
e. g. ‘who were of my nation’ i 16, ‘ of the Ninevite captives’ ii 2 ; (v) the substi- 
tution of compounded verbs, substantives, &c., e. g. mapaxatabnen x 13 (xi 1), KaTev- 
Aébynoev xi 17. This is paralleled by St Matthew's and St Luke’s treatment of Marcan 
material. And yet most scholars who have dealt with the problem of R* and RY 
have presupposed that the shorter, less circumstantial and less pictorial narrative 
is always the earlier ! 

4 E.g. xdépw for xapdy vii 17 and see note to xiv 13. Cf. the avoidance of the 
pregnant construction in xiii 5. Similarly the levelling-down process of which the 
substitution of «ipse for 5éomora iii 14 and the frequent omission of «dpios (twice in 
iii 6) are only two of many examples, resulting in a loss of dramatic interest, 
e. g. vii 16, the avoidance of dmayrnya vi 8 (see note ad loc.). 

5 E.g. of syntax by the insertion of def xii 1 (cf. xii 12 to end), or of the 
vocabulary e. g. xoprac@jva xii 9, the omission of the awkwardly placed BadAdynia. 
In vi 15 RY endeavours to simplify R® by breaking up the period into two sen- 
tences, Explanatory glosses sometimes appear, e. g. ‘ of the Lord’, to make room 
for which ‘ with whole heart’ of R* is omitted ii 2, or the meaning is made easier 
by an omission, e.g. rois épyos ii 11. Note especially the avoidance of the 
anacoluthon, e. g. iii 15 (cf. xii 12). 
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(f) The same prepositions occur, but with different cases after them, 
e.g. xi 16. The less usual order is inverted, e. g. raAw idov, ii 8. 

(iii) Traces of the devotional, if not liturgical, application of the 
book appear, e. g. xi 14, 15%." 

(iv) There is a natural tendency to assimilate the literary descriptions 
of the more important situations to those of the Old Testament, making 
such allusions more definite and pointed.” 

(v) The interchange of synonyms and particularly the laxity, e. g., in 
putting ‘Tobit’ for ‘his father’, ‘Edna’ for ‘his wife’; addition of 
‘Anna’ with ‘his mother’, v 18, &c. passim, are most likely due to the 
elasticity of ova/ tradition and the current transcriptional method of 
circulating and handing down the hero’s fame and wisdom.’ Again, 
the growing familiarity with the story independently of the professional 
copyist and public reader would lead inevitably to the insertion of 
clauses and words forestalling the dénouement or anticipating informa- 
tion imparted in R° at a later point, e. g. Tobit’s wife’s name is inserted 
in ig. These, subconsciously affecting the copyists, would ultimately 
find a place in the text, e.g. évexruov rod Kupiov in x 12 came to be 
connected with the following clause, and oral tradition preferred, to the 
pessimism which had been expressed in R*, the more comforting 


' Cf. the general ascription of thanksgiving addressed to God in R“ as contrasted 
with the ejaculatory confession of R* in xi 14, 15*. Possibly the brief ds ev ywvaigiv 
in iii 8 and similar periphrases of longer and unedifying details of R* are due to the 
exigencies of such public reading. 

2 This is especially apparent in vii 1 (see note ad /oc.) and in the substitution of 
‘ Jonah’ for ‘ Nahum’ (xiv 3); xii 1 (xi 19) is assimilated to Gen. xxix 27 (cf. Oxf. 
Apocr. p. 192 footnote 6, R* and RY are placed side by side in the accompanying 
translation of this verse in order to illustrate this fact). eyeov in v 14 is influenced 
by the Biblical name common among the priestly classes, e. g. 1 Chron, xv 8, 11, 
Ezra x 21, 31, Neh. x 8, xi 15. In view of this the attempts to find traces of 
assimilation to Biblical language and models in R* and not R* are quite beside 
the point. 

3 Cf. Sir John Hawkins op. cit. pp. 67 sqq., 217, in the case of the Synoptic Gospels 
even on the documentary hypothesis; Dr Sanday’s remarks in Oxford Studies in 
the Synoptic Problem, 1911, pp. 16-19, on the methods of copyists of the Synoptic 
Gospels and their tendency to change the text in minor matters as a result of their 
first reading a line or two of the MS from which they were copying, and then 
laying it aside in order to transcribe what they had read in it to the new MS in 
course of preparation. Thus are explained a number of variations (e.g. v 17, X 4, 
‘because he delays’), of no significance in themselves but evidence of the long 
period of developement between R®* and the settlement of the text of RY’ ; e.g. 
xadér: for wat Gre in i 12; dvéAvoa for éAovoduny (since they had already copied 
one statement as to washing) ii 9; dre for ddr in iii 8 ; Ere mpocOhaw for émmpocbjaw 
in v 16 (15); «dpe for odxi in viii 7; wopevOeis for nap’ avrod v 3; KaTyoXUyTa See 
note to x 2; xarevAdynoev for Kai edAdynoev xi 17 ; woAv for mAodros xii 8 ; Ste ob 
for oxi resulting from the omission in xii 18 } xiii 13 (note ad Joc.) ; transpositions 
e.g. ix 4, 33 xiv 9, 8 (note ad loc.) ; omissions like that in xiii 16. 
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thought which it itself substituted immediately before these words 
(cf. the change in v 3). 

CONCLUSION AS TO THE DaTE, PuRPOSE, AND History or RY. RY 
is the immediate result of a comparatively late attempt to settle the text, 
probably in the reign of Antoninus Pius, not in Christian but in Jewish 
circles of the Diaspora in touch with the official heads of the Jewish 
Church in Palestine. But it is equally clear that the latter authorities 
finally rejected RY and fell back on the revered and ancient Greek text 
of R®°, from which they must have made a Semitic translation, the 
progenitor of the Aramaic text from which our Av. and M are derived. 
Thus RY remained for the undisputed use of the Christians, who would 
not be slow to use it since it contained nothing definitely anti-Christian, 
and many of its characteristics had been slowly crystallizing before the 
final settlement of the text. We can scarcely hope to settle definitely 
the question as to the reason why this Jewish rejection of it took place, 
or the exact manner in which it passed over from the Jewish Diaspora 
to become the official text of North-east Europe and, in part, of 
Christian Syria, and finally of Ethiopia. Possibly large numbers of 
these Jewish circles in which RY had flourished were converted to 
Christianity, and this may have helped to bring down on the new 
revision the condemnation of the official Rabbinism. Possibly the 
Rabbis rejected it solely because it was written in a pagan language, 
and, like the LXX, was to a great extent already in use among the 
Christians. 

RELATION OF R° To R* anv RY. A Jewish revision such as R*, 
even though it had been of slow growth, could not be expected to 
commend itself to all the Christian churches equally. In Egypt, in 
particular, where R* as well as RY had originated and both had probably 
flourished side by side in different circles, Christian Jews might well be 
dissatisfied at the announcement of the acceptance of RY first in Jewish 
and afterwards in Christian circles. Conservative feeling and traditional 
tendencies would naturally tend to swing the pendulum back in favour 
of R®. The modern spirit, the larger outlook, the liturgical fitness, the 
richer theology, and the vernacular style of RY, on the other hand, 
together with the unsettled and still isolated condition of the Christian 
churches fully occupied with doctrinal and practical issues, would make 
a complete and universal boycott of RY for long impossible. While R°, 
in the Old Latin, mostly held its own in the Western Church, the 
compromising text of R°! gradually won a comparatively short-lived 
triumph in some quarters. It contained, in the estimation of the 
period, the best in R* and in RY, but never attained the fixed character 


1 See Oxf. Apocr. p. 176. 
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of R* or R’,' though it penetrated into the Syrian Church and partially 
supplanted RY. If, indeed, it was ever fixed by an official board of 
redaction or a synod, it may well have been thus fixed in speculative, if 
not Gnostic, circles, to which the docetic appearance of Raphael,’ and 
the appendage to RY which appears in viii 15 of R°,° would especially 
appeal. At any rate the revision was made in a non-Jewish and 
probably in a Christian environment. This is shewn, for instance, by 
the use of 7d mvedpa 7d dxaOaprov in vi 15. Again, the dog becomes 
distinctly prominent on the return journey—a striking illustration of 
the growing influence of Zoroastrian doctrines and practices.° 


D. C. Simpson. 


GREEK THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE 
ODES OF SOLOMON. 


In reviewing Dr Abbott’s book Zight on the Gospel from an ancient 
Poet in this JouRNAL (xiv pp. 313-316), I drew attention to a couple of 
passages in the Odes of Solomon which appeared to me to offer strong 
reasons for believing that the Syriac text was translated from Greek. 
In the first of these cases I argued that in Ode xli 16 the Syriac gives 
us a translation of pd xaraBodjs kécpov. In the second case I gave it 
as my opinion that the words in Ode xxx 6 ‘and until it [the spring of 
living water] was se¢ [/it, given] in the midst, they did not know it’ 
could not be a translation from Hebrew, since they contain an unsemitic 
idiom, viz. eis 76 péoov Teva, in medio ponere. 

In the last number of the JouRNAL, p. 442, Dr Abbott says of the 
first of these two arguments that it is ‘strong’, and, ‘if it cannot be 
answered, and if two or three more such instances could be alleged, the 
conclusion might become irresistible’. It is in the hope of persuading 
Dr Abbott, and others also, that I adduce in the present Note some 
further passages in which there appear to me to be cogent reasons for 


1 Constantly, as is shewn in the critical synopsis, considerable divergences 
appear in codd, 104, 106, 107, and &. 

2 Note the omission of the names of Raphael, human and divine, in iii 14, 
dyyéAwy in xii 15, and the change to the plural dpaces in xii 19. 

 * May all the aeons praise Thee and let Thy angels bless Thee.’ 

‘ For the use of this term in those parts of the New Testament writings which 
were intended primarily for non-Jewish Christians see Plummer S. Luke (Jnt. 
Crit. Com.) pp. 132 sq. 

5 Thus there wasa substratum of truth in Kohut’s attempt to connect Tobit with 
the revival of interest in Zoroastrianism at this time. 
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concluding not merely that the Syriac is a translation from Greek, but 
also that the Odes were composed in Greek. 

But first I should like to say a word as to the second of the two 
cases already alleged. Dr Abbott discounts the value of the argument 
here on the ground that the Syriac says not ‘until it was sef in the 
midst’, but ‘until it was given in the midst’; and he asks: ‘May we 
not then justly say, “This is surely iz medio dare”—and points to 
a Hebrew original?’ But here, I think, he has overlooked the fact that 
Syriac as well as Hebrew can, and often does, put ‘dare’ for ‘ ponere’. 
This being so, a Syriac translator might quite well translate ridévae by 
‘give’. Thus we get back to the main question: Are there any grounds 
fer supposing that a Hebrew writer would use the phrase ‘set (or give) 
in the midst’ in the idiomatic non-local sense which attaches to eis 7d 
pécov teva, in medio ponere, and is required here in the Ode—namely, 
‘to publish’, ‘make known’, ‘bring forward openly’? Dr Abbott 
adduces from Num. xxx 5 the phrase ‘in the middle’: but there a real 
local ‘middle’, of a carefully specified area, is in question ; and I can 
see no parity between that passage and the one in the Ode. 

The following are the additional arguments referred to above. 

I. In Ode vii 4 we read: ‘He caused me to know Himself without 
envy in (ov by) His simplicity ; for His kindness made His greatness 
little.’ 

Dr Harris notes that the Syriac expression ‘ without envy’ stands for 
apOdves ; and to me it appears that it evidently does so. But in any 
case it must be intended to convey the meaning ungrudgingly, bounti- 
fully. But ‘in His simp/icity’, which follows, does not in Syriac, any 
more than in English, explain or amplify this idea. Why then is the 
expression used? If we translate it literally into Greek we seem clearly 
to have the answer : (év) rH dzAdryte airod is ‘in His bounty’ (2 Cor. 
viii 2, ix 11, 13; and dmAds Jas. i 5), and this is precisely what the 
context requires. 

The adjective ‘ simple’ meets us in Ode xxxiv 1, which with the next 
verse runs as follows: ‘ No way is hard where there is a simple heart ; 
nor is there any wound (/i#. stroke) in right thoughts.’ Here, again, 
the sense is greatly improved if we put dzAois for ‘simple’ (and also 
éxmAngéis for ‘wound’): ‘No way is hard where there is a generous 
heart ; nor is there any dismay in right thoughts.’ 

II. In Ode xx 5 is this sentence Woy <staar iodh rel 


wean. That this is odd Syriac Dr Harris is witness; he refuses 


to translate it. Literally it is: ‘thou shalt not acquire an alien the 

blood of thy soul.” Dr Harris thought the words ‘the blood of thy 

soul’ must be corrupt, and accordingly substituted for them in his text 
M in 2 
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by the price of thy silver’ ( say rasaas): 2 brilliant, but 


hardly a convincing emendation. The Nitrian MS discovered by 
Professor Burkitt supports the reading of Dr Harris’s own MS; and 
I believe that the text is in fact quite sound, and that the difficulty 
lies not in the expression ‘the blood of thy soul’ (which is merely the 
Syriac way of saying ‘thine own blood’), but in a peculiar use of the 
verb eam ‘to acquire’, or, in one of its forms, ‘to possess’, ‘be 
possessed of’. 

In one of the ‘Intercession’ prayers of the Syriac ‘Anaphora of 
St James’ the following expression occurs: r’duts wah rls ac 
rip re uate Sada ; that is literally: ‘(Thou) that possessest things 


impossible (as) possible.’ Now most of the Syriac Anaphora of St James 
was translated from a Greek text differing not very widely from the 
Greek ‘St James’ as we now have it. It is true that in the prayers of 
the ‘Intercession’ the Syriac does differ considerably from the present 
Greek ; but this only means that it was translated from a different form 
of Greek text. The proof that the Syriac ‘Intercession’ also was 
translated from Greek lies in the quotations it contains from the Old 
Testament, which follow the LXX. Moreover, the above words occur 
in Jacob of Edessa’s revision of the Syriac Anaphora, for which he 
must have used Greek texts current in his time (saec. vii): one of the 
MSS of this revision in the British Museum (Add. 14499 fol. 20) 
definitely describes it as a ‘Greek correction’. 

Now the passage from the Anaphora which I have cited shews the 
same peculiar use of the verb rap as the passage in the Ode, except 
that in the former the particular part of the verb used means ‘ possess’ 
rather than ‘acquire’. But there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
original Greek of ‘ (Thou) that possessest things impossible (as) possible ’ 
was 6 7a ddvvara Suvara éxwv (an adaptation of Lk. xviii 27). As Syriac 
has no verb ‘to have’, the translator, in attempting to construe literally, 
has been driven to use ‘ possess’ for éxev, and this in a case where the 
Greek verb does not mean literally ‘ to have’. 

This, it seems to me, supplies us with the clue to the meaning of 
‘thou shalt not acguire an alien the blood of thy soul’. The meaning 
is: ‘thou shalt not regard as an alien thine own (flesh and) blood’ ; 
and the Syriac is a translation of obx és (or the like) dAAdrpiov 7d 
idtov ala. 

As already observed, there is no sufficient reason to suspect the 
reading ‘the blood of thy soul’, which has the testimony of both MSS, 
and which is good Syriac for ‘thine own blood’. But does not this 
phrase in itself involve a Grecism? Is there any Hebrew authority for 
the use of ‘blood’, like ‘flesh’, in the sense of kith and kin ? 
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I think we may now take the case a step further, and find the origin 
of this sentence in the Ode, and at the same time account for a 
momentary outburst of realism, in vv. 5 and 6, which is quite unlike 
the Odist’s usual manner. If we turn to Is. lviii we find some remark- 
able coincidences with our Ode xx. 


of structure :-— 


Lsaiah 
(a) the unacceptable fast. 


(2) conditions, in the form of 


precepts, for an acceptable fast. 
(c) happy results from fulfilment 
of conditions. 


First, there is a general parallelism 


Ode 
(a) the acceptable sacrifice. 
(2) similar conditions for an 
acceptable sacrifice. 
(c) similarly (vz. 7 foll.). 


But there is a good deal more than this general parallelism: among 
the conditions, or perhaps constituents, of the acceptable fast and 
sacrifice are these (translating v. 5 of the Ode according to the above 


restoration of its meaning) :— 
Isaiah \Wiii 7 
‘when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that 
thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh’ (R. V.). 
[For the second clause the LXX 


‘4 wn , ~ , 
has xai dd tov oikeiwy TOU oTép- 


Ode xx 5, 6 
5 ‘thou shalt not regard as an 
alien thine own blood, neither 
shalt thou seek to devour thy 
neighbour, 6 neither shalt thou 
deprive him of the covering of his 
nakedness.’ 





pards wou ovx brepowy. | 

Here we have a double coincidence: (a) in the command about 
clothing the naked, (4) in the precept, expressed in a negative form, 
about the duty of acknowledging one’s own kith and kin. But the 
second, and more striking, part of the coincidence is lost unless v. 5 of 
the Ode is taken as above suggested. 

Again, among the results of observing the conditions under (4) is 
a coincidence of expression which in fact sent me in the first place to 
this chapter of Isaiah. The Ode v. 8 says: ‘and glory [cod. N ‘ His 
glory] shall go before thee’ ; Is. v. 8 says: ‘and thy righteousness shall 
go before thee.’ 

Is this all pure coincidence? If it is not, and if the Odist is, as 
I think, actually working on Is. lviii, then there is another point that 
deserves attention. In v. 7 the Ode says: ‘and come into His Paradise’ ; 
then, in v. 9: ‘and thou shalt de fa¢ in (? the) truth in the praise of His 
name.’ Isaiah says in v. 11, according to the LXX, xai ra do7a cov 
moavOjcetat, Kai éorar ws KAwos peOiwy. That the Odist should put 


1 Dr Harris makes v. 7 begin with ‘but’. Syr. ‘and’ can sometimes stand for 
‘but’; but here I think the force is ‘and then’, 
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‘Paradise’ for ‘garden’ is not surprising, for he devotes a whole Ode 
(xi) to Paradise. Thus the parallel continues ; and we have yet another 
coincidence in mavOjoera and ‘thou shalt be fat’. But here the 
correspondence depends on the LXX, for the Hebrew has a verb 
which is either explained as meaning ‘he will invigorate’ (*>m), or 
emended to ‘he will renew’ (sp>n), and which the Syriac renders ‘he 
will make firm’ (¢24). If then the Odist is dependent on Isaiah here, 
he must have used the LXX: in other words, this Ode was composed 
in Greek. 

III. The theme of Ode xii is ‘the word’. But the Syriac noun 
employed is not that which regularly stands for Adyos ; it is pethgama, 
which answers better to pjya. This noun is used throughout the Ode 
except in v. 8, where we have me//étha, the usual equivalent of Adyos. 
The question arises, Is me//étha used here in the same sense in which 
pethgama is used in the rest of the Ode? Dr Harris remarks: 
‘ Apparently the Ode has two different renderings of Adyos.’ I venture 
to take a different view. 

In w. § it is said: ‘ the swiftness of the word (fethgama) is indescrib- 
able’.' ethgama is still the subject of vv. 6 and 7, and of the first 
part of v. 8, which says: ‘and by it the worlds spoke one to another.’ 
The second half of v. 8 is thus translated by Dr Harris: ‘and in the 
Word | me//étha here] were those that were silent.’ But what does this 
mean, and how does it carry on the thought of the first half of the 
verse? The Syriac is aam pokes aim rsica> camo. 
It occurred to me some time ago—before I had thought of looking for 
the original Greek—that these words were intended to convey the 
following sense: ‘and those that were silent became with-speech’,’ 
i.e. acquired the power of speech, became vocal. I am now confident 
that this is the true meaning, and I believe that the Syriac of v. 8» 
is merely an attempt at translating literally xai ra dgpwva Eudwva eyévero. 
"Adwvos is rendered by gadrz ‘silent’, in Is. liii 7, Acts viii 32; 
while wdlsas, ‘with- (or in-) speech’, is exactly equivalent to éudwvos, 
since mellétha (rasa) means not only ‘word’ but also ‘ the power of 
speech’. For the construction cf. Pesh. at Lk. xxiv 5, where éuddBuwv 
8& yevopévwv abrav is rendered ‘and they became in-fear’, in contrast 
with syr. vet. (CS) which has simply ‘and they feared’. 

Similar assonances to that in ddwvos and éudwvos emerge elsewhere 
in the Odes when the Syriac is translated into Greek in the most 





1 Lit. ‘without recounting’, an extraordinary expression in Syriac, which I 
strongly suspect to be a translation of dvexdiynros. 

2 The Syriac preposition ‘in’ may also be translated ‘by’ or ‘with’, as the 
context requires. 
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obvious way. Thus, in Ode xxxi 3 rdhagna whan, ‘ grace 
and joy’, is exactly ydpw Kai yxapdy. Again, Ode xxx 6 says: ‘And 
it (the fountain of living water) came undefined and unseen; and until 
it was set in the midst they did not know it.’ The italicized words are 
quite literally dépurros xai ddparos, though they might equally well stand 
for the two corresponding Greek adverbs. 

IV. In order to find out whether the Odes were composed in Greek 
or Hebrew, an obvious course is to examine their allusions to the Old 
Testament, with a view to discovering whether they betray any depend- 
ence on the LXX. But it is unfortunate that—whether of set purpose 
or not we cannot say—the author has only too successfully disguised 
his scriptural allusions. Sometimes the disguise is transparent enough : 
as when he says, ‘as the eyes of a son to his father’ (Ode xiv 1); but 
though we can occasionally find the passage he is using, it is as a rule 
impossible to say whether he is working with any particular form of 
text. Nevertheless, in the following case there appears to be some 
tangible evidence to go upon. 

Ps, exv 1, LXX (= 2 Cor. iv 13) 

ériotevoa 8d éXdAynoa. 

2 Cor. iv 13, Pesh. 

‘I believed, therefore (résen \\ =) have I also spoken.’ 

Ode xxviii 4 


‘I believed, therefore (réaen A\\ =) I was at rest.’ 

Ps. cxvi 10, Heb. (= cxv 1, LXX) 

‘I believed, for I will speak.’ 
Ps. cxvi 10, Pesh. 
‘I believed, ad I spoke.’ 

Thus Ode xxviii 4 says, ‘I believed, therefore’, in the same Syriac 
words which translate éricrevoa 5:6 in 2 Cor. iv 13 (= Ps. cxv 1); while 
in the Psalm neither the Hebrew nor the Syriac version of it expresses 
‘therefore’. It may of course be denied that in saying ‘I believed, 
therefore’, quite abruptly and without obvious reference to anything 
in the preceding context, the Odist does so under the influence of the 
Psalm at all. But in view of the way in which he elsewhere turns 
Scripture phrases off, and just avoids making a definite quotation, 
I find it hard to believe that we have here a purely accidental coinci- 
dence with the LXX. 

V. The Hebrew verbs n43 and 1) ‘to flee’, and their Syriac 
equivalent p%, are not, so far as I know, used metaphorically of 
fleeing for refuge to, taking refuge in, God; they regularly denote 
a real local flight. Both languages use other verbs to express the idea 
of taking refuge in God. But in Ode xxv 1 it is said: ‘unto Thee 
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have I fled (kBts.), my God.’ Is not this a translation of pds vt 
xarépvyov (cf. Ps. cxlii 9)? 

VI. In Odes vi 1, vii 20, xiv 8, and xxvi 3—the only passages in 
which a musical instrument is mentioned—we find the Greek noun 
xGdpa transliterated. It is true that the word was in use in Syriac at 
an early date, for it occurs a number of times in the Syriac Old Testa- 
ment. A statement as to its use in the Psalms will be sufficient for the 
present purpose. The rule there is that when either of the two stringed 
instruments, nebhe/ or kinnor, is mentioned alone in the Hebrew, it is 
represented in the Syriac by 4enna@ra, which is merely the Syriac form 
of kinnor. But when xebhel and kinnor occur together, xidpa is 
employed for edhe/. The equation kennara in Syr. = nedbhel (standing 
alone) in Heb., of which there happens to be only one example in 
Pss. (viz. cxliv 9), is supported by other passages, as Is. xiv 4, Am. v 22. 
Thus, in the Psalms at least, «apa is only used in conjunction with 
kennara, that is, when a second stringed instrument has to be named. 
If then the Odes were written in Hebrew and not in Greek, why is 
the Greek word for harp always used in the Syriac version, and the 
Semitic word avoided ? 

VII. Dr Abbott thinks little of certain alleged cases of translation 
from Greek words with privative a/pha. But I think there are some 
instances of this in the Odes which, when carefully considered, are in 
themselves nearly decisive of the question whether or not the Syriac 
text is a translation from Greek. I have already (see p. 534 note 1) 
drawn attention to the odd Syriac expression in Ode xii 5 ‘ the swiftness 
of the word is indescribable’, lit. ‘without recounting’, which I have 
identified with dvexdujyyros. The following cases are even more telling. 

The first is emphasized by Dr Harris on p. 47 of his Introduction 
(second ed.). He says: ‘An interesting example [of Syr. jasass nels 
for dpOévws| will be found in Ode 11 v. 6, where we read “speaking 
waters touched my lips from the fountain of God without grudging” 
(i.e. abundantly).’ Here the context requires the really positive idea 
which d¢66vws expresses, but which the Syriac does not express. 

Exactly the same is the case with Ode vii 3: ‘He caused me to 
know Himself without grudging’, is again quite inadequate to express 
‘liberally’, ‘freely’; and it is only from the requirements of the 
context, and from the literal correspondence of the Syriac phrase to 
dpOdvws, that we can arrive at the meaning by guessing the original 
Greek. A third passage to which the same remark applies is xx 7: 
‘but put on the grace of the Lord without grudging. The expression 
Jaca. nls is found as a translation of ddOovos, dbOdvws, in 4 Macc. 
iii 10 (dpOdvovs ryyds), and Wisd. vii 13; and the crudeness of the 
Syriac in the former case is paralleled by the passages in the Odes. 
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VIII. There is another point which must not be passed over, though 
its full force will be appreciated only by Syriac students. This is the 
use in the Odes of rls, calsx after substantives to express possession. 
Strictly speaking Aus should not be used (in cases where a possessive 
suffix is grammatically possible) except to give some sort of prominence 
to the possessor or to emphasize the fact of possession. Its indiscrimi- 
nate employment after a noun, and equivalent to pov, adrot, in the same 
position, is frequent in translations from Greek (though not in the 
earliest), but is hardly met with in native Syriac works. In original 
compositions by the best Syriac writers ,\ax expresses ‘my’, ‘mine’, 
‘my own’, not simply ‘my’. Examples of an unidiomatic use of Aus 
in the Odes are the following :— 

viii 2t sox rosso. (220 ‘and at my right hand’. [There is no 
obvious reason for emphasis—‘ my own ’—here. ] 

xi 18 wba Mains ‘in Thy land’. 


xii 4 wba mhaarten ‘of Thy beauty’. 


XVii 12 sles r>As> ‘in my love’. 

xvii 13 slay rwdaqas ‘my blessing’. 

xxv 2 gly 34nN00 ‘and my helper’. 

xxvi2 mlby eWdeego <hpar ‘His holy song’. 

xxviii g sles e reamalla ‘but my (suffering of) wrong’. 

I cannot think that a Syriac translation from Hebrew of, say, the 
third or fourth century, would have contained these anomalous con- 
structions; for Hebrew has no detachable possessive particle, and 
relies entirely upon suffixes. 


Before closing this paper there is a matter on which I wish to ask for 
information. In Ode xxxiv 5 we read :— 


Asis aco asam .dkwdlsa acor has 


‘The likeness of that which is below is that which is above.’ 
Now Moses Bar Képha (saec. ix) in his Exposition of the Jacobite 
Liturgy (Brit. Mus. MS Add. 21210 fol. 51 4), after explaining that the 
deacons with their fans represent the cherubim and seraphim, adds :— 


rodls alco poadun’ Asks whose WA ptr 
‘For they say: The likeness of what is above are those things that are 
below.’ 


It is obvious that there is some close connexion between these two 
sayings ; and at first I took it for granted that Bar Képha was merely 
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quoting in a loose way from the Ode. I now feel some hesitation 
about this conclusion. Bar Képha’s quotation formula, ‘they say’, 
rather suggests some philosophical dictum than an immediate quotation 
from such a book as the Odes; and in Ode xxxiv the Odist is himself 
definitely philosophizing ; the passage cited above continues: ‘for 
everything is above, and what is below is nothing, but is imagined by 
those in whom there is no knowledge.’ 

It has occurred to me that the Odist may here be quoting as well as 
Bar Képha. If any evidence could be produced in confirmation of 
this suspicion, it might throw a flood of light on many questions which 
have arisen out of our Syriac text of the Odes. 


R. H. Conno ty. 


“EDI@®QSKEIN. 


In the January number of this JourNAL, p. 188 ff, Mr C. H. Turner 
has an elaborate Note on the meaning of érupdoxew. The Note occurs 
at the end of an article on the Gospel of Peter, in the course of which, 
as also in the Note, Mr Turner explains his reasons for differing from 
the views set forth by Professor Lake in his book on the Historical 
Evidence for the Resurrection, published in 1907. I find myself 
differing from both my friends, or rather I agree first with one, then 
with the other, and I venture to think that a fresh statement of the 
questions at issue may not be out of place. The exact meaning of 
érupwoxew May seem a small matter, but the fact is that its discussion 
raises a good many interesting and important questions as to the way 
in which the New Testament writers reckoned time: we begin with 
mere questions of lexicography, but at the end we may find our- 
selves discussing the nationality of St Luke and his credibility as 
a historian. 

To put the matter shortly, I agree with Mr Turner that érupdoxew is 
used of the next day ‘drawing on’, even of the Jewish Sabbath which 
began at dusk: this is indeed the traditional meaning. On the other 
hand I agree generally with Professor Lake in his exposition of 
Lk. xxiii 56. 

1. Zhe Semitic usage-—The word émdoéoxew is somewhat rare in 
Greek and most of the known passages, if not all, in which it occurs 
have been suggested either by Matt. xxviii 1 or Lk. xxiii 54. But the 
Semitic equivalents are used with some freedom in contexts that are 
not Biblical. The words in question are derived from the root x-g-, 
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which is usually said to imply ‘ brightness’ or ‘dawning’, so that at first 
sight they are as inappropriate as émupioxew to denote the beginning of 
a Jewish day. 
Nevertheless the root is so used in Jewish Aramaic, e.g. Pes. 4a 
[DIN 9 IDS NNN 

means ‘the evening of the 13th (Nisan), at the beginning of the 14th’, 
where the word translated ‘at the beginning of’ is za@ghé, which would 
imply ‘ brightening up’, if 33 really meant ‘to dawn’. Yet the time 
indicated must be about sunset. 

It seems to me that the word is primarily astrological, and that the 
light indicated is not the light of day at all. Mughé (rea\as, 
N13 3313) is the planet Venus. The ‘dawn’ implied by the verb may 
therefore have been originally that of the Morning or Evening Star, not 
that of the Sun." 

However this may be, the Syriac use is quite clear, odd as it is. 
dea Xa 3 means ‘very early in the morning’, while the causative 
conjugation ea\ rv’ means ‘to keep vigil all night’, and the verbal 
noun used before a day of the week means ‘the night preceding such- 
and-such a day’. ‘Thus in the Chronicle of Joshua Stylites § 47 
(Wright, p. 36) we are told of the fire in the sky ‘on the 22nd of 
August, on the night preceding Friday’, where the word translated by 
Wright ‘night preceding’ (maghai-) is by derivation ‘ dawning’.’ 
Similarly in Joshua Stylites § 27 (Wright, p. 18) the night between 
Friday, 17 May, 496, and the following Saturday he calls ‘the day of 
Friday, dawning of Saturday’ (ehax ats chsoten sas). 

One other Syriac word must be noticed here. Mk. xiii 35 divides 
the watching-time into four parts, Evening, Midnight, Cock-crow, 
Morning.’ Probably these are not formal divisions of the night as 
opposed to the day, or to be regarded as equally long. But in any 
case ‘cock-crow’ comes between midnight and the morning. Now 
in the Sinai Palimpsest the word for cock-crow is zughayta, a formation 
from Mugha. Whether therefore we connect the word with Venus or 
not, it is here used for a time before the dawn, rather than for the 
dawn itself. 


1 It is really the same in Hebrew. 73) is never quite certainly used of sunlight. 
David says the Lorp is his Candle, lighting up his darkness like the star (2 Sam. 
xxii 29). In 2 Sam. xxiii 4 may not 123%) be a note of time—‘ a morning cloudless 
from the time of the rising of the Morning Star’? 

* If the connexion with Venus be accepted, it would be literally ‘in the starlight 
of Friday’, and in the context it must be the Evening Star, since the time in 
question is also in a sense reckoned to the preceding Thursday. 

* The Greek words are dyé, pecovixriov, GAexropodavias, mpwi. 
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2. Greek use of émipwoxev outside the Gospels—We do not learn 
much about émdeéoxew from Liddell and Scott. In addition to the 
N. T. a reference is given to C. I. 9119, in other words to the grave- 
stone of a Christian lady from Nubia who departed this life about 
eleven hundred years ago just before the 8th of Athyr; but as the 
‘inscription’ does not further tell us what time of day this was, it is 
useless for our purpose. Sophocles Lexicon quotes a more interesting 
passage from the Paschal Chronicle (Migne, xcii 532 end), which dates 
the Last Supper on March 22, Nisan 13, in the 5th hour of the night, 
near the beginning of March [23].' Here, therefore, the hour of 
émupwoxew is in the 5th hour after sunset, from 10-11 p.m. 

Why does the Chronicler put the Last Supper so late? Turn to 
Aphraates and you will see. In his Homily on the Pascha we are told 
that from the moment our Saviour gave His Body to be eaten He was 
numbered among the dead, and that the miraculous darkness at the 
Crucifixion and the subsequent light count as one night and day.’ So 
he makes three whole days and nights between the true Death (at the 
Supper) and the Resurrection, for ‘in the night when Sunday was 
drawing on,’ at the same time that He gave His Body to the Disciples, 
He rose from the dead’ (Aphr. xii § 6, pp. 517-520). 

Thus the passage in the Paschal Chronicle is not so much an 
independent use of émiupiioxew as an interpretation of Matt. xxviii 1. 
We learn, further, that Aphraates and his followers felt no objection to 
placing the actual moment of the Resurrection a full hour before 
midnight on what we should call Saturday. Such persons evidently 
reckon their day to begin about the same time as the Jewish ritual day. 

Not all chronologers were satisfied with reckoning the darkness at 
the Crucifixion as an extra night. Tyconius (Azés, p. 58) is particularly 
emphatic against the theory. His solution is that any part of a twenty- 
four hours’ day counts for the whole. But even he reckons the night 
as belonging to the following day :—si Dominus ante solem, id est ante 


! The passage is confused and I suspect a lacuna. The actual text of the last 
words is &paq vuxrepwy € TH émupwoxovon eis cixada teraprnv. Something is wrong 
here, for later on Nisan 14 is said very distinctly to be the Crucifixion day, and that 
according to the Chronicler is March 23. 

* Part of this reckoning is also in the Didascalia (see below), but Aphraates is, 
I believe, alone in thinking of our Lord as dead from the time of the Supper. 


* Syr. ars jw Xan rails. For the construction we may compare 
Warsaw ronaX 37 all 520,, and aha mon rcal\ 521, 


where ‘ Friday ’ and ‘ Saturday’ are fem., and so the verb is in the fem. In Matt. 
xxviii 1, therefore, the Syriac versions state that Sunday was ‘coming on’, not that 


the night was ‘ dawning into’ Sunday. In 521, Aphraates says directly 


Reo CaAr> Ww. 
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initium diet, resurrextt, nox illa pars est inlucescentis diet: quod et 
competit operibus Dei, ut non dies obscuretur in noctem sed nox lucescat 
in diem (p. 57). Here we have a real occurrence of ¢//ucescere, which 
is the standing equivalent in the Gospels of émipdoxew, and it is used 
in the natural sense of the approach of daylight. It should be noted 
that Tyconius gives no opinion as to the hour of the Resurrection : any 
time after sunset on Saturday would suit his theory. But he is conscious 
that Mk. xvi 2 implies, even with the Western reading, some time nearer 
sunrise on Easter Sunday.’ 

Two other ecclesiastical writers have a claim to be heard here, because 
they are concerned with actual ritual observance, concerning which they 
are so far authoritative, rather than with harmonistic exegesis. 

(a) The lady, whom it is still convenient to call ‘Silvia’, describes 
the services which she saw in and near Jerusalem in the fifth or sixth 
century (Jéinera sancta 71-101). The day began ‘before cock-crow’ 
and ended with the ceremony called Zucernare, i.e. 75 Avyxvixov, which 
was usually about 4 p.m. (ora decima p. 72,). This is perhaps a con- 
troversial statement ; but whatever may have been the origin of the 
Lamp-lighting, ‘Silvia’s’ view is clear, for on p. 82,, she ends her 
description of the Saturday before Palm Sunday with ef fit Lucernare 
iuxta consuetudinem, continuing Alia ergo die, id est Dominica. And 
again at the end of Palm Sunday she says (p. 84,,) guam/ibet vero sit, 
tamen fit Lucernare ... Item alia die, id est secunda feria. In each case 
the first event noticed is at cock-crow. 

‘Silvia’ once uses the word ¢//ucescere. After stating that vigils are 
kept from the Lamp-lighting on Friday till the morning of Saturday 
before Palm Sunday,’ she goes on to say Af ubi autem coeperit se mane 
facere sabbato illucescente, offeret episcopus et facit oblationem mane sabbato 
(81,,). The time indicated seems to be about ‘cock-crow’: sabbato 
illucescente seems to me to mean ‘on the ensuing Saturday’, not ‘at the 
time of day when Saturday was approaching’. 

With reference to Paschal chronology it should be noticed that on 
Maundy Thursday there is a special Mass (0d/atio) about 4 p.m. (85,,) ; 
then the people go home to dinner (86,) at sundown, immediately after 
which they assemble at Olivet, go up to the place of the Ascension 
(Jmbomon) at midnight (86,,), visit Gethsemane at cock-crow (86,, 4), 


1 The passage is curious enough to be worth quoting in full (Rules, p. 57): ‘nam 
Marcus dicit oriente sole—non orto sed oriente, id est ad ortum eunte ; Lucas autem 
diluculo, sed ne de hac locutione ambigeretur, alteri euangelistae aperte noctem 
fuisse testantur, nam Matheus nocte dicit uenisse mulieres ad monumentum et 
uidisse Dominum, Iohannes uero cum adhuc tenebrae essent.’? So, as usual, Mark is 
to be explained away to fit the other Gospels! I suppose ad ortum eunte might be 
made to mean any time in the night. 

2 p. 814, de hora lucernarii sexta feria... usque in mane sabbato. 
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and arrive in Jerusalem at early dawn, when it begins to be light enough 
to recognize faces (87,). From ‘Silvia’s’ account the Last Supper 
itself does not seem to be directly commemorated, only the discourses 
which the Lord spoke to the Disciples sitting in a cave.’ Possibly 
Joh. xiv—xvii is intended. 

(4) The interests of the compilers of the Dédascalia and of the 
Apostolic Constitutions are also primarily liturgical rather than exegetical. 
The Didascalia is marked by a very peculiar chronology of Passion 
Week, whereby our Lord eats an anticipated Passover with the Disciples 
on Tuesday evening, followed by His arrest that same night (272,_,,).’ 
The object of this reckoning appears in V xviii (288,,_,,): it is to legiti- 
mate the Fast of Holy Week, viz. abstinence from Monday to Thursday, 
strict fast on Friday and Saturday. This fast leads up to the Easter 
Feast : it therefore becomes important to know exactly when it should 
end. There is no uncertainty as to the answer: ‘ Be gathered together 
and watch all the night, reading the Scriptures until the third hour of 
the night after the Saturday, and then break your fast’ (V xix 1 
pp. 288,,-290,). This method of stating the time (repeated 276,, 292,) 
does not, however, explain when Saturday ends. In 278,, it is distinctly 
deduced from Gen. i 5 that the evening belongs to the following day. 
Yet in 272, and in 278,, the Last Supper is spoken of as taking 
place in the evening of the preceding day. In any case the author of 
the Didascalia has a different outlook from the true Semitic view of 
Aphraates, for he speaks of the night affer such and such a day 
(274,, 290,). I cannot help getting the impression that the Dédas- 
calia tries to reckon days by the Roman method of midnight to 
midnight. 

That at any rate is the interpretation followed in the Constitutions, 
for the passage in the Didascalia about ending the Fast at the third 
hour of the night is interpreted in the Cons¢itutions to mean cock-crow : 
émupwoxovons pas caBBdrwv, Ares oti Kypiaxy, dad éatrépas Ews dAeKTopo- 
gwvias dypyrvotvres . . . ypyyopetre . . . péxpis GAextpvdvwy Kpavyis 
(291,-,;). I take this to mean ‘when Sunday approaches, continue 
fasting after Saturday has past until about 3 am. on Easter 
morning ’. 

The Zestamentum Domini, on the other hand, which also has some 


1 Spelunca in qua ipsa die Dominus cum apostolis fuit ... loca de enangelio legun- 
tur in quibus Dominus allocutus est disapulos eadem die sedens in eadem spelunca 
(86, 11). 

2 Didase. V xiv 5. I quote the Didascalia and the Constitutions by the pages of 
Funk’s edition, 

8 «The third hour of the night’ in Ac. xxiii 23 is taken by Blass to mean about 
9-10 p.m. 
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connexion with the Constitutions, if not with the Diédascalia, puts the 
end of the Fast at midnight (Zest. Dom. ii 12).' 

Three passages from Epiphanius also deserve mention here. They 
are all in a sense derived from the Didasca/ia, but they are of interest 
as shewing more or less what éripwoxeww meant towards the end of the 
fourth century. Epiphanius (Z.xf. fidei 21) says émupwoxovon terpadk 
cuvednpOn & kipos. Now whatever chronology we take of the Paschal 
Week, the arrest of our Lord took place in the middle of the night, 
before cock-crow: érupwoxew here therefore indicates midnight, the 
beginning of the Roman day. In Panar. Haer. \xxi 11, on the other 
hand, writing against the Audiani, he says of the Jews émupwoxovons 
Ths Kuptakns éorépas Sivavrat Oiew 75 Tacyxa’ peta yap Eomépav TapedOdvtos 
tov caBBarov ov Sivavrar épyov émitedciv. We need not discuss the 
Paschal date here implied; in any case the Sunday indicated begins 
when the Sabbath is over, and that is in the ‘evening’. émiooxew 
here, therefore, denotes the approach of evening on the Saturday before 
Easter. Yet the same Epiphanius /aer. li 26 writes émupdoxovoa 
Kupiaky) TevTeKxawdeKdtn vuKTEepwy, Orep Fv pwturyds gdov Kal yas Kal 
ovpavod Kal vuKTos Kal tpépas, i.e. he emphasizes the derivation from 
gas, shewing that the word to a Greek ear suggested the approach of 
illumination rather than the approach of evening. 

Thus the Greek Ecclesiastical writers base their Easter reckoning 
and their use of érupicxew on Matt. xxviii 1, or upon something that 
depends on that verse. On the other hand, the mere word appears 
to indicate coming light and illumination rather than the gathering 
dusk of the beginning of a Jewish day. In any case it is impossible 
to study the descriptions of the ancient Ecclesiastical mode of observing 
Easter without being struck with the difference between it and what we 
are accustomed to in England to-day, or without realizing that both 
views are represented in the New Testament: most appropriately the 
Roman Church reads Matt. xxviii 1-7 for the Gospel on Holy Saturday, 
but Mk. xvi 1-7 on Easter Sunday itself. Our modern Easter Hymn 
speaks of the ‘glorious morning ray, Breaking o’er the purple East’ ; 
the Church tradition prefers words like O were beata Nox, quae sola 
meruit scire tempus et horam in qua Christus ab inferis resurrexit. 


1 It shouldbe noted that all this part of the Didascalia is extant only in Syriac, so 
that we cannot use it as direct evidence for the meaning of émpd&oxeww, since the 
words derived from the root -g-h are used more freely in Syriac than émpdoxew 
is in Greek. A clear instance is Didasc. V xiv 8 (274,), where Funk has Parasceve 
illucescente (eum vehementer coram Pilato accusaverunt), This modern Latin render- 
ing appears to make Friday begin at dawn; but the corresponding words in the 
Constitutions (275,) are mapaoxevijs ovens, and the Syriac really says ‘ Now when 


it was very early on the Friday’ (Wh>0t> en Seats 3A). 
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3. Zhe Holy Women in the Gospel._—The chief interest of the above 
rather extended survey of the use and apparent origin of ériicxew 
is connected with the accounts of our Lord’s Burial and of the visit of 
the Women to the grave on Easter Day. I may therefore be permitted 
a few words on the Gospel narratives themselves, so far as they touch 
upon the movements of these Women. 

St Mark, who does not use émidioxew at all, tells a clear and, as 
I venture to think, a consistent story. The Women see the hasty 
burial (Mk. xv 47) before sunset on Good Friday: it was already late 
(v. 42). When the Jewish Sabbath was past and the shops were 
accessible they buy spices (xvi 1), i.e. on what we call Saturday evening. 
Then ‘very early’ on Sunday morning—but this is explained to be ‘at 
sunrise ’—they come to the tomb (xvi 2). All this is surely credible 
and the only account that is credible. Our Lord was not taken down 
from the Cross directly after He died, it was ‘when the evening was 
come’; the Women could hardly have had time for their purchases 
before dusk, when the legal Sabbath began. What Mark tells us is 
that after the enforced twenty-four hours’ pause for rest and reflexion 
they were ready to do what they could, and they buy at once what was 
necessary. They were not eafecting the Resurrection. An all-night 
vigil by the tomb, outside the City, would have been almost certainly 
impracticable for them, and why should they have thought of it? 
Nevertheless they are up early, and by sunrise they are at the tomb. 

I do not see any real incongruity between Aiav zpwit and dvareiAavtos 
tov HA‘ov in xvi 2: I doubt if Acav zpwi here means more than ‘as early 
as they possibly could’. 

The accounts in Matthew and Luke differ in certain points from 
Mark, but where they differ they each contain internal improbabilities. 
In Matthew we have the story of the Guard at the Tomb, and all 
mention of the Women’s spices is omitted. Possibly it may have been 
felt that the presence of a Guard was inconsistent with any attempt to 
get at the corpse. However this may be, Archdeacon Allen must be 
right in saying (p. 300): ‘He [Matt.] seems to have wished to omit 
the “purchase”, but not to have cared to pass over the note of time 
attached to it.’ So we get the Women witnessing the Burial (Matt. 
xxvii 61), as in Mark, but after telling about the Guard Matthew goes 
on ‘ Now late on the Sabbath, as it was drawing on to the first day of 
the week, there came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to look at 

1 The Jewish reckoning makes dyias -yevouévns ambiguous, so St Mark twice 
adds an explanatory clause. Here énei jv mapacxevn explains that though late it 
was not yet the Sabbath. On the other hand Gre é5vcev 6 fjAvos in Mk. i 32 
explains that the Galileans did not carry their sick folk out till the Sabbath was 


“over. mapacxevn in St Mark is hardly our Friday, but rather the time from 3 p.m. 
to sunset (cf. Jos. Ant. xvi 6, 2). 
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the tomb ; and behold, there was a great earthquake .. . and the angel 
said ... “He is risen”’ (xxviii 1, 2%, 5, 6). p 

As we have seen in the earlier part of this article, this passage is the 
starting-point for the Ecclesiastical observance of Holy Week, but it is 
very difficult to follow in detail. No doubt dé caBBérwv rH émipo- 
oxovayn eis piav caBBdrwv means ‘ late on Saturday near the beginning of 
Sunday’: but what did the Evangelist understand by Saturday and 
Sunday? For it is not the Jewish reckoning, as we might have expected. 
The visit of the Women to the tomb, with the Angel telling them that 
the Lord’s Resurrection had been already accomplished, must be after 
the Jewish Sabbath is over; besides, we must account for vu«rds in 
Matt. xxviii 13. It seems to me that ‘ Matthew’ hardly attempted to 
construct a time-table, or considered the intrinsic improbability of an 
all-night vigil for the Women. In any case the abiding peculiarity of 
his narrative is that he does not use the strict Jewish day, and con- 
sequently there is considerable likelihood that the community for which 
he wrote—was it Antioch ?—did not use the Jewish day either. 

Let us now turn to St Luke. Here we read of the Burial, followed 
by the note of time xat jjpepa iv mwapacKeras Kal odBBatov érépwoxev 
(Lk. xxiii 54). The Women follow and witness what was done, and 
return to prepare—Luke does not say to duy—their spices. On the 
Sabbath indeed they rest (xxiii 56), but very early on Sunday they 
arrive at the Tomb (xxiv 1). Here again it is difficult to suppose that 
the Holy Women are keeping Jewish days, for the preparations for 
embalming are clearly placed by Luke on Good Friday evening (xxiii 56). 
But as he does not make them buy in the shops he does not introduce 
a patent impossibility. 

It should be noticed that there is one curious piece of evidence 
which tends to shew that St Luke really did regard the ‘night’ as 
belonging to the previous ‘day’ and not vice versa. It is not Ac. xx 7, 
because 7 éavpuov proves nothing. Both the Greek aivpuyv and the 
Hebrew “in are used of the next period of daylight, independently 
of conventional reckonings of time. To-morrow is to-morrow in Hebrew 
as in English, whether it be reckoned the same day of the week or not." 
If the Christians of Troas assembled in the evening and St Paul was 
to start during the following period of daylight, that would be ‘to-morrow’ 
(éravpuov), whether they considered themselves to have met on April 11 
or April 12. Similarly in Ac. xxiii 31, 32 jyayov dui vuxrds ... TH de 
éravpiov . . . iméorpeay is intelligible both to Jews and to Greeks. 


1! See the conversation of Lot’s daughters in Gen. xix 34. Further, the Israelites 
gathered the manna all day and all night and all the morrow (NN2n OY b>) 
in Nu. xi 32: see also Judith vi 21, vii 1. 

VOL. XIV. Nn 
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But Lk. ix 37 is different. The phrase rq ééjs occurs twice in the 
Third Gospel and three times in Acts, not at all in the rest of the N.T., 
so that it may be regarded as characteristically Lucan, and as reflecting 
St Luke’s point of view. St Luke tells the story of the Transfiguration 
in such a way as to suggest something happening at night (see v. 32, 
with the references to prayer in vv. 28, 29), and goes on to say ‘Now 
it came to pass rq ééjs Hepa, on the next day...’ (v. 37). These 
apparently simple words caused a difficulty to some ancient translators. 
The Old Syriac has ‘on that day’, and so has the Sahidic, while D and 
the Old Latin have ‘in the course of the day’ (Sui rijs jpépas). In 
other words, according to the strict Ecclesiastical reckoning, it was not 
on the next day, but on the same day. 

I infer that St Luke habitually thought of day and night much as we 
do. The whole night did not belong to the following day, as in the 
legal Jewish Kalendar. Where he made the division can hardly be ascer- 
tained. If the Women rested on the Sabbath and yet were at the Tomb 
épOpov Babéws, the division must be earlier than this’: perhaps St Luke 
thought of ‘cock-crow’ as beginning the day, just as ‘Silvia’ seems to 
do. But however he divided his time he uses his words correctly: 
érépwoxev in Lk. xxiii 54 refers to the ‘drawing on’ of a conventional 
period of time, not to an increase of daylight. Probably St Luke knew 
the term as a conventional equivalent among Greek-speaking Semites 
for the Aramaic 7-g-h. 

It would take too long to follow Mr Turner and Prof. Lake in their 
discussion of the Gospel of Peter and its relations to the Canonical 
Four. I can only say that I have found no parallel anywhere to zpwias 
8¢ érupdoxovros ToU caBBarov (Lv. Petri § 9 init.), in which the Sabbath 
appears to begin at, or just before, daylight. It seems to correspond 
with the general ignorance of ‘Peter’ about Jewish affairs and with 
nothing else. One chief aim I have had in view is to shew that 
émupwoxew is not quite so rare as the Dictionaries suggest, though its 
use is almost wholly confined to technical questions concerning the 
beginning of a Jewish day. I imagine it is a real example of that 
‘ Jewish Greek’ which the discoveries of Egyptian papyri have reduced 
to such a restricted compass. Its Aramaic equivalent, on the other 
hand, is much more freely used, whatever physical explanation be 
adopted for its origin. 

F, C. BurkITT. 


1 Lk, xxiv 1; the Old Syriac translates this ‘in the early dawn’ ; the Peshitta, 
under the influence of Joh. xx 1, has ‘in the dawn while yet dark’. 
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STTIAAAES. 


Plut. Mor. 476A 7 8& rod ppovipov duibeors trois Te Twpatixois Tapéxet 
yoAnvav eri mreiorov éxAvovea Tis Tav vorwv KaTacKevas eyxpareia Kal 
dairy cwppove kai perpiows movos- Kav tis eEwhev apy aovs dorep 
diadpopy yévyrar omAddos, ‘ edorade? Kai xovhy Kepaig mapyveyxey,’ os 
gyno "Acxdyrudys mapaddyou S€ twos Kal peyddov KxaradaBdvros Kai 
Kpatynoavros, éyyus 5 Auypyv. ... 

Rocks are not liable to sudden excursions, the natural meaning of 
diadpony': and if they were it would be well to have as much sail 
on as possible. If S:adpou% omAddos means puffs of a gusty wind, all 
is simple. We have first the calm,’ then the gusts that preluded the 
storm, then zapddoyds Tis kal péyas, Or -dv tt Kal péya: I prefer the 
former alternative, dveuos being supplied as with omAds. For the wind 
disturbing the calm of a man’s temperament compare e.g. James 
i 6, Ephesians iv 14, Theophan. CAvon. p. 156. 11, Longin. fv. 22, 
and especially Themist. 7 a dre roivuv 7 BaciAéws Wx?) pi) Kvpaiver, pnde 
Ovpod Kai dpyis tvedpara dypia Kukg Te abriv Kal raparre padiws é& ddAcyns 
dpxns pur{opeva (cf. 67D), Plut. Mor. 52 B (with MSS reading peraipo- 
pevov = peréwpov aipopevov nisi hoc legendum coll. 865 F). 

Plut. Mor. 101 B rq St Yuyg odk eorw eyyevér Oar yiOos ob8% yapav 
BeBaov dv pH rd edOvpov Kai dpoBov Kai Gappareov Gorep Epav 7} yadyvnv 
dxAvorov troBdAnrat, GAA Kav Sropedudoy tis eAris 7} TéEpus abry taxi 
ppovridos éxpayeions Gorep év evdia omAddos cvvexvOn Kai cvverapdxOn. 

‘Calm of a rock’ is nonsense, and omAddos must go with éxpayeions 
as a genitive absolute. Cautious navigator as I am, I have never taken 
any safeguard against the bursting of rocks. No. Care is like a wind 
that follows on the mild breezes of hope or pleasure, and the subject 
is Yuxy = Oédacoa as before. Georg. Pachymer. (Walz RA. Gr. i 591) 
speaks of the helmsman as airds rév vodv émi odd purCopevos with fear 
and anxiety when the wind blows. 

Heliod. Aeth. v 31 fin. Oaddrry mpoceixacas av trois dvdpas aidvdiy 
omAddk KxatarveGévtas, ovtws adoyds Tis Spun mpds appactov Hyepe 
Tapaxyv. . . « 

Note— 

(1) That we have a comparison—iyepey cis—: dpyy qyepe eis 
Tapayynv. éyeipew is quite common of wind and wave. Ap. Rhod. 

1 Heliod. v 24, Opp. Hal. ii 587 dAdore piv Badd xipa biarpéxe: Hite AatAay. A 
rock is typically stationary, Marc. Ant. iv 49, Gataker. 

? Aristid. i 468 (D.) aipa ris Evjpov imhpxero nal weparrépw mpodvrwv Evpos %5n 


Aapmpds, nal rédos ekeppayn mvedpua efaicv. ... See also the other passage of Plutarch 
with which I deal. 


Nn2 
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i 1159, Lucian iii 363, Greg. Naz. i 148 p (Bened.). For épyy and the 
metaphor see Philo i p. 230 M. 

(2) That the order demands that the men shall be compared to 
the sea. 

(3) xaravecOévras cannot be ‘thrown out on to’ or ‘shaken by’ 
a rock: the Greeks (I could give numerous instances) say -jyyv-, 
-apatr-, &c., not -ve-. On the other hand it may be nearly equivalent 
to furvebévras. Eust. p. 1443. 40 couples eixatrdcecrov Kai edpirurtov. 
Hence the sense given by Warschewicz is undoubtedly right: ‘ Mari 
comparasses viros repentino turbine concitatos.’ 

A fourth place where the rendering ‘storm’ is somewaat preferable is 
in Philipp. A. P. vii 382. 6 where the corpse says 008° éxi xépaov cipyvyv 
ééw ppixaréns omAddos (turbine Brodaeus). ‘Nor, on the land, will 
I have peace from buffeting against this rock’ is impossible: Philippus 
is not Thucydides. But ¢pixadgov may be right (see below). Compare 
yaAdjvyn mvedparos Theophr. fr. vi 31. 

If we now examine Jude 12, it will be noticed that no meaning 
of omAddes exactly suits cvvevwxovpevor and zrowmaivovres: but that the 
article is masculine, and that in general the comparison is to things 
that are dordOuyro, edpimoro, uncertain, fading, and variable ; clouds 
borne by the winds, withered trees, waves, planets. On the article 
I would not build much, though omAds is adjectival and of a wind 
presumably masculine. In such company winds’ are more naturally 
mentioned than rocks or spots. So I think Oecumenius understood 
the word ; so the inventor of the word xaraomAdfew (see Zhes. Valpy 
or Dindorf, and cf. xaravyifev, which is fancifully treated in the Ziym. 
Magn.) ; and so the old glossaries which give proce//a. And they are 
undoubtedly right. With the masculine article and participles the idea 
of rocks would not necessarily be suggested rather than the contemporary 
use of the word of a ‘storm’. 

What, finally, is the meaning of omAds dvenos? A ‘dirty,’ ‘foul’ 
wind, perhaps, not in the quasi-metaphorical sense in which we say 
it, but literally. Plat. Rep. 496C év xeypove Kovoprod Kai Ladys... 
dmooras ... xaapds ... Plut. Mor. 126C od Kxabapiv ddAQ ovpredup- 
pévov TOAAG TG GAXOrpiv Kai pepwrumiepévov Gorep éx Ladys kai xewpivos. 
Hesych. ’A¢u{ A ]és: roAvmvovv (see Schmidt’s note: éAcyérvou probably 
refers to "AfaA-). “Ala: doBoXos, Kévis, madaworns, Kimpos ev dyyeiw 
iropeivaca. (Below, however, ’A{jpo: wvoai is, I take it, merely for 
aLjpuor = drjpoves.) aadéos in Ibyc. fr. 1 must (face Smyth) refer to 
a foul or blustering wind, not a ‘hot’ wind, since the reference is to 
Bopéas: where for @A¢ywv cf. Valck. on Eur. Phoen. 248. 


1 Compare e.g. Claudian i# Rufin. i 91 violentius Austris acribus, Euripi refluis 
incertius undis, prodigium, of Rufinus. 
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Dr M. R. James, however, whom I have to thank for reading this 
note, suggested that it may be ‘dirty’ in regard to its effect on the 
water,’ as in Isaiah lvii 20, ‘the wicked are like the troubled sea which 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt’. Cf. Dio Chrys. 
xxxii 30, Opp. Had. i 780, Gregor. Naz. i 477 c (Bened.) &vOa xayAnxes 
pev Kal puxia Kal KypuKes Kai tav dotpéwv Ta eAadpdrata e~wheiro Kat 
dmerruero. ‘That this is right, I infer from Hesych. “Aomos: xe‘pappos 
id Maxeddvwr, if the & be due to a wrong division of words, and the 
word is really Greek with reference to a muddy torrent. Otherwise 
there is no difficulty in a wind being ‘dappled’, a natural meaning 
of omAds, which is used substantivally (in error’) by Orph. Zith. 614 
kataotiktov omAddecow: Cf. Hesych. Badiav éAadov: Katdorixtov, 
motxidov With Schmidt’s note, and the common use of Baduos of winds, 
for which see Zhes. and Nonn. D. x 386 where Padus = dvepwdys 385. 
The adjectival use of omwAds has been examined negligently. Lexica 
cite Theophr. C. P. ii 4. 4 4) omAds Kai ere padXov 7% AevKdyevos EAaropopos 
where Schneider’s citation of Geopfon. ix 4 shews that the meaning is 
bypa or else ‘miry’. I will add Philostr. Jmagg. ii 13 omAddes 82 of 
métpat dua To dei paiverOar with the same implication. Compare also 
Anth, Append. (Cougny) ii 249. 

If I am right the word, used in this sense, has had a curious history. 
Introduced, from whatever quarter, into the literary Greek tongue, its 
meaning was soon forgotten. Dreaming that it must refer to a rock of 
some sort, the old Greek grammarians supposed that it must be a 
sunken rock on which a ship strikes suddenly: a meaning the word 
never has. Some fine Renaissance scholars perceived its true sense 
and translated it correctly: the learned of the eighteenth century dis- 
missed an interpretation which lacked the support of any ignorant 
Byzantine lexicographer. But it may undoubtedly bear the meaning 


of a ‘wet’ or ‘foul’ storm. 
A. D. Knox. 


WAS THE BAPTIST’S PREACHING APOCALYPTIC? 


THE Dean of Wells in his very sympathetic review of my Essay in 
‘ Foundations’ in the January number of the JouRNAL, raises an issue 
of considerable historical importance by his contention that ‘it is ancient 
Hebrew prophecy, and not “apocalyptic” in the hitherto accepted sense 
of the term, that forms the background of the Baptist’s preaching’. 


1 But compare Ael, N. A. xii 24 xatdormrov crayéow and the English ‘a splash 
of’, ‘splashed’. 
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His most important argument is that the phrase ‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand’ is attributed to John only in St Matthew’s Gospel. 
St Mark in the parallel passage has ‘ preaching a baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins’, St Matthew repeats the phrase in ch. iv 17 
(parallel to Mk. i 15) as a summary of our Lord’s preaching. The 
Dean argues that ‘on critical grounds it appears certain that in both 
places the writer of St Matthew’s Gospel is offering us a paraphrase of 
his own, which (however justifiable as a paraphrase) ought not to be 
made the basis of an historical argument’. 

I would submit that this is a mistaken reading of the critical com- 
parison of the texts of the Gospels. 

To take first the second occurrence of the phrase in St Matthew 
(iv 17)—it is not the case that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’ is 
a paraphrase by the editor of St Matthew of St Mark’s summary, for /he 
actual words ‘the Kingdom of God is at hand’ occur in the parallel 
passage in Mk. i 15 and are simply taken over by St Matthew from 
him. 

In the earlier passage (Mt. iii 2) no doubt St Matthew cannot be 
deriving the phrase ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’ from St Mark, 
but it does not follow that it is an editorial paraphrase. It is far more 
probable that he derives it from Q. A glance at the Synopsis shews 
that the main, if not the only source, which St Matthew uses for the 
preaching of John is Q. Of the six verses Mt. iii 7-12, which occur 
also in St Luke, only one (v. 11) is paralleled in St Mark, and even in 
this one verse the numerous small agreements of St Matthew and 
St Luke against St Mark and the fact that it contains the grammatical 
antecedent of the relative ob which begins the following (non-Marcan) 
verse (Mt. iii 12 = Lk. iii 17) prove that this verse also stood sub- 
stantially if not exactly in Q—St Mark and Q here, as in several other 
places, overlapping one another. Moreover, it is obvious that the 
account of John’s preaching in Q must have contained a word or two 
of introduction, traces of which are found in the agreement of St Matthew 
and St Luke against St Mark (Mt. iii 5, Lk. iii 3) in the phrase 4 zepixwpos 
tov ‘lopddvov. 

The facts, then, are these: St Matthew’s account of John the Baptist 
is not derived from St Mark alone but from St Mark and Q. As 
regards the preaching, it would appear to be entirely from Q. When 
therefore we find that the introductory summary of the contents of the 
preaching is given by St Matthew in the form ‘the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand’, and by St Mark in the form ‘a baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins’, seeing there is evidence that Q has some few 
words of introduction, it is far more reasonable to suppose that 
St Matthew transcribed a phrase from the introductory sentences of Q 
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than that he gratuitously modified beyond all recognition a phrase 
which he found in St Mark. 

Hence on purely critical grounds it is probable that our oldest 
authority Q represented John as preaching ‘the Kingdom of God is 
at hand’. The phrase is also specially connected with the Baptist in 
another Q passage 6 vopos kai of mpopjra: péxpe “Iwavvouy dad tore 7 
Baorreia tod Geod cbayyediferar (Lk. xvi 16, cf. Mt. xi 12), But the 
view that he expected an immediate and catastrophic coming of the 
Kingdom conceived in the Apocalyptic style does not rest on this one 
phrase alone. ‘Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come’ 
implies an immediate judgement. The metaphor in ‘the axe is laid 
at the foot of the trees’ pictures the farmer throwing down his axe for 
just a moment while he divests himself of his garment before beginning 
the immediate work of felling. Again, the ‘baptism with Spirit and with 
fire’ which is to come after is most naturally interpreted of the Apoca- 
lyptic outpouring of the Spirit (Joel ii 28, &c.), and the ‘ purging of the 
threshing floor’ of the Messianic Judgement. 

There is, of course, as I myself emphasized, much in John’s preaching 
which recalls the manner of the older Prophets, but in view of the con- 
siderations adduced above I feel that it is a fair and adequate estimate 
of his peculiar position to say of him as I did, ‘ Apocalyptist and Prophet, 
the new and the old, are in him combined’. 

If the preaching of John the Baptist was eschatological, it is natural 
to infer that to him the act of baptism itself had also an eschatological 
reference. But if this fact and its implications be clearly grasped one 
of the great theological difficulties of the New Testament disappears. 
As early as the apocryphal Gospel according to the Hebrews the diffi- 
culty was felt that, if John’s baptism was primarily a baptism of 
repentance, only those whose conscience was burdened with sin had 
any ground for submitting to the rite. Why then did our Lord come 
to be baptized ? 

The verses (Mt. iii 14-15) added by the first evangelist to the Marcan 
outline are probably an early attempt to meet this same difficulty. But 
if the reference of John’s baptism was primarily eschatological, that is, 
if it was regarded as a ‘sealing’ or symbolic act entitling to admission 
in the coming Kingdom, the difficulty vanishes. 

No doubt John’s special emphasis on the ethical qualifications 
necessary for entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven made repentance 
for the mass of men a necessary condition of receiving his baptism. 
But the essential meaning of the rite would be rather aspiration for the 
future than regret for the past. In that case One who needed no 
repentance would be more, and not less, inclined than others to 
identify Himself with the outburst of religious aspiration of which it 
was the characteristic symbol. 
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The origin of the Marcan ‘baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins’, which is adopted also from him by St Luke, is easily explained 
as being a characterization of John’s baptism as it was viewed later on 
from the standpoint of the experience of the later Christian baptism. 
The alternative assumption that it is more original than St Matthew’s 
phrase entails, I would submit, serious theological as well as historical 
difficulties. 

B. H. STREETER. 


THE ‘AFRICAN TEXT’ IN ST FRANCIS AND THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. 


It is a far cry from Cranmer to St Francis and from St Francis to 
St Cyprian. Moreover ‘liturgiology’ and ‘textual criticism’ are usually 
reckoned as dry as the story of St Francis is romantic. Yet I hope to 
demonstrate that there is a real connexion between the three and that 
the conjunction produces a not uninteresting result. 

In the summer of 1221 St Francis had called Caesarius of Speier, 
the first German among the Brothers Minor, to put into shape the 
Rule which he had composed for his Friars.’ The result was the work 
which begins //aec est vita and which used to be called ‘ Regula Prima’, 
printed by Wadding, pp. 133-155. It differs among other things from 
the final Rule, ratified by Pope Honorius in 1223, in having a number 
of hortatory and scriptural passages, and it ends with a very beautiful 
Prayer (Wadding, chap. xxiii, p. 152) in which anticipatory echoes of the 
Canticum solis have been heard. It is with a sentence in this prayer 
that this Note is primarily concerned. 


‘Omnipotens, sanctissime, altissime et summe Deus (it begins), Pater 
sancte et iuste Domine, Rex caeli et terrae, propter temetipsum 
gratias agimus tibi quod . . . creasti omnia spiritualia et corporalia, 
et . . . nos captiuos redimere voluisti. et gratias agimus tibi quia 
ipse Filius tuus iterum venturus est in gloria maiestatis suae, mittere 
maledictos qui penitentiam non egerunt et te non cognouerunt in 
ignem aeternum, et dicere omnibus qui te cognouerunt et adoraue- 
runt et tibi seruierunt in penitentia: Venite benedicti Patris mei, 
percipite Regnum quod vobis paratum est aé origine mundi.’ 


I am afraid that when I first came upon this quotation of Matt. xxv 34 
1 was too much astonished to think of the dawn of Italian poetry or 


1 Jordanus of Giano says: Et videns beatus Franciscus fratrem Caesarium sacris 
litteris eruditum ipsi commisit, ut Regulam quam ipse simplicibus verbis conceperat 
verbis Evangelii adornaret. Quod et fecit. (Quoted by Jorgensen, E. Tr., p. 213 note.) 
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the cult of Lady Poverty. The words I have underlined do not agree 
with the Vulgate, and they do agree with Cyprian and with Optatus and 
the very oldest stratum of the African version! It is just as if some 
one were to find a line of Chaucer accurately quoted in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. St Francis and Caesarius were quite innocent of any Biblical 
text except the mediaeval Vulgate, yet the coincidence is too great to 
be accidental: how did they come by it? 

On reading the passage again the words seemed strangely familiar, 
and then I remembered that in the ‘ Collect’ for the Burial Service we 
pray for ‘that blessing which Thy well-beloved Son shall then pronounce 

. . Saying, Come, ye blessed children of my Father, receive the 
kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world’, Why 
‘receive’, and not ‘inherit’ or ‘possess’? Why ‘beginning’, and not 
‘foundation’? May the Collect not come from a Latin liturgical text 
which had fercipite and ab origine, instead of fossidete and a constitu- 
tione? And what is the connexion between this form and that which 
underlies the prayer of St Francis ? 

These questions appear to be more easily asked than answered. 
I have not been able to answer them fully, though I have asked several 
specialists in the various lines of research thus so curiously brought 
together. I publish here what I have found already in the hope that 
others may supply the missing links. 

1. The textual facts. The Vulgate text of Matt. xxv 34 is 

Venite benedicti patris mei fossidefe paratum uobis regnum 
a constitutione mundi. 
Neglecting small variations such as praeparatum for paratum, &c., the 
Latin authorities group themselves as below :— 
(a) possidete . . . a constitutione abfffhgr vg Hil’ Amb 1/2 Hier 
Leo Aug’ 
(8) percipite . . . ab origine Cyp® Opt Lucif Aug? Cass 1/2 Philastr 
[hiant e 4] 
(y) percipite . . . abinitio ‘ book of Mulling’ Aug? Cass 1/2 
(8) possidete . . . ab origine c(d)r,corb vgD-E-R Max.ar Gaud 
(d has hereditate possidete . . . ab origine = Amb 1/2). 

The liturgical evidence is given later. Some of the attestation of B 
is perhaps derived direct from Cyprian’s Zestimonia.’ It is unfortunate 
that both e and & are missing at this point. The Irish and English 
evidence, which (as so often) has points of contact with the African 
text, suggests to me that the full African reading fercipite . . . ab origine 
was once current in these Islands, a consideration which may have some 
bearing upon the origin of the liturgical form for which we are in search. 


1 Lucifer’s reference, however, seems to me to come from Cyp 430 (De zelo et 
livore § 15). 
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2. Cranmer and his sources. The familiar ‘collect’ in the Burial 
Service is derived from the Book of 1549. In that book Matt. xxv 34 
is used in three different places: (1) in the Commendation at the 
Burial, where it runs ‘Come ye blessed children of my father: Receyue 
the kingdome prepared for you before the beginning of the worlde’ ; 
(2) in the prayer after the Ayrie at the Burial, ‘Come to me ye blessed 
of my father, possesse the kingdom whiche hath bene prepared for you 
from the beginning of the worlde’; (3) in the Canon of the 
Mass after the commendation of the departed, ‘Come unto me, O ye 
that be blessed of my father, and possesse the kingdom, which is 
prepared for you, from the begynning of the worlde’.’ It will be seen 
that the beautiful rhythm of (1) has survived in the present use, the 
only change being a correction of the inaccurate rendering of the 
preposition ad, ‘ Possess’ in (2) and (3) is a correction to the wording 
of the Latin Vulgate, of which other examples occur below. 

It does not seem to be known for certain whence Cranmer took 
these forms. They are usually regarded as an adaptation of the Collect 
in the mediaeval devotion called the Golden Mass or the Mass of the 
Five Wounds.? This runs: Domine J. X.... te humiliter deprecamur ut 
in die tudicit ad dexteram tuam statuti a te audire mereamur Venite 
benedicti Patris mei. Qui cum Deo. That is to say, it refers to 
Matt. xxv 34, but the quotation breaks off before Aercipite (or possidete). 
It is generally assumed that Cranmer filled up the verse without caring 
to render the Vulgate wording with accuracy. That of course seemed 
probable enough, as long as no late Latin forms with fercipite were 
known ; but I venture to think that the quotation in St Francis’s Rule 
turns the scale the other way, and that we are justified in looking for 
a common source underlying both the Mass of the Five Wounds and 
Cranmer’s formularies. 

3. About half-way in time between St Francis and St Cyprian comes 
the eighth-century MS in the British Museum numbered 2 A xx. It 
has been transcribed in full by Dom Kuypers as an Appendix to his 
edition of the ‘ Book of Cerne’, but so far as I know no regular investiga- 
tion of its contents has been instituted. In this MS ff. 29-38 contain 
a sort of Alphabetical Litany, each stanza ending with the refrain 
Domine mi Iesu Christe® After the Z-stanza comes a coda (Kuypers, 
p. 217) praying our Lord ut cum omnibus tuis pariter possim sanclis 
illius felicissime uocis audire sonum Venitle benedicti patris mei PERCIPITE 


1 (3) is still retained in the Scottish Communion Office, but the wording of the 
text has been assimilated to the Authorized Version of the Bible. 

2 This Mass is traditionally ascribed to Sanctus Bonifacius Papa. The Catholic 
Encyclopaedia (s.v. Wounds) says Boniface II, but gives no reason. 

8 The first line is Altus auctor omnium creaturarum, 
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regnum quod uobis paratum est AB ORIGINE mundi, tunc introduc me in 
thalamum regni tui ubi epulantur tecum omnes amici tui, Domine mi 
Tesu Christe, qui cum, &c. 

Here we have a full form of the prayer, with both the ‘ African’ 
catchwords preserved. The Alphabetical Litany in 2 A xx is very 
verbose, and is not likely to be the original source of anything what- 
ever. Its interest for us is that it attests the turn of phrase which we 
have found in Cranmer and St Francis five hundred years nearer the 
time when it was the wording of a Biblical text in common use. 

Mr Brightman, to whom I wrote for help in this matter, gave me 
a quotation from St Anselm’s Meditations (Migne, clviii 721), where he 
speaks of vocem illam felicissimam ... Venite ... possidete regnum... 
ab origine mundi. I found in the same volume of Migne, col. 796, 
the text quoted with Jercipfite as well, and on col. 797 St Anselm goes 
on to say regnum illud percipientes quod paratum est illis ab origine 
mundi, St Anselm was a learned man and something of a Biblical 
student. I am not surprised that he has once substituted the Vulgate 
possidete for what would seem to him the mere inaccuracy of fercipite : 
I cannot believe that he got fercipite and ad origine out of anything but 
a patristic or a liturgical source. 

I had written thus far when I happened to talk the matter over with 
Dom R. H. Connolly. He said at once that the form with Aercipite 
and ad origine seemed more familiar to him than the Vulgate, and 
within a few hours he gave me the reference to what I now think must 
be the actual source from whence Cranmer, St Francis, and St Anselm 
drew. It is the Introit of the Mass for Wednesday in Easter Week, 
which runs 

Venite benedicti patris mei percipite regnum, alleluia: 

quod vobis paratum est ab origine mundi, alleluia, allcluia, alleluia. 
The same words, without the alleluias, are used as an Antiphon to 
Benedictus on the first Monday in Lent,’ and the first line as far as 
regnum is used as a response in the second Nocturn for All Saints’ Day, 
both being doubtless taken direct from the Easter Introit. 

The Introits and Graduals of the Roman and the various mediaeval 
Uses would make an interesting study from the point of view of the 
textual critic, not that the variants in themselves are of textual impor- 
tance, but because the presence of Old Latin renderings must be an 
unfailing indication of the age of the liturgical form in which they occur. 
A cursory examination reveals the different character of these Antiphons: 
e.g. the Advent Introit Rorate is definitely Vulgate in text, while the 
verses from the Song of Habakkuk (a Tract for Good Friday) are Old 
Latin. It was doubtless from the Gradual for Friday in Easter Week 


1 Matt. xxv 31 ff is the Gospel for the day (naturally from the Vulgate). 
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that Venantius Fortunatus took the famous Regnavit a ligno, and not 
the other way round. 

The Introit with which this Note is particularly concerned must 
indeed be ancient. When and where it was first adapted as a liturgical 
form fercipite and ab origine must have stood in the current version of 
Matt. xxv 34, or else Cyprian’s Zestimonia must have been as familiar 
as the words of Scripture. Either of these alternatives takes us back to 
the fourth century. This ancient form is still in Roman use, and audible 
echoes of it survive in the familiar Burial Service of the Book of Common 
Prayer. So ancient a thread of continuity with early Christian worship 
does seem to me to merit friendly and respectful recognition. 


F. C. BurkKITT. 


[It is well known that the text of the Gregorian Antiphonarium, to 
which the Introits &c. belong, is very generally prae-Vulgate. See 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne i c. 2458.—F. E. B.] 


TERTULLIANEA. 
I 
Notes on the adversus Praxean, §§ 1-17. 


For some time past I have felt drawn to the study of Tertullian, 
fascinated both by the difficulty and the importance of the subject. 
And in casting about where to begin, the adversus Praxean offered 
itself as a very obvious starting-point. No treatise of Tertullian was so 
much studied in the patristic period ; it has better manuscript authority 
than many of Tertullian’s works, though it is unfortunately absent from 
the earliest and best MS of all; and it is now accessible in a very careful 
edition by E. Kroymann in the Vienna Corpus of Latin Fathers. No 
scholar who has attempted any work at all on the field of Tertullian will 
criticize his predecessors lightly ; he must be too conscious himself of 
the difficulties which throng his path ; and it is therefore only in a very 
tentative way that I record my impression that Kroymann, while he has 
given us some excellent emendations, has dealt in an unnecessarily 
violent way with the manuscript tradition. I should indeed entirely 
agree that the adversus Praxean must have been published by its author 
as a treatise intended to be straightforwardly intelligible to those to whom 
it was addressed : the obscurity of allusion, the habit of stating ironically 
the exact converse of what was really meant, which render some of the 
other writings of Tertullian so difficult, would have been out of place on 
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this occasion and would have defeated the writer’s aim in dealing with 
the deep mysteries of his theme. Tertullian when he likes (and I think 
that here he would have liked) can be quite intelligible. So my object 
has been to attempt by comparatively small departures from the MS 
tradition to restore sense and grammar in those passages scattered over the 
first half of the adversus Praxean in which it seemed to me to be possible 
todo so. I have added further at the end some additional assistance to 
the intelligent reading of the treatise by enlarging the editor’s apparatus 
of Scripture and other references to the sources of the text. 


A. TERTULLIAN’s TEXT. 


1. (§ 1: 228. 14) 

‘denique caverat pristinum doctor de emendatione sua.’ 

Tertullian has just mentioned that the doctrine of Praxeas had been 
introduced not only in Rome, but ‘hic quoque’ in Carthage, where 
however through his own efforts—for by the words ‘per quem deus 
voluit’ he no doubt refers to himself—it had been successfully repelled: 
in fact ‘he who taught had given warranty for his improved behaviour’, 
and the document was still in the hands of the Carthaginian Church. 
So far all is clear, save that ‘doctor’ is a little surprising without some 
defining or explanatory word; but how does ‘pristinum’ come in? 
I believe it conceals the word ‘ presbyter’; and I suggest tentatively 
‘pr(esbyter) istovum doctor’. pi is an early abbreviation of presbyter 
which was never in general use and might easily have been misunder- 
stood, so that ‘ pristorum’ became ‘ pristinum’. 

2. (§ 2: 229. 17) 

‘ipsa novellitas Praxeae hesterni.’ 

The emendation I wish to suggest here is not in the text of Tertullian, 
but by the help of Tertullian in the text of the Gelasian Sacramentary, 
in the Post-communion prayer of the first Christmas Eve Mass (ed. Wilson, 
p. 2). ‘Cuius [sacramenti] nobilitas singularis humanam repulit vet- 
ustatem.’ For ‘ nobilitas’ we ought I think to read ‘novellitas’: the 
unique newness of this mystery has put away our ‘old man’, the raAauds 
avOpwros of which the apostle speaks. 

3. (§ 3: 230. 18) 

‘quasi non et unitas inrationaliter collecta haeresim faciat et trinitas 
rationaliter expensa veritatem constituat.’ 

‘Expensa’ ought, I am quite sure, to be altered: the opposition is 
that of contracting and expanding, of evoroAy and zpofody. The only 
question is whether to read ‘expansa’ or ‘extensa’: but the latter was 
the technical word in use as contrasted with ‘collecta’, and I have 
little doubt that it should be read here. Compare the Tome of Damasus 
(Zecl. Occid. Mon. Tur. Ant. 1 286 |. 63) ‘anathematizamus eos qui 
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Verbum Filium Dei extensionem aut collectionem . . . esse con- 
tendunt.’ 
4. (§ 3: 230. 20). 

*“ Monarchiam ” inquiunt “tenemus”, et ita sonum ipsum vocaliter 
exprimunt etiam Latini et tam opifice, ut putes illos tam bene intellegere 
monarchiam quam enuntiant.’ 

The adverb ‘ opifice’ does not exist ; and if it did, I do not see how 
it could be translated, with Kroymann, ‘so meisterlich’. With some 
diffidence I suggest what is at least a very slight change ‘etiam Latini, 
et(i)am opifice(s)’. ‘The Greek term povapyia is mouthed out even by 
Latins and even by artisans so sonorously, that you might think they 
really understood exactly what it meant.’ 

5- (§4: 232. 3) 

‘Qui filium non aliunde deduco quam de substantia patris . . . quo 
modo possum de fide destruere monarchiam ?’ 

I cannot translate in this connexion the words ‘de fide’; perhaps 
‘quomodo possum uideri destruere monarchiam ?’ 

6. (§ 5: 233. 11) 

‘rationalis enim deus ett ratio in ipsum prius et ita ab ipso omnia.’ 

The editor marks the clause as corrupt: but a very simple alteration 
will, I think, make sense, ‘ratio in ipsum prius et ita ab ipso (in) 
omnia’. 

7. ($6: 234. 26) 

‘dehinc adsistentem eam [i.e. sophiam] ipsa separatione cognosce : 
“cum pararet” inquit “caelum aderam illi simul ”.’ 

‘(In) ipsa operatione’ is the editor’s correction for ‘ipsa separatione’ 
of the MSS, and is undoubtedly on the right lines ; but ‘ ips(iu)s (o)perati- 
on(i)’ is a good deal nearer the manuscript tradition, and is further 
supported by 262. 12 ‘ qui solus operationi patris ministravit.’ 

8. (§ 7: 236. 16, 17) 

** ergo” inquis “das aliquam substantiam esse sermonem spiritu et 
sophiae traditione constructam? plane non uis enim eum substantiuum 
habere in re per substantiae proprietatem ”.’ 

For ‘sophiae traditione’ we must surely read ‘sophia et ratione’, 
compare 236. 12 ‘ quasi non ipse sit sermo et in sophiae et in rationis 
et in omnis divini animi et spiritus nomine’: and for ‘ habere in re’ an 
obvious emendation is ‘haber(i) in (s)e’. Read accordingly ‘ “ ergo” 
inquis “das aliquam substantiam esse sermonem, spiritu et sophia et 
ratione constructam ? plane non uis enim eum substantiuum haberi in 
se per substantiae proprietatem ”’. 

g. (§ 8: 238. 15) 
‘et numquam separatus aut alius a patre.’ 
Contrast 239. 16 ‘alium esse patrem et alium filium’, 239. 23 ‘non 
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sunt idem pater et filius [supply “sed”] uel modulo alius ab alio’, 
240. 1 ‘sic et pater alius a filio, dum filio maior’, 240. 7 ‘sic alium a se 
paracletum, quomodo et nos a patre alium filium’. All these passages 
are in the near context, and they seem to make it unlikely that Tertullian 
should have also written in the same neighbourhood ‘ numquam. . . alius 
a patre’. Consequently I suggest ‘ali(en)us a patre’, comparing 239. 10 
‘nihil tamen a matrice alienatur’, Elsewhere, however, Tertullian does 
also use the phrase ‘alius a patre’ in a sense in which he denies it; 
260. g, 10 ‘igitur unus deus pater et alius absque eo non est. quod 
ipse inferens non filium negat, sed alium deum. ceterum alius a patre 
filius non est’. 
to. (§ 10: 240. 16) 

‘ita aut pater aut filius est, et neque dies eadem et nox neque pater 
idem et filius.’ 

So the MSS: Kroymann emends to ‘ ita ut pater, et filius est, et (ut) 
neque dies’, &c. But the only change that seems necessary is to read 
‘et... et’ for ‘aut... aut’: ‘ita (e)t pater (-)t filius Est ; et neque dies 
eadem et nox, neque pater idem et filius.’ ‘So both the Father is, and 
the Son is (just as day is and night is); and neither is day the same as 
night, nor Father the same as Son.’ The ‘est’ refers back to the 
scriptural quotation ‘est est’ of 240. 14; and this first sentence of 
chapter 1o really belongs to chapter 9. 

tr. (§ 11: 243. 15) 

‘quem autem uerebatur deus dominus uniuersitatis ita pronuntiare, si 
ita res erat? an uerebatur ne non crederetur, si simpliciter se et patrem 
et filium pronuntiasset? unum tamen ueritus est: mentiri,—ueritus 
autem semetipsum et suam ueritatem—et ideo ueracem deum credens 
scio illum non aliter quam disposuit pronuntiasse nec aliter disposuisse 
quam pronuntiauit.’ 

The beginning and end of this passage are perfectly lucid; the 
middle part seems to me neither grammar nor sense. With hesitation 
I propose a not very drastic change, which at least makes the passage 
readable: ‘unum tamen ueritus est, mentiri uerit(ati)s au(c)t(or)em 
semetipsum et suam ueritatem.’ ‘One thing nevertheless he did fear, 
that the Author of Truth should falsify himself and his truth.’ 

12. ($11: 245. 4) 

‘sic et cetera, quae nunc ad patrem de filio uel ad filium, nune ad 
filium de patre uel ad patrem, nunc ad spiritum pronuntiantur.’ 

So the MSS: Kroymann wrongly brackets the last ‘nunc’, but rightly 
(as I think) reads ‘a spiritu’. Here Tertullian has been enumerating 
passages of Scripture where one Person of the Trinity speaks of or to 
another, and thus the distinction of Persons is implied: (1) patris (a 
patre) de filio, Ps. xliv 2 Is. xlii 1; (2) patris ad filium, Ps. ii 7 Is. xlix 6 ; 
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(3) filii de patre, Is. xi 1; (4) filii ad patrem, Ps. Ixx 18; (5) spiritus 
de patre et filio, Ps. cix 1 ; (6) spiritus ad patrem de filio, Is. liii 1. The 
bearing of the last citation he expands in detail, but briefly summarizes 
the rest in the words here printed. All the change that is necessary to 
make his words correspond accurately to the successive sections of his 
argument is to substitute in each case after ‘nunc’ ablatives for accusa- 
tives, ‘nunc a patre’ for ‘nunc ad patrem’, ‘nunc a filio’ for ‘nunc ad 
filium’, and ‘nunc a spiritu’ for ‘nunc ad spiritum’; and to read ‘sic 
et cetera, quae nunc a patre de filio [=(1)] uel ad filium [ =(2)], nunc 
a filio de patre [=(3)] uel ad patrem [=(4)], nunc a spiritu [=(5)] 
pronuntiantur ’. 
13. (§ 12: 246. 9) 

‘ET DIXIT DEUS: FIAT LUX, ET FACTA EST ipse statim sermo VERA 
LUX, QUAE INLUMINAT HOMINEM VENIENTEM IN HUNC MUNDUM, et per 
illum mundialis quoque lux.’ 

The words from vera lux to hunc mundum should have been spaced 
in Kroymann ; they are not merely an allusion to, but a definite citation 
of, Jo.ig. ‘In hunc mundum’ is consistently found in all Old Latin 
authorities for the «is tov xéopov of this verse. But in St Cyprian 
(Zestimonia i 7; Hartel 45. 1) the true reading, though it is still 
unrepresented in the editions, is not ‘venientem’ but ‘ veniens’'; the 
‘African’ Latin understood épydyevoy to go with gas and not with 
dvOpwrov, as neuter nominative and not masculine accusative. Ought 
we not to restore the same reading in this passage of Tertullian? The 
point surely is that the Word came as Light into this created sphere, and 
through him (Jo. i 3) the created light as well, that is, the sun. The 
thought that maz comes into the world would not seem to stand in any 
connexion with the ‘ mundialis lux’ ; and the creation of light and sun is 
an ‘antecedens opus mundi’ (246. 5) to the creation of man. It was 
just in a familiar phrase like this that the influence of the Vulgate worked 
havoc with the text of the fathers; and I should be- prepared to go 
behind the evidence of the MSS of Tertullian, and restore the oldest 
Latin rendering to his text. 

14. (§ 13: 247. 10-12) 

‘et hic enim dicendo deus in te et tu deus, duos proponit qui erant in 
Christo [or “in Christum”] et spiritum ipsum.’ 

So the MSS: Kroymann corrects ‘erant’ to ‘erat’, and of that 
correction there can be no doubt. But a difficulty remains in ‘ spiritum’ 
which Kroymann wishes to remove as a gloss, and the editor in chief, 
Engelbrecht, to transpose before ‘et’. Neither of these expedients is at 
all satisfactory; the true solution seems to be a much simpler one, 


! Hartel only records for veniens MV ; I can add L* (venies) PQ of his MSS and 
Bodl. Laud. Misc. 105. 
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involving the change of only one letter, xpm for spm. ‘Et hic enim, 
dicendo “ deus in te” et “tu deus”, duos proponit, qui erat in Christo 
et Christum ipsum.’ 

15- (§ 13: 248. 7-9) 

‘ut si homines per fidem filios dei factos deos scriptura pronuntiare 
non timuit scias illam [sc. scripturam ] multo magis uero et unico dei filio 
et domini nomen iure contulisse.’ 

Throughout this chapter the argument of Tertullian has been that 
Scripture teaches that ‘ the Father is God and the Son is God’, ‘the Father 
is Lord and the Son is Lord’. Four times on this page of Kroymann 
we have the parallelism of ‘deus’ and ‘dominus’: 1. 11 ‘duos deos et 
duos dominos’, 1. 18 ‘duos tamen deos et duos dominos’, }. 21 ‘duo 
dii et duo domini’, 1. 22 ‘et deus agnosceretur et dominus uocaretur’. 
I suggest that the same is the case in the passage under consideration, 
and that we ought to read ‘uero et unico dei filio et dei et domini 
nomen iure contulisse’: obviously ‘et di’ would very easily fall out by 
homoeoarcton before ‘et di’. I think this is better than with Kroymann 
to change ‘et domini’ to ‘id dei’. 

16. (§ 13: 248. 13-15) 

‘nos enim qui et tempore et causas scripturarum per dei gratiam in 
spicimus maxime paracleti non hominum discipuli duos quidem defi- 
nimus patrem et filium.’ 

I think we need to insert ‘ut’ after ‘ maxime’. 

17. (§ 14: 252. 17, 18) 

‘alia debet esse facies quae si uideatur occidit.’ 

Tertullian is speaking of the contradiction between passages which 
say that God was seen, and passages which say that no man can see 
God and live. And I think that the contrast is wanted in this sentence, 
and that the hypothesis of an omission by homoeoteleuton is natural 
enough. Read then ‘ Alia debet esse facies quae (uisa est, alia quae) si 
uideatur occidit’. 

18. (§ 15: 253. 19-22) 

‘ad hanc diuersitatem uisi et inuisi in unum conferendam quis ex 
diuerso non argumentabitur recte utrumque dictum uisibilem quidem in 
carne inuisibilem uero ante carnem.’ 

Tertullian has been elaborating the distinction between the invisible 
Father and the visible Son ; and he then proceeds to indicate the lines 
on which his opponent Praxeas will meet his argument. Therefore the 
negative is exactly vhat is not wanted, and the editorial device of 
making the sentence interrogative seems to me quite inappropriate. So 
I should propose either to substitute ‘nunc’ for ‘non’ (as Kroymann 
has rightly done in 277. 14) or to write ‘qui ex diuerso nobis’ ‘our 
opponent’ for ‘quis ex diuerso non’. 

VOL. XIV. 90 
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19. (§ 16: 254. 11-13) 

‘qui ante carnem sermo tantum in primordio apud deum patrem, non 
pater apud sermonem.’ 

Any contrast between the Word being with the Father and the Father 
being with the Word would be wholly out of place, and Kroymann is 
therefore right in suspecting ‘apud sermonem’. But his methods of 
improving the text are brutally drastic: he omits ‘apud sermonem’ 
altogether, and inserts ‘deus’ before ‘pater’. If for ‘sermonem’ we 
read ‘semetipsum’ we get just what we want: Tertullian is always 
recurring to the absurdity to which the Patripassian theory reduces us. 
When we say that before the Incarnation the Word was in the beginning 
with the Father, we do not mean simply that the Father was with 
Himself, ‘sermo apud patrem, non pater apud semetipsum ’. 

20. (§ 15: 255. 16-19) 

‘et illam (sc. the “lux accessibilis” of the Transfigured or Risen Christ] 
neque ipse [ Paulus] sine periculo luminis expertus est, neque Petrus et 
Tohannes et Iacobus sine ratione et amentia qui si non passuri filii 
gloriam sed patrem uidissent credo morituri ibidem.’ 

Kroymann reads ‘rationis’ with some little MS authority, omits ‘et 
amentia qui’, and transposes ‘credo morituri ibidem’ before ‘si non 
passuri’. I deprecate such violent dealing with the text ; and I think 
it possible that, parallel with ‘sine periculo luminis’, Tertullian may 
have written ‘sine ratione amentiae’, ‘without having to reckon the 
chance of loss of reason’ (Mark ix 6). The words and order of the 
MSS may stand for the rest of the sentence; we must in order to complete 
the construction either omit ‘qui’ or supply ‘fuissent’, which might 
easily have dropped out if it immediately followed ‘ vidissent’. 

21. (§ 16: 256. 9-12) 

‘pater enim qui diligit filium et omnia tradidit in manu eius utique 
a primordio diligit et a primordio tradidit ex quo a primordio sermo 
erat apud deum.’ 

Clearly the last ‘a primordio’ cannot stand after ‘ex quo’. Kroymann 
adopts again the method of omission. But instead of cutting out 
‘a primordio’, all we have to do is (with one MS) to cut out ‘a’, and 
read ‘ex quo primordio’, ‘from that Beginning when the Word was 
with God’, 


22, (§17: 259. 1-3) 

‘haec dicimus et in filium competisse et in his filium venisse et in his 
semper egisse et sic ea in se hominibus manifestasse.’ 

In the last clause ‘sic’ seems certainly to be parallel to ‘haec’ ‘in 
his’, and that being so it is difficult to see how ‘ea’ comes in. I suggest 
‘eum’ for ‘ea in’, ‘and that He on this wise manifested Himself 
to men’. 
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B. TERTULLIAN’S SOURCES. 

227. 20 ‘ipse potius a primordio mendax est.’ Kroymann gives 
1 John iii 8, but the reference is rather to John viii 44. 

228. 24 ‘die suo colligentur omnes adulterae fruges et cum ceteris 
scandalis igni extinguibili cremabuntur.’ To Kroymann’s reference, 
Matt. xiii 30, should be added xiii 41 for ‘cum ceteris scandalis’ and 
iii 12 for ‘ignis inextinguibilis’. 

229. 2 ‘deductorem omnis ueritatis.’ John xvi 13: at 288. 11 
where the same words are used, Kroymann has supplied the reference 
correctly. , 

229. 16-20 ‘probabit tam ipsa posteritas omnium haereticorum quam 
ipsa novellitas Praxeae hesterni, quo peraeque adversus universas 
haereses iam hinc praeiudicatum sit id esse verum quodcumque 
primum, id esse adulterum quodcumque posterius. sed salva ista 
praescriptione ...’ The reference is quite obviously to the writer’s 
earlier book Praescriptio adversus haereticos ; cf. Praescr. 31 ‘ex ipso 
ordine manifestatur id esse dominicum et uerum quod sit prius traditum, 
id autem extraneum et falsum quod sit posterius immissum ’. 

230. 10 ‘a pluribus diis saeculi ad unicum et uerum deum’. 1 Cor. 
viii 5, 6: and Jo. xvii 3. 

233-14 ‘iam in usu est nostrorum per simplicitatem interpretationis 
“sermonem” dicere “in primordio apud deum fuisse”.’ Jo. i 1. 

233. 20 ‘sermonem suum miserat.’ Ps. cvi (cvii) 20. 

236. 20 ‘quid est enim, dicis, sermo nisi vox et sonus oris et, sicut 
grammatici tradunt, aer offensus, intellegibilis auditu, ceterum vacuum 
nescio quid et inane et incorporale?’ Novatian de Zrinitate xxxi copies 
Tertullian ‘sermo filius natus est, qui non in sono percussi aeris aut 
tono coactae de visceribus vocis accipitur, sed in substantia prolatae a 
Deo virtutis agnoscitur’. Comparison of the extant remains of the gram- 
marians indicates a common tradition of the definition of ‘vox’ which 
doubtless takes us back behind Tertullian’s time : e.g. Donatus Ii ‘ Vox 
est aer ictus sensibilis auditu quantum in ipso est’, Marius Victorinus de 
Orthographia 1 ‘Vox est aer ictus auditu percipibilis quantum in ipso est’, 
Maximus Victorinus I 7 ‘ Vox est aer ictus sensibilis qui auditur quantum 
in ipso est’, Diomedes II ¢ ‘ Vox est, ut Stoicis videtur, spiritus tenuis, 
auditu sensibilis quantum in ipso est. fit autem vel exilis aurae pulsu 
vel verberati aeris ictu’; Isidore Ovigines I xiv repeats the phrase of 
Donatus. In Greek compare Apost. Const. VIII xii § 10 (Funk, 498. 22) 
“6 momoas .. . dépa Cwrixov mpos ciomvony Kai dvarvony Kal duns arddoow 
bia yAwrrns tAnTTOvVeNs Tov dépa Kal dxoiy ouvepyoupévyv ix’ abrod ds 
éraiew cicdexopevny Tv mpoorinrovaay abty AaAudy.’ 

237. 11 ‘deus spiritus est.’ Jo, iv 24. 

238. 6 ‘apud nos autem solus filius patrem nouit, et sinum patris 
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ipse exposuit, et omnia apud patrem audiuit et uidit, et quae mandatus 
est a patre ea loquitur. For the two first clauses Kroymann rightly 
refers to Matt. xi 27, Jo. ir8: for ‘omnia audiuit’ Jo. xv 15 should be 
added to viii 26; for ‘ omnia vidit’ the reference is presumably to Jo. v 
19, 20; for the remaining words Jo. xii 49. 

246. 4 ‘hominem qui tunc de limo formari habebat, imago ueri et 
similitudo.’ Gen. ii 7; Rom. v 14. 

248. 7 ‘homines per fidem filios dei factos.’ An echo, I think, of 
Jo. i 12, réxva Oeod yevéoOa, tois rustevovew. Cp. Gal. iii 26 mdvres yap 
viol Ocod éore dud THs rictews év Xprotd "Tyooi. . 

251. 12, 23 ‘coram uelut si quis loquatur ad amicum suum’ and 
‘non quomodo moysi’ should have been spaced, as actual words of 
Exod. xxxiii 11 and Num. xii 7. 

252. 4 ‘in montis secessu.’? The last word represents the xar’ idiav 
of Matt. xvii 1. 

256. 5 ‘pater enim sensu agit, filius qui in patris sensu est uidens 
perficit.’ Is this an echo of Ignatius ad Zph. § 3 Incois Xpords, 7d 
ddvaxpetov ypav Civ, rod watpos 7) yvopn ? 

257. 1 ‘ita semper ediscebat et deus in terris cum hominibus con- 
uersari’. Kroymann is puzzled, from not recognizing Tertullian’s source 
in Baruch iii 36-38 otros 6 Ocds Hav . . . pera TodTo eri ys HpOy Kai év 
tos avOpuros ovvavertpady. 

257. 5 ‘scripta sunt’ is part of the quotation of 1 Cor. x 11. 

258. 10 ‘in Pilati tribunal imponunt.’ Apparently Tertullian, like 
the author of the Gospel of Peter, understood éxaOuev éxi Byyate in 
John xix 13 to be transitive, ‘seated’ and not ‘sat’. 

259. 4-12 ‘cum ergo legis deum omnipotentem et altissimum et 
deum virtutum et regem Israhelis et qui est, vide ne per haec filius 
etiam demonstretur suo iure deus omnipotens, qua 'sermo dei omni- 
potentis, quaque ?o0mnium accepit potestatem ; altissimus qua *dextera 
dei exaltatus, sicut Petrus in Actis contionatur; dominus virtutum, 
quia ‘omnia subiecta sunt illi a patre ; rex Israhelis, quia illi proprie 
*excidit sors gentis istius ; qui est, quoniam multi ‘filii dicuntur et non 
sunt.’ It seems to have escaped Kroymann that the whole point of this 
sentence is that under each head it appeals to some passage or passages 
of Scripture. These I have numbered in the text above for convenience 
of reference: 'Apoc. xix (6) 13: * Matt. xi 27 xxviii 18, John xiii 3 
xvii 2: * Acts ii 33 (given by Kroymann): ‘1 Cor. xv 27: ® Deut. xxxii 
8, 9 Gre dtepepiler 6 iyroros COvy, ws du€oweipev viors "Add, Eotnoer dpa 
€Oviv xara. dpOpov dyyéAwv Oeod Kai éyevynOn pepis kupiov Aads aitod "laxwf : 
* perhaps r Jo. iii 1 iva réxva Ocod KAnOdpev, Kai éopev. 


C. H. TuRNER. 
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MEDITATIO DE STATU PRAELATI. 


THE See of Salisbury has been filled by many illustrious prelates ; 
but there are few who have left a more agreeable memory than 
Simon de Gandavo (or of Ghent),' who, notwithstanding a foreign 
name, was born in London? and spent his life in the service of the 
English Church and of the English State. Successively Archdeacon 
of Oxford and Chancellor of the University, ambassador and member 
of the Government,* he was never accused, like so many bishops of 
his time, of neglect of his episcopal duties. Few men, indeed, did 
so much to restore discipline, to repel invaders—papal or other—or 
to foster the spiritual or material welfare of their see-cities. His tomb 
early and long attracted pilgrims. It was, however, as a theologian 
that he was best known to his contemporaries: ‘in arte theologica 
peritus ’, as the compilev of the /ores has it. His sermons‘ and devo- 
tional writings had a great vogue both in his lifetime and in the two 
centuries which followed his death. Some of the works which were 
attributed to him have now been definitely assigned to others.’ But 
the present tract (which is here printed for the first time) is almost 
certainly his. The Aeditatic is mentioned by Bishop Tanner*® as 
occurring among the manuscripts of Lord Lumley. The Lumley 
Library passed into the possession of James I, and now forms part 
of the Royal Library at the British Museum, where the document 
in question now is.” But there is another and a better copy, which 
has been, I think, unnoticed hitherto,* among the Laudian manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library,® and it is from this manuscript that 


1 Bishop from 1297-1315. 

2 Flores Historiarum, iii 103, ed. Luard in Rolls Series. 

5 As one of the Lords Ordainers in 1310. 

* A collection of sermons by famous thirteenth and fourteenth-century preachers 
now among the manuscripts of New College, Oxford (MS Coll. Nov. 92), includes 
one preached by him when he was Chancellor of the University. 

° E.g. the Regula Anchoritarum sive de Vita Solitaria (commonly called the 
Ancren Riwle). 

® Bibliotheca Britannico-hibernica, p. 107. 

7 MS Bibl. Reg. 5 Ciii: f. 301 a cf. Casley’s Catalogue p. 76. 

* E.g. there is no mention of it in Hardy’s account of Bishop Simon, in 
Catalogue of British History iii 357. 

® MS Laud Misc. 402. This is a collection of letters and tracts of various dates 
and in various hands ranging from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, which 
was in the possession of a prebendary of Durham in the sixteenth century, and 
came, perhaps, from the Library of Durham Cathedral. The Meditatio begins in 
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the tract is here printed. The Meditatio seems a good specimen of 
that type of mediaeval devotional literature with which we are familiar 
in the De incendio amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole or in the Sca/a 
perfectionis of Walter Hilton. Here, however, we have the work, not 
of a hermit, or of a canon of a retired Augustinian house, but of a man of 
affairs; one who held high office in the University, but never displayed 
a sign of the arid conventionality of academic religion; a bishop, yet 
one who never allowed his own dignity to be his primary consideration, 
but was concerned solely with his own unworthiness to fill his office. 
His little tract shews him, indeed, in his true character of a holy and 
humble man of heart. 
G. BASKERVILLE. 


MEDITATIO SANCTAE RECORDATIONIS DOMINI SIMONIS DE GANDAVO, 
QUONDAM SarRuM Episcopi, SACRAE THEOLOGIAE DOCTORIS, DE 
Statu PRAELATI,! 


Solus aliquotiens sedens et cogitans quid et quis sum, qualis in 
moribus hactenus extiti, me ipsum admiror, iam nescio qualiter in digni- 
tatis fastigio constitutum. Vitam meam praeteritam memorans vel, 
ut apertius dicam, perditam et confusione dignam ac merito poenis 
obnoxiam stupensque quod Deus me sinit deliciis affluere et inter 
homines? honorari, totiens doleo de deliciis, et de honoribus erubesco, 
quotiens ad interiora conscientiae meae converto. Male meritus, de 
commissis dolere et timere compellor. Dignitas enim indigno collata, 
et reverentiae variae iniuste exhibitae peccatori, dolorem et timorem 
non minuere sed adaugere minantur. Vereor etenim, si quid vel quo- 
quomodo tenuiter bene gessi, per haec sic remunerari michi temporaliter 
in praesenti, quod merces evacuetur aeterna. Heu si de fi/iis sum 
concubinarum quibus Abraham /argitus est munera,® nichil cum Isaac 
de hereditate habiturus: proh dolor si velut Esau, accepto pane cum 
lentis edulio, primogenita vendita parvipendam*: vae michi si adulter 
sim et non filius, a disciplina® Domini alienus ; si incrassatus et recalci- 
trans derelinguam Dominum factorem® meum! Scio, piissime Domine 
Deus, quod graviter peccavi e¢ malum coram te feci,’ ob quod me dolere 
vehementer oportet. Scio quia praelaturam non modicam indignus 


the middle of f. 446 and goes on to the end of f. 456. It isin a hand, seemingly, of 
the late fourteenth century, and contains many passages which are wholly omitted 
in the Royal MS. 

1 The title is in the lower margin, in a later hand. 

2 After ‘ homines’ MS. Reg. adds ‘ac supra plures homines ’. 

5 Gen, xxv 6. 4 Gen, xxv 33, 34. 5 Heb. xii 8 

® Deut. xxxii 15. 7 Ps, 1 (li) 6. 
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admisi, propter quod me timere convenit, et si dignus tantae praelationis 
officium suscepissem. Scio insuper me peccatorem ab hominibus sanctis 
et me dignioribus honorari; sed exhibitus exterius honor ipse intus 
erubescere me compellit. Nichil igitur in me et ex me reperio quod 
meam spem erigat, quod gaudium ingerat, quod erubescentiam internam 
abstergat. Hoc cogitans, hoc intelligens, hoc mente pertractans, tribu- 
larer utique, si nescirem misericordias tuas, Domine. Sed quia dixisti 
Nolo mortem peccatoris, sed ut magis convertatur et vivat'; et iterum 
Si impius egerit poenitentiam ab omnibus peccatis suis, vita vivet et non 
morietur ; omnium iniquitatum eius quas operatus est non recordabor* ; 
quinimo dixisti et docuisti quia z#a erit gaudium in coelo super uno 
peccatore poenitentiam agente, quam super nonaginta novem iustis qui non 
indigent poenitentia® ; quia, Domine, sic est, spes michi dolorem mitigat, 
misericordia tua timorem attenuat, poenitentia sic operit erubescentiam, 
ut veraciter credam guoniam non confundar  Licet tamen non ut 
teneor, spero tamen quod dudum utcumque poenitui, et concupiscit 
anima mea desiderare® plenius poenitere. Confiteor, Pater, quia 
peccavi in coelum et coram te, et iam non sum dignus vocari filius tuus : 
sed vere, te docente, cognovi quia, si vere poeniteam, s/olam, anulum et 
calciamenta poenitenti fio non negabis. Insuper pro eo, qui perierat 
(et) est te quaerente repertus, morfuus extitit sed te resuscitante revixit, 
epulas cum gaudio* preparari iubebis. Magna enim est et mira circa 
peccatores, praesertim vero circa poenitentes, tuae pietatis dignatio, qui 
non tustos sed peccatores ad poenitentiam vocare venisti': qui et, licet 
quosdam eicis vel deicis dum eos allevas,* alios tamen ad tempus a/idis 
allidive sinis ut e/eves® in aeternum. Hoc, Domine, omnis Evangelii tui 
pagina resonat, hoc actus tui testantur, hoc sermo tuus edocet, hoc 
confirmant exempla, quod, licet multa sis mirabiliter operatus mirabilia, 
maxime tamen, (ad) praesumentium fiduciam humiliandam et aegram 
spem peccatorum per poenitentiam erigendam, in hiis omnibus astruxisti. 
Quomodo non sperabo publicanum factum evangelistam  agnoscens, 
de persecutore vas e/ectionis, de negante Dominum principem Ecclesiae,” 
de peccatrice apostolorum apostolam ?'* Haec legens, haec audiens, haec 
mente revolvens, Domine, non despero. Licet peccator, utcumque 
tamen poenitens et iam praelatus effectus, divitias donitatis Dei, 
patientiae et longanimitatis accepto, non ignorans quia benignitas Dei 
ad poenitentiam me adducit.“ Et licet non sit poenitentia mea secun- 


1 Ezech, xxxiii 11. 2 Ezech. xviii 21, 22. * Lk. xv 7. 

* Isa. 1 7. 5 Ps, cxviii (cxix) 20. ® Lk. xv 18-32. 
7 Lk. ix 32. 8 Ps, Ixxii (Ixxiii) 18. 9 Ps, ci (cii) 11. 
10 Cf. Mat. ix 9, x 3. 1) Acts ix 15. 

12 Cf. Mat. xxvi 69 sqq., xvi 18 sq. 8 Cf, Jo. xx 17 sy. 


1 Rom. ii 4. 
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dum meorum criminum quantitatem, adhuc tamen spero quod divina 
clementia meae exilis poenitentiae non respuet famulatum; cognovit 
enim figmentum* meum Deus, et scio quia misericordia eius super 
omnia opera eius Annon apostolus Christi sancto extitit Spiritu 
inspiratus dum dixit Omnia cooperantur in bonum hiis qui secundum 
propositum vocati sunt sancti?* Certe, Domine Iesu Christe, si decre- 
veris salvare me, et ipse lapsus in peccatum, quo turpiter et crebro rui, 
in bonum mihi cooperabitur, quia humiliorem, cautiorem, solicitiorem 
iuste de cetero me debeo in omnibus exhibere. Si me temptet elatio, 
commissa memorans me vilissimum reputare compellor. Si alliciat 
delectatio illecebrosa quaecumque, experimentia infirmitatis et periculi 
me incitamenta peccati cavere et aditus eius praecludere occasionemque 
prudentius et diligentius vitare docebit. Si torpor aut ignavia me 
exhibeat necligentem, advertens dampna praeteriti temporis maiore 
sollicitudine et opera diligentiore ea recompensare tenebor. Sicque 
operante et cooperante Dei gratia, humilior, cautior et solicitior propter 
meum lapsum effectus, amplius potero promereri quam si tantorum non 
conscius criminum minus humilis, aut forsan elatus, pericula non prae- 
cavens et lapsuum cogitationes ignorans, tepidus magis et remissus 
meam oferarer cum quadam falsa fiducia seu praesumptione sa/utem.* 
£go igitur peccator meam iniguitatem et tuam, Domine clementissime, 
erga me benignitatem agnoscens® ; utcumque pro hiis quae in me et ex 
me sunt dolens et anxius timens et pavidus erubescens et fere confusus, 
pro hiis tamen quae in me et ex te sunt gaudens et laetus ; spe multa 
subnixus, sciens quod peccata mea me conteri et humiliari, beneficia 
vero tua te amare tibique devote servire compellunt, quodque cor 
contritum et humiliatum non despicies,® et quod cui plus dimittitur plus 
diligit”; ad te piissimum Deum et Dominum cum plena fiducia con- 
fugio cum toto mentis affectu ; tuamque fiducialiter maiestatem exoro, 
humiliter supplico, ferventer exopto, ut, si sit haec de me sancta 
vocatio ad tantum tamque praecellens officium ad tui benedicti nominis 
honorem,® tua sic michi largiatur gratia, ut, dum vivendo per omnia tibi 
placeam in omnibus ad officium meum spectantibus, tuam voluntatem 
agnoscam et agnitam facere concupiscam, ac te inspirante concupita, 
te dirigente, ad tibi semper placitum perducantur effectim. Adauge 
insuper gratiam tuam, ut conferentia ad effectum tuae voluntatis tua 
providentia et benignitate adhibeantur, obsistentia et impedientia tua 
potentia comprimantur ; ut in omnibus fiat voluntas tua, sicut in coelo, 
et in terra.’ Si non sit haec vocatio sic ex te ut ad tuum sit honorem, 
aut forsan, Domine, ad tuum quidem honorem, non tamen ad animae 


’ Ps, cii (ciii) 14. 2 Ps, exliv (cxlv) g. 8 Rom. viii 28- 
4 Phil. ii 12. 5 Ps. 1 (li) 5. 6 Ps, 1 (li) 19. 7 Lk. vii 47. 
* MS. Reg. adds ‘et ad miserae animae meae salutem ’, * Mat. vi 10. 
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meae salutem—per reprobos etenim ministros plerumque tuum mira- 
biliter operaris honorem ; fit itaque de omnibus semper tua voluntas, 
quorum tamen plurimi tuam renuunt facere voluntatem—: si, inquam, 
Domine piissime, non sit sic ex te vocatio mea ut ad tuum sit 
honorem et etiam animae meae salutem, ineffabilis misericordiae 
Deus, quia omnia scis, singula moderaris, cunctaque disponis, sic de 
me disponere meamque vitam per omnia moderari digneris, ut statum 
animae meae perniciosum omnino dimittam, viamque illam et vitam 
eligam ac finalitér teneam in qua tibi Creatori et Redemptori meo 
magis placite serviam, efficacius oferey animae meae semper debito 
cum tremore salutem.’ (Quod ipse praestare digneris, qui cum Deo 
Patre et Spiritu sancto vivis et regnas Deus per omnia saecula saecu- 
lorum. Amen. 


THE DATE OF CODEX REHDIGERANUS. 


In view of the forthcoming new edition of the Codex Rehdigeranus 
(Breslau MS R 169) of the Gospels (1), a few words on the subject of 
its date and script may be of interest.’ 

The Codex Rehdigeranus is written in bastard uncials of a style 
found in a number of eighth-century MSS, of which the Ambrosian 
Gregory (MS B 159 sup.) from Bobbio, written about a.p. 750 at the 
command of Abbot Anastasius, is perhaps most like our MS (see Fad. 
Society i121). In the strong contrast between fine and shaded strokes, 
in the tapering off of the heavy vertical strokes in a fine hair-line, the 
uncials of the Rehdigeranus bear some resemblance to Greek uncials of 
the Slavonic type. The scribe is not expert; his letters lack regularity 
and finish ; he is manifestly unaccustomed to the uncial hand. 


1 Phil. ii 12. 

2 The new edition has been undertaken by Dr Heinrich Vogels of the University 
of Munich, who generously supplied me with photographs and with such information 
as was necessary for forming a palaeographical judgement. 

* A similar, though somewhat older, style of uncials we have in codex g (Munich 
MS 6224, saec. vii, from Freising; see Old Lat. Bibl. Texts No. iii), The liturgical 
additions in cursive (facs. in Chroust’s Mon. Pal. Ser. 1 Lief. vi, pl. 1) bear such 
a striking resemblance to the cursive addition in / (fol. 92”), likewise liturgical in 
character, as to seem to be the work of one hand. 
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He probably wrote in the first half of the eighth century—hardly 
before that, and surely not much later. The use of the abbreviation 
QNM = qguoniam, the omission of V in the middle of a word in the 
middle of the line (REsP6p1T, fol. 273”), the occasional use of i-longa 
initially (Iust1, Iupak1, In, &c.), the fairly frequent separation of words, 
and the whole character of the script make a date anterior to the year 
700 quite unlikely. On the other hand, the original scribe must ante- 
date the year 800 since the uncial additions on fol. 273% and the cursive 
insertion on fol. 92” are still of the eighth century. 

The cursive script on the page containing the Capitulare Evangelii 
(Morin in Rev. Bénéd. xix 1 sqq.) possesses unmistakeable earmarks of 
North Italian notarial products. It is interesting to note that cZ occurs 
often for assibilated “4 (abuminacionem, desolacionis), a spelling which 
at that time must have been common in Aquileia, Ravenna, and 
neighbouring towns. 

The corrector who made the extensive addition in uncials on fol. 273 
and added assim the then modern punctuation, may reasonably be 
assigned to the latter part of the eighth century. Of palaeographical 
interest is his regular use of a line surmounted by a dot to indicate 
omitted m, and his employment of three dots (*.*) arranged in a triangle, 
with base atop, as the point of interrogation—a style of interrogation 
sign not peculiar to the corrector of our MS, for it is found in some other 
Italian MSS. ‘The value of the three dots thus arranged—as will be 
shewn elsewhere—is precisely the same as that of the ordinary point of 
interrogation made of three strokes (or curves). Both signs indicate 
the modulation of voice required in an interrogative sentence, and 
signify an up, followed by a down, followed by an up again, so that 
*.* is the equivalent of ~/. 

E. A. Loew. 


DATES IN THE ELEPHANTINE PAPYRI. 


AN analysis of the double dates in the Aramaic Papyri edited by 
Dr Sayce and Dr Cowley’ shewed that the Jewish months were counted 


1 Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan (1906). See my papers Calendar Dates 
in the Aramaic Papyri from Assuan, Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society Ixix (1908) pp. 12-20; Note on the Regnal Years in the Elephantine Papyri, 
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from the mean sunset following mean new moon, and that with one 
exception the intercalation was so arranged that the new moon of 
Tishri fell not earlier than September 17 nor later than October 16. 
I have now applied this principle to the dates in the papyri edited by 
Professor Sachau,' and I tabulate the results of both investigations in 
the present paper, to which I append a note on M. Pognon’s paper 
in the Journal Asiatique 10° Série xviii (1911), pp. 337-365, and a note 
on the Sabbath. A comparison of the dates of Papyri Sayce-Cowley B 
and D shews that there can have been no intercalation between 465 B.C. 
and 459 B.c., and the dates on Sachau’s Papyrus 28 are most easily 
explicable on the theory that the Jewish months were still running 
early in 456 B.c. as a result of this temporary neglect of intercalation. 
Elsewhere I have assumed that the intercalation was normal. The 
double dates which occur on some of the Papyri disclose two errors on 
the part of the scribe in the day of the month and one in the year. 
Where the papyri give only Jewish or only Egyptian dates we have no 
check on their accuracy, and it is possible that they are in some 
instances misdated. 


Note on M. Pognon’s Paper. 


M. Pognon proposes a series of amended readings in the Sayce- 
Cowley papyri in order to avoid the suppositions of misdatings and of 
irregular intercalation. In Papyrus D he proposes to read 21 Mesore 
for r Mesore, and thus obtains the equation: 21 Chisleu = 21 Mesore 
in Year 6 of Artaxerxes = 1 December 459 b.c. This gives the correct 
equation for the 6th year of Artaxerxes, but it makes Chisleu begin one 
day later than it should on my theory of the Jewish calendar. It also 
gets rid of the hypothesis that the calendar was running early at the 
date of this papyrus. In Papyrus E he wishes to read 2 Chisieu, 
11 Mesore for 3 Chisleu, 10 Mesore. The amended reading would 
give Noveinber 18, 446 8.c., a date which would excellently suit my 
theory. In Papyrus G he proposes 27 Tishri for 26 Tishri, and places 
the papyrus in the 8th year of Artaxerxes in spite of the opinion of 
Dr Sayce and Dr Cowley that it cannot be earlier than the 19th. This 
would suit my theory, if, as I have suggested in Monthly Notices \xix 
pp. 18, 19, the Jews reckoned their mean new moons a few hours late. 
If, however, the 8th year of Artaxerxes is the true date, I should prefer 
to retain the reading 26 Tishri and to abandon my theory. ‘The date 
would then be October 16, 457 B.c. I see, however, no sufficient 
ibid. \xix (1909) pp. 446-448; errata, ibid. pp. 470, 542; A reply to Professor 
a the Calendar Dates in the Elephantine Papyri, ibid. \xxi (1911) pp. 

1-663. 


? Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jtidischen Militdr-Kolonie 2u 
Elephantine (1911). 
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VAGUE DATES OF PAPYRI AND OTHER DATES 
MENTIONED ON PAPYRI. 


RECORDED DATE. COMPUTED DATE. 
B.C. 

Sachau Pap. 7 . Year 24to Year3r . - 441-434. 

as » 19. Mechir »,  4(Darius) 420 May 5-June 3. 
Sayce-CowleyH. Elul, Payni ,, 4 »» +» 420 September. 
Sachau Pap. 6 . 15-21 Nisan, 5 9» «+ 419 April 10-16. 

ma » 1. . Tammuz, 14 »> + 410 July 14-August 11. 

. » 29. Mesore » 15(%) 5, ~ 409(%) October 29-Novem- 


ber 27. 
»  Tafel6o . Year 18 of King Darius . 406-5 if reckoned from Nisan, 
407-6 if reckoned from Thoth. 
»  Pap.35 - 30Pharmuthi,5 Amyrtaeus 400 July 28 Monday Ab 7 or 6. 


= so =. OTe . . ‘ End of April or beginning 
of May. 
” 9» 33 + 15 Phaophi ‘ ° ‘ End of January or beginning 
of February. 
9 3, 46 . Phamenoth, Year 13. ‘ June. 
” » 61. Year6 ° ° ° 
” » 61 . Epiphi, Year 13. ‘ . October or November. 
», Tafel6o . Tybi . ° . . F April or May. 
5P . . . ° ° 
Adar . ° ° : ° February, March, or April. 


reason for abandoning either the ¢erminus a quo for this papyrus as given 
by Dr Sayce and Dr Cowley, or my theory of the calendar which was 
based upon it. 

The correctness or otherwise of M. Pognon’s readings can only be 
determined by a reference to the papyri themselves, which neither 
M. Pognon nor I have seen. I have examined the disputed figures on 
the photographs and feel unable to express a judgement, but I feel that 
the readings given by the editors, who had the originals before them, are 
entitled to acceptance until doubts have been confirmed by an examina- 
tion of the papyri, and I, therefore, adhere to the dates which I first 
published and to the theory by which I proposed to explain them. 

M. Pognon holds, as does also Professor Eduard Meyer, that the 
lunar dates do not belong to a local Jewish calendar, but to an official 
calendar used throughout the Persian empire. I see no objection to 
this so long as it is recognized that this calendar reckons the months 
from the mean sunset following mean new moon and not, like the 
Babylonian, from the evening when the first appearance of the moon 
was due. This would afford an explanation of my suggestion that the 
mean new moons were reckoned an hour or two later than their correct 
dates as reduced to Elephantine time. Babylon time is forty-six minutes, 
and Susa time sixty-two minutes in advance of Elephantine time. The 
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dates of mean new moon would, therefore, seem on this assumption to 
have been exceedingly exact for the longitude for which they were 


calculated. 
Note on the Sabbath. 


The Sabbath must have fallen (@) every seventh day as at present, 
(4) on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of the month as at Babylon, 
or (c) on the 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th days of the month, so that 
the new moons and great festivals should be sabbaths. (a) In 446 B.c. 
Mesore ro is a Saturday, but there is clearly an error of two days either 
in the Jewish or in the Egyptian date, for the recorded synchronism 
agrees neither with the moon nor with the synchronism in Sayce- 
Cowley G. If we retain the Jewish date and read Mesore 12, the date 
falls on a Monday. In 428 B.c. Marheshwan 1g is either Saturday or 
Sunday according as the mean new moon was reckoned before or after 
sunset on October 27. Oppolzer’s tables make it fall at 4.45 p.m. local 
mean time, but we cannot be sure that the Jews of Elephantine did not 
place it an hour or two later. Oppolzer would make the mean new 
moon of 410 B.c. January 16 fall at 5.9 p.m., but the date of Sayce- 
Cowley K shews that the Jews of Elephantine treated it as after mean 
sunset. If they did the same with the mean new moon in question, 
which fell 24 minutes earlier in the day, the date of the papyrus in 
question would fall on a Sunday, not a Saturday, but as the papyrus 
is a document sent by Achaemenes to Arsames, probably both heathens, 
there seems to be no objection to its belonging to a Saturday. 411 B.C. 
January 11 falls clearly on a Saturday. The document is a letter from 
Arsames to Apries, probably both heathens, and therefoie lies outside 
Jewish religious scruples. The papyrus of 407 B.c. November 24 falls 
on a Saturday if the previous mean new moon, which according to 
Oppolzer’s tables was at 3.40 p.m., was taken to be before mean sunset. 
To make it fall after sunset involves an error of over 2 hours, but 
this cannot be proved by these papyri to be impossible. It is therefore 
possible, though not probable, that this papyrus belongs to a Sunday. 
The papyrus consists of a letter to Bagohi from Jedoniah and his 
companions, the priests. The papyrus of 400 B.c. falls on a Saturday 
if the reading 23 Phamenoth, which Professor Sachau prefers, is correct, 
on a Sunday if 24 Phamenoth is correct. We thus have a series of 
Saturday dates which can all with more or less probability be corrected 
to other days except that of 411 B.c. January 11, which seems not to be 
affected by Jewish scruples about the Sabbath. It is, therefore, possible 
that the seven-day week was already in existence, and that the Sabbath 
was already regarded. (4) Sayce-Cowley C, D, F and Sachau Pap. 28, 
all business documents, are dated on days of the Jewish month divisible 
by 7. There can, therefore, have been no objection to executing 
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a document on such a day. (¢) Sachau Pap. 27, a legal document, 
belongs to a date which is clearly equated with the 22nd of the lunar 
month, and Sachau Pap. 35 may belong to the 29th of a lunar month, 
but the figure on the papyrus is not quite clear, nor is it certain on 
which day this lunar month would begin. The former of these papyri 
proves, if the date is correct, that there was no objection to executing 
documents on days giving a remainder of 1 when divided by 7. The 
general conclusion from this discussion is that the papyri prove that if 
a scruple against executing documents on the Sabbath existed, the 
Sabbath must have been reckoned by the same rule as among later 
Jews, but they do not prove that such a scruple existed. 


J. K. FoTHERINGHAM. 


THE ASTRAL TERMS IN JOB Ix 9g, XXXVIII 31-32. 


THE different interpretations of the astral terms in Job ix 9, xxxviii 
31-32 are given by Dillmann in his A/iod, 2nd ed. 1891, and the 
suggestions which have been made since are ably summarized, explained, 
and illustrated by Maunder in his Astronomy of the Bible, 1908. Yet 
Bude’s dictum that the problem is scarcely possible to solve (Das Buch 
Hiob xxxviii 31) still holds good. I should take this to mean that the 
solution can be final only when the terms are found to agree phoneti- 
cally with, or to be translations of, certain names in astronomical lists 
contemporary with the author of the book of Job. The conviction that 
I have discovered such a solution is the best apology for my boldness 
in setting aside current theories. It is antecedently improbable that the 
Hebrews, whose political independence lasted but a few centuries, 
would have ventured to elaborate a new system of astronomy when 
their fellow-Semites, the Babylonians and the neighbouring Egyptians, 
already possessed very ancient systems. Again, the author’s obvious 
acquaintance with Egypt makes it highly probable that he used Egyptian 
astronomical terms. 

No disputed points in Egyptian astronomy are given in this note, and 
all that is here cited from Brugsch is accepted even by so great and 
recent an authority as Professor G. Foucart (see his article ‘Calendar 
[Egyptian ]’ in Zncycl. of Relig. and Ethics). 
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wy or wy. When Sirius appeared in the east some minutes before 
sunrise there was great joy and festivity in Egypt, for this appearance 
coincided with the rise of the Nile, and was accordingly used to mark 
the beginning of a new year (Foucart of. cit. p. 97 @). Sirius was by 
the ancient Egyptians identified with the goddess Isis (Brugsch Zhesaur. 
Inscrip. Aegypt. pp. to top, 89 bottom). Now Isis in Aramaic is DN 
or ‘DN (Lidzbarski Handb. d. nordsemit. Epigraph. i p. 223), and wy or 
wy are inexact spellings of the Aramaic or Egyptian. Such inexact 
spellings abound in Egyptian, as the reader will find in Erman’s 
Aegyptisches Glossar, where the regular and irregular spellings are given 
side by side. The hieroglyphics, for example, for the place-name of 
Elephantine, correspond generally with the Hebrew letters 3y, and yet 
we sometimes find them to correspond with 3x; the same place-name 
in the Sayce-Cowley Aramaic papyri is spelt 3° and 3x. (Brugsch, 
Hierogl. demot. Worterb. pp. 168, 236.) 

D2. The usual equation of ‘fool’ with ‘ giant’, that is, Orion, cannot 
be taken seriously, and reading bps equates it with Ursa Major in 
Egyptian. For ’D3, according to the Versions—and there is no older 
decisive authority on its sense—means flank, thigh, loin, haunch, or 
ankle-bone. See Versions, Lev. iii 4, 10, 15 a/.; Ps. xxxviii 8, Ecclus. 
xlvii 1g (Hebr. p>p2). Now, the seven stars of the Great Bear 
suggested to the ancient Egyptians the haunch of an ox placed on the 
northern horizon ; a hippopotamus, also representing a group of stars, 
holds the haunch by a chain fastened to it. The Pyramid Arabs of 
to-day also apply the name of the haunch, er-Rigl, to the same group 
of stars (Maspero Dawn of Civil. p. 94 and footnote). So ‘D> seems 
a translation of the Egyptian word for haunch, and the donds or fetters 
in xxxvili 31 refer to the chain by which Ursa Major is held. 

m3, Targum xxxviii 31 Nnd*>. The Egyptian year was divided into 
decans or ten-day weeks, each one of which corresponded with a certain 
group of stars and had a special name; the name of the first decan is 
knmt, kmt, with several other variants (Brugsch Zhesaur. Lnscrip. 
Aegypt. pp. 131-134). The original of the lists of the decans is given 
in this work on p. 137 f and the transcription on p. 155 f. The decan 
m2 would therefore fall just when the festivals of the inundation were 
celebrated, and misty, delights or luxuries, would, from an Egyptian 
point of view, quite suitably apply to the fructifying waters of the Nile. 
The following lines are sufficient to make this interpretation clear, 
though there are a number of hymns in praise of the Nile. ‘ He (the 
Nile) makes everybody live by himself, riches are on his path, plenteous- 
ness is in his fingers... wealth and abundance come forth after his 
rising’ (Rec. of the Past, Egypt. Texts xx pp. 41, 42). 

As will be seen further on, nw» is best taken as meaning min, the 
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" being due to Egyptian influence, in which language the hieroglyph 
for “ also represents 5 ; its meaning in this context is like that of the 
Neo-Hebr. btp and Aramaic xdtn, star of fortune (see Oxf. Lex.), or, 
as we should say, ducky star. It is difficult to explain why interpreters 
have neglected the Peshitto’s rendering of OW) xxxvii 9; in the 
second edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica the emendation DW is 
accepted, while the Pesh. JKa.31 gs0 clearly suggests ODW9, for 
this version translates all the nine occurrences of ov with the same 
Syriac word, and the Masoretic is an easy error of transposition. Reading 
‘7M for 71M in the first line we obtain the statement, ‘ From scorching 
heat comes the samfim, and from sweeping rains coolness’. Aquila’s 
rendering of 1ny3 ni in the Syr. Hex. marg. signifies ra oxoprucOévra 
Kata Katpov avrod éxacrov, which indicates that he rendered ‘ya distribu- 
tively ; the author having in his mind the common masc. form 51, and 
the particular lucky star Isis, the next word, purposely used the masc. 
sing. suffix. The sense of the two verses is, ‘Canst thou check 
(cf. Arab. 5.3) the luxuries of mn*3, or loosen the fetters of the Great 
Bear? Canst thou bring forth the lucky stars, each one in its season, 
so that Isis may have compassion on her children?’ reading 07937 for 
BMIA, the former being the equivalent of DMINA, cf. Ez. v 13. 

Unless they are mere coincidences, the two words Mmi3swm and Jwon, 
xxxviii 31, xl 25, suggest that the author knew the Egyptian language, 
and that he used them allusively. Scholars have noticed (see Bud. and 
Delitz. Comment.) that qwon sounds very much like the Egyptian word 
for crocodile, represented by the Hebr. consonants nopn, and as jnnd 
immediately follows ‘pn, it looks as if the author allusively defined the 
meaning of the next word. I find that ‘sw is also a remarkable allusion. 
This word, a dz. Aey., has created some difficulties, and Beer doubt- 
fully emends nino, Now there are in Egyptian two words of 
almost identical meaning to designate Ursa Major, xfs, Hebr. Dan, 
meaning haunch, and msy?t, Hebr. nndo, meaning ¢high. To make 
this plainer I shall cite a passage from Brugsch taken from the 
Book of the Dead: ‘ As regards the msyt constellation, it is the haunch 
(xps) of Typhon, it exists in the northern sky’ (of. cit. p. 122); so “PD 
seems to define the meaning of the next word 5»ps, i. e. 2D3. 


N. HERz, 


VOL. XIV. Pp 
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A CORRECTION. 


In the last number of the JouRNAL (p. 339), in making the statement 
that ‘the musical notation’ in the Egerton MS 874 (saec. ix) of the 
British Museum ‘is among the earliest known’, I had hastily assumed 
that this notation was contemporary with the rest of the MS, with which 
I was particularly concerned. Mr H. M. Bannister has consulted 
the British Museum authorities, and they are agreed that ff. 68%-69’, 
the portion containing the musical notation, are an insertion by a hand 
of saec. xi/xii at earliest. My statement therefore falls to the ground. 


A. SOUTER. 
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REVIEWS 


Eternal Life, a Study. By Baron F. von Hitcen. (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1912.) 


THis is an important book, which will still further enhance the 
reputation of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel as one of the first of living 
philosophical theologians. ‘Eternal Life’ is an overgrown article for 
Dr Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. To cut it down 
would have been impossible ; the style is throughout compressed even 
to the point of difficulty, and there are no digressions such as exist in 
the author’s masterly but amorphous volumes on St Catherine of Genoa. 
So Messrs Clark gladly consented to issue the colossal article as a 
separate volume. 

The subject of Christian eschatology has been strangely neglected 
in our time. The history and philosophy of Christian doctrines about 
eternal life is a subject of surpassing interest and importance ; but 
the literature upon it is scanty and poor. It would make an admirable 
subject for Bampton, and still more for Gifford Lectures. Baron von 
Hiigel’s book has now shewn how the work ought to be done; but 
a rich field is left for future writers. Indeed, the plan of this book is 
almost too encyclopaedic. The scope of ‘eternal life’ is so expanded 
as to cover not merely theories of human survival or immortality, but 
problems of epistemology, ontology, and ethics. Even natural science 
and politics come within the author’s purview. The result is a treatise 
which is rather an essay in religious philosophy than a monograph on 
eschatology. Perhaps the most conspicuous of its many merits is the 
manner in which the views of various philosophers and their schools 
are handled. Instead of a dreary catalogue of theories, which when 
stated in a bald abstract often lose whatever measure of truth and 
attractiveness they may possess, Baron von Hiigel gives us a sympathetic 
estimate of them as products of living experience and reasoned faith. 
It is a model of the spirit and temper in which the history of philosophy, 
and especially of religious philosophy, should be written. 

Many readers, who may lack the patience to ponder over the careful 
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and weighty judgements of the author on Plato and Aristotle, on 
Spinoza, Kant, and Ritschl, will turn eagerly to the chapters on the 
problem of Apocalyptic in the New Testament, on the philosophy of 
Bergson, and on socialism. Baron von Hiigel finds in the teaching 
of Christ two elements, both prominent and indispensable—the pro- 
phetic or ethical, and the apocalyptic. These, he says, are two 
complementary movements, equally necessary to the deepest religion, 
and equally integral parts of Christianity. His criticism of Bergson 
is temperate, but in fact severe. He blames him for his one-sided insis- 
tence on the dynamic element in reality, and for banishing teleology 
from life. These criticisms seem to me thoroughly justified ; but they 
do not affect the value of much that Bergson has written ; indeed, in 
his latest utterances, that philosopher seems to be feeling his way 
towards a more adequate, and more religious, view of the nature of 
ultimate reality. The chapter on socialism is discriminating, fair, and 
finally hopeful. The movement, Baron von Hiigel thinks, is becoming less 
bitter, less materialistic, and less hostile to religion. The long discussion 
of the institutional element in religion is specially interesting. It deals 
primarily with some of the problems which the Roman Catholic Church 
has to face, but to a large extent these are also problems for every 
branch of organized Christianity. The book as a whole is one which 
should be read more than once. It is not recommended by any graces 
of style; but almost every page contains food for thought. To the 
Christian philosopher it is stimulating in the highest degree. 


The Mystic Way. By Evetyn UnperuiLt. (J. M. Dent & Sons, 
1913.) 


THE output of books, the titles of which proclaim that they are 
studies of ‘mysticism’, is now so large that there is a danger of the 
subject becoming a fashionable craze, to the disgust of serious students. 
It is very clear that those who write about mysticism do not all mean 
the same thing by the word, and still more, that their sympathies go out 
towards mystics of very different types. There are, in fact, three ways 
of studying mysticism, each of which has been well represented during 
the present ‘mystical revival’, as it has recently been called. The 
psychological school, of which William James was the most popular 
writer, but which boasts many other able students in America and 
France, such as Starbuck, Leuba, and Murisier, collects details of 
‘eases’, tabulates the age, sex, and circumstances in subjects of sudden 
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conversion and ecstasy, and treats the whole study as a branch of 
psychology or psychopathy, entirely disclaiming any concern with the 
objective truth of the mystic’s intuitions and revelations. This is 
a very abstract and one-sided method, since it neglects the very aspect 
which alone is of vital importance to the religious mind itself— 
the relation of its beliefs to ultimate truth. Very different is the 
method of the Platonists, who are content to follow the lines laid down 
by the long series of philosophical mystics, from Plotinus and Augustine, 
through Erigena, Eckhart, and Béhme, to the Cambridge Platonists, 
William Law, Wordsworth, and S. T. Coleridge. This line of study 
has been best represented in our own country. There is a third school, 
to which Miss Underhill belongs, of those who read with respect and 
admiration the records of the emotional mystics who have abounded in 
Catholic cloisters, and are half disposed to believe the queer stories of 
levitation, radiation, and so forth, which are mixed up with more 
spiritual revelations in the lives of these ascetics and visionaries. 
Miss Underhill takes these hysterical saints under her protection, and 
retaliates upon the ‘ intellectualists’ by rather petulant sallies, in which 
the inevitable M. Bergson is frequently invoked to prove the uselessness 
of logical thinking in matters of religion, and the emancipation of 
‘creative evolution’ from the prosaic laws of natural science. The 
tendency of this school is to turn its back upon ordinary experience, 
including the religious experience of the vast majority of mankind, as 
well as of the scientific men, theologians, and philosophers, in order to 
seek in the aberrations of unbalanced emotion the key to the deepest 
mysteries of life. But we have no right to limit ‘experience’ in this 
arbitrary fashion. Religion undoubtedly contains an emotional element; 
but it is not necessary that the emotion should be irrational. The 
biographies of the ecstatic mystics, with their hallucinations and 
catalepsies, their alternations of almost insane exaltation and depression, 
are the best proof of the unsoundness of their method. The lives of 
such men as Plotinus, Spinoza, and Wordsworth, in which the purest 
emotion is not so much controlled as inspired by earnest thinking and 
the sane discipline of plain living and industrious production, make 
a most instructive contrast to the biographies of the so-called saints— 
monks and nuns who lived in a world of their own, peopled by angels and 
devils, and whose transcendental love-raptures and miseries of abandon- 
ment often indicate an unpleasant perversion of natural instincts. But 
we must not quarrel with students who have chosen what is certainly 
a very important and significant chapter in the history of religion, and 
who are able to treat it sympathetically. Miss Underhill’s books are 
overladen with quotation, but they shew a really marvellous quantity of 
reading, and acquaintance with several languages, among which, how- 
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ever, Latin is clearly not to be included (see pages 10 and 268). They 
have also considerable charm of style, and a delicate sympathy with the 
life of devotion in its most strongly-marked developements. In the 
present volume she discusses in a very interesting manner the mystical 
element in the New Testament, and especially in the character of Christ 
Himself. It is good to be reminded that the Christological dogmas 
must have a basis in the inner life of the incarnate Christ, and that 
what theologians call the union of the Divine and Human in one 
Person must be what in mystical language is known as the unitive life 
in its ideal consummation. It can hardly be doubted that much of the 
Gospel record, and that the most vitally interesting part, becomes 
clearer if we regard Christ as one who lived in the consciousness of 
mystical union with the unseen world and His ‘ Father in heaven’. If 
certain popular theories of the Messiahship have tended to obscure 
this central truth about the earthly life of the Redeemer, such studies 
as Miss Underhill’s may be of great service in recalling us to the facts 
on which the faith of Christians in the Divinity of Christ must ultimately 
rest. 


The Psychology of the New Testament. By M. Scotr FLETCHER. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THIs is a very meritorious study of a difficult subject, by a young 
scholar. The treatise is well arranged. We have first an essay on the 
relation of Biblical to Modern Psychology ; then a careful discussion 
of the chief terms used in the New Testament—Soul, Spirit, Heart, and 
Flesh. Then follows a chapter on the Psychological Experiences of the 
New Testament, and lastly a discussion of Biblical and Modern Concep- 
tions of Personality. The section about Jesus Christ will be condemned 
as old-fashioned by disciples of Loisy and Schweitzer ; but it is a good 
piece of work ; and the discussion of psychological terms deserves careful 
attention. Mr Fletcher does not seem to have made an independent 
study of Greek philosophy, and a knowledge of Philo would have helped 
him in part of his chapter on St Paul ; but the book as a whole shews 
wide reading, and a judicious, if somewhat conventional, treatment. 


W. R. INGE. 
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The Concept of Sin, by F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc. (University Press, 
Cambridge, 1912.) 


Dr TENNANT’s last book, Zhe Concept of Sin, may be regarded as the 
complement and completion of his previous work on the same subject, 
in the two volumes entitled Zhe Origin and Propagation of Sin (the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1901-1902) and Zhe Sources of the Doctrine of the 
Fall and Original Sin (1903). In the present book it is with the defini- 
tion which we ought to give of the term Siz, the meaning which ought 
to be attached to the idea or concept to which that word applies, that 
he deals. The book may be considered under two heads: (1) as regards 
the method of dealing with a term, or idea, of ambiguous and fluctuating 
meaning, and (2) as an example of the application and result of this 
method in the important case under discussion. 

Sin being a matter of vital importance in Life and in Theology, it is 
correspondingly important that when we use the word, or think of what 
it applies to, our usage and our thought, our concept and its definition, 
should be clear and consistent. In as far as they are not so, we must 
not only fall short of truth, but likewise be fundamentally confused. 
Our definition should also, as far as possible, be conformable to usage 
—otherwise we twist the word from that generally accepted meaning 
which enshrines the core and essence of the reality to which it refers. 

In studying ‘natural’ objects we can call in the aid of microscopes 
and telescopes, but in the case of what is ‘ moral’ (to use Hume’s term) 
we can only have recourse to comparison of different usages and contexts, 
and to analysis of notions, which is one of the most potent weapons in 
the logical armoury. It is only thus that we can get our Concept or 
Notion nearer to what it ought to be, preserving what is seen to be 
essential, but so ‘clipping the ragged edge of usage’ as to get rid of 
inconsistent and irrelevant accretions. What we are directed to appeal 
to as guide in this analysis and reconstruction of our Concept, is ‘ Moral 
Intuition’, which is perhaps not very different from the Practical Reason 
that Bishop Butler held to be the supreme court of appeal in morals. 

After having in chapter i considered the need for a ‘ perfect’ Concept 
of Sin, the author proceeds in chapter ii to discuss the connotation or 
meaning of Sin in the sources of Christian doctrine, starting, of course, 
from the indications of Christ’s teaching on the subject contained in the 
Gospels, ‘As used by our Lord, “sin” and its equivalent “ moral 
defilement ” (Dr Tennant argues) always refer to voluntary transgression 
of law known by the agent to be binding upon himself. He emphasizes 
inward intention as distinguished from (1) merely ceremonial defile- 


1 We have here the two factors of ethical conduct, Will and Knowledge— 
voluntary transgression, law known. 
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ment, (2) non-voluntarily restrained execution, and always treats the 
sinner as accountable for his sin. He does not teach that sin is to be 
imputed where there is total ignorance of the “law” violated—rather 
the contrary: sinfulness is proportional to opportunity for enlighten- 
ment’ (p. 18). 

It is to be particularly observed that it is from the point of view of 
the theologian that Dr Tennant is speaking, and that from this point 
of view the true moral law is regarded as God’s law. Certainly, if it is 
held that Sin always implies voluntary transgression of law recognized 
by the agent as binding upon himself, we seem to be involved in con- 
siderable difficulty unless we understand ‘law’ in this way. There is 
a legal maxim to the effect that Jgnorantia facti excusat, ignorantia legis 
non excusat. To the first half of this maxim modern thought generally 
would, I suppose, agree without hesitation; but the second clause 
seems at first sight in conflict with the view that a man is not to be 
held guilty of transgression unless he recognizes the law which he breaks 
as binding on himself, as furnishing a standard perceived to be applicable 
to himself. Yet this second clause seems on the whole reasonable. 
We think sometimes that a person is all the worse for not recognizing 
the evil that there is in evil things. In reading Dr Tennant’s book 
I have felt considerable difficulty here—difficulty in harmonizing the 
theological view put forward with the ethical and legal view that one 
has been inclined to accept as reasonable. 

But while it is certain that if we are to attain any definition which 
logic permits us to accept, we must at any rate exclude inconsistencies, 
it also seems clear, on careful consideration, that the guilt of sin could 
not be imputed to any one not ‘accountable’ for his act (or state)— 
any one, that is to say, who did not act consciously and intentionally, 
and also with the knowledge (or feeling) that his action was wrong or 
forbidden. From the point of view of his political rulers and of his 
fellow-men, a man may be judged a wrong-doer, and the author of 
actions which are mischievous, and therefore to be repressed by punish- 
ment or disapproval, even though he himself were absolutely innocent 
of any intention to do harm and absolutely unaware of transgressing 
any law; but from his own point of view there can, at any given 
moment, be for him no difference between what és right or good, and 
what he honestly thinks to be right or good. And as between God 
‘Who seeth the heart’, and the man whose heart He sees, there can 
at any such moment be no other question. 

In as far as a man is not convinced of sin, he remains innocent in 
his own eyes, and God knows even better than the man himself how 
innocent he is in will and intention. Even a human teacher knows 
that however ‘ objectively’ wrong such an innocent wrong-doer may be, 
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it is only when he has been helped (as he can best be helped by one 
who understands his ignorance) to see more clearly, and to will more 
wisely in accordance with this clearer insight—it is only then, and not 
when he has been merely forced to act better, that he can attain to that 
‘change’ of mind which is a true advance. If sin is to be eradicated 
and outgrown, the Heart must be convinced rather than the Will 
coerced ; the honest and innocent Will only needs enlightenment in 
order that the man may be ‘ objectively’ as well as ‘subjectively’ right 
—and where the Wi// to do right is sincere and earnest, recognition 
that further knowledge is needed, and the effort to reach it, follow 
almost as a matter of course. 

I think it is the ‘looking on the heart’ above referred to which is 
meant when it is said that God ‘seeth not as man seeth’. While 
admitting, however, that no man can fully read another’s heart, we are 
entitled to assume a certain general correspondence between men’s 
consciences and the recognized moral standard of the community: 
unless we could assume this, we should be hopelessly isolated from one 
another ; social life, as we know it, would be impossible, and estimation 
and appreciation of the character of others unattainable. 

In chapter v Dr Tennant discusses Sin and the Material of Sin, 
i.e. impulses and desires, the activity of which is indifferent to moral 
requirements. ‘These constitute the “ Material of Sin” and supply 
motives to Sin, but are to be distinguished from Sin itself. They are 
“non-moral”, as is also voluntary attitude towards them previously to 
acquisition of conscience: yet without them there could not be sin. 
In that pleasure is associated with their satisfaction, they supply the 
basic incentives to sin; and in that they are called into play in inde- 
pendence of moral considerations, their presence imposes on every 
moral being a life-long moral conflict, failure in which at any point is 
sin. This is the ultimate “explanation” of sin. These propensities 
are also neutral in respect of the moral value of what the will may 
construct out of them, and necessary, i.e. biologically essential and 
normal, and psycho-physically inevitable. Thus the conflict these pro- 
pensities evoke is also inevitable . . . and without this conflict, human 
conduct would no more be subject to mora/ evaluation than that of the 
brutes.’ 

Dr Tennant throughout, and especially perhaps in chapter v, takes 
into careful consideration facts of the growth of Mind, and the relation 
between Mind and Body (see e. g. pp. 155, 156)—and it seems to me 
that what he says here is entirely on the right track-—and is not only 
scientifically sound, and in accordance with sober sense and a reason- 
able acceptance of fact, but also most illuminating. For instance, to 
be reminded that man is ‘conscious before he is self-conscious, im- 
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pulsively appetitive before he is volitional, volitional before he is moral’, 
is to have a whole flood of light thrown into a region of doubt and real 
difficulty. 

In connexion with Sin and Temptation, Dr Tennant points out that 
action which is the object of moral approval or disapproval must be 
voluntary and intentional, and that intention itself is the primary object 
of moral valuation, and may in itself constitute Sin. Temptation arises 
when the morally lower impulse possesses the greater intensity for the 
agent who has to choose, and temptation is not Sin. What transforms 
it into Sin is the consent of the Will to the tempting suggestion, 
resulting in an act (or intended act) which follows the lower motive, 
and thus is Sin. (I would note in passing that if we judge by rank of 
impulse (or motive) we are not using the same criterion as when we 
judge by Intention.) 

The contention that sinlessness is consistent with (1) ethical imperfec- 
tion, and (2) the possession of impulses that need regulation and 
restraint, is sufficiently borne out by reference to the life of our Lord, 
who ‘ grew in favour’, and ‘was in all things /empfed like as we are, yet 
without sin’. 

Dr Tennant considers that acts of ‘ Free’ volition are acts which are 
‘the result of self-determination and not of determination by motives 
alone, nor even by motives and character together. Freedom of the 
will, in this sense, is essential to Christian ethics, and a presupposition 
of the Christian conception of Sin’ and ‘is not disproved by deter- 
ministic arguments and analogies ’. 

The distinction discussed by Dr Tennant between the aesthetic and 
the strictly ethical standard or ideal of conduct is complex, interesting, 
and far-reaching. He holds that there are two uses of ‘ethical’ or 
‘moral ’—a wider, and a narrower, or stricter. In the wider sense the 
(Christian) ethical ideal of perfection in conduct and character ‘ contains 
emotional as well as volitional elements; includes the “ethically” 
beautiful as well as the morally meritorious, or the admirable as well 
as the imperative ; involves excellence of inborn disposition as well as 
of acquired character : its attainment presupposes intellectual and even 
physical gifts. These qualities are wholly or in part beyond the power 
of the human will to produce. Their value is therefore not “ ethical” 
in the strict sense of that term.’ Sin is ethical imperfection, but ‘ the 
law of which Sin is the transgression’ cannot be identified with ‘the 
standard of absolute perfection revealed in the adult life of Christ. If 
it were, Sin would be a necessity.’ 

So the ethical standard which Sin infringes is the narrower one in 
which the terms ethical and moral are restricted to ‘the outcome of 
volition, to that for which a subject is accountable, to the wse of talents, 
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and not to these talents themselves’. Further, since it is only God 
who ‘can fully judge when Sin is to be imputed, as He alone knows 
each individual’s capacity and its limits’, Sin in the case of any given 
individual ‘is not determinable by reference to any fixed objective 
standard’. Moreover, the ‘adoption of a fixed and definite standard 
is rendered impossible by the fact that all men are subject to develope- 
ment as was our Lord Himself’. 

I feel some hesitation about accepting the view endorsed by DrTennant 
(pp. 53 ff) that Moral Effort, ‘while enhancing the merit of conduct, lessens 
its virtuousness’, i. e. that the ethical value of our action, in the stricter 
sense of ethical, is greater, the greater the effort that has been required 
for its accomplishment. 

For (1) Is it not difficult to define Merit except in terms of Good- 
ness ? 

(2) Are tenacity of purpose, strength of will, attraction to what is felt 
to be Right or Good, any more matters of Self-Determination than 
e.g. a powerful intellect, an unselfish disposition, a good constitution, 
or a fine musical ear ? 

(3) It is strictly every man’s duty to do his best, whether, to start 
with, he is well endowed or not. The ‘central striving of the will’ 
after Right is likely to be just as strong in the man who has good 
capacity, virtuous habits, an unselfish temper, as in one who is below 
the average in intellect, habits, and disposition, and in the case of the 
one who is better endowed there is an ‘increasing return’ that is very 
remarkable indeed. The dest endowed have sometimes to exercise moral 
effort, their good actions are volitional, intentional, and thus good in the 
strict ethical sense. 

Yet no doubt there does seem to be something specially heroic about 
a man who will fight his way to virtue against tremendous odds of 
natural endowment—who makes the very most of a ‘ fighting chance’. 
But it is pathetic when a gallant Will is so handicapped in the race, and 
perhaps our intense feeling about this ‘excellence of effort’ is partly 
conditioned by the perception we have of its glorious results in favour- 
able circumstances. There is, I think, only one principle which can 
give practical guidance amid considerations so complex as these, and 
that is the principle which adopts the end of action implied in the 
Biblical maxim ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the Law’. 

Dr Tennant’s theological views take full account of accepted scientific 
knowledge. His work is candid, clear, and thorough—it abounds in 
insight and practical wisdom, and in enthusiasm both for Religion and 
for Science. A Religion that is at war with Science, or that ignores it, 
must fight a losing battle in its efforts to win and keep the allegiance of 
thinkers, in days when there is such an eager pursuit of truth in every 
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department of knowledge. At the same time, if Science thinks it can 
stand four-square to all the winds that blow, without Faith, without 
Religion, without Philosophy, it is under an illusion. That this is so, 
Mr Arthur Balfour has shewn as regards Natural Science generally, and 
Professor Sidgwick has affirmed it in the most unequivocal way as regards 
Ethical Science. He holds, and shews, that ‘without a hypothesis un- 
verifiable by experience . . . a belief in some form or other that the moral 
order which we see imperfectly realized in this actual world is yet actually 
perfect . . . the Cosmos of Duty is. . . really reduced to a Chaos’. 

Dr Tennant’s work will render timely service both to Faith and to 
Knowledge. 

E. E. CONSTANCE JONEs. 


RECENT PRESENTATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Rule of Faith, ByW.P.Paterson,D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, 1912.) 

TueE Baird Lectures have produced some notable volumes, and the 
high level of the series is fully maintained in Professor Paterson’s book 
containing the lectures he delivered in 1905, revised and brought up 
to date. The author undertook a double task ; to supply an account 
and a criticism of the various principal theories of religious authority 
which have been produced in connexion with, and to justify, different 
types of Christianity; and to consider the substance of doctrine in 
Christianity, the agreements and disagreements between different bodies 
of Christians, the strength and weakness of contrasted positions. On 
the whole the second part of the book is more successful than the first, 
which would have been improved by some consideration of Eastern 
and Anglican standards of doctrine. The chapter in the second part 
entitled ‘The Orthodox Interpretation’ is, I think, both the best piece 
of work in the volume, and also one of the most careful and valuable 
descriptions of the dogmatic position of historical Christianity which 
I have seen in English for some time past. Dr Paterson makes 
instructive use of the condemnation of Modalism to point the moral 
that the Christian intellect has its rights as well as the Christian heart. 
He has a most valuable paragraph in which he deals with Dr Rashdall’s 
attempt to vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity by a modification of 
the idea of triple personality till we are not left with much more than 
a fundamental threefold distinction in respect of certain divine attributes. 
Dr Paterson might have shewn even more clearly the strictness of the 
limits within which Dr Rashdall’s appeal to the Fathers and School- 
men is justified; but his statement that ‘this reduction of the idea 
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of personality is inconsistent with the general scheme of thought 
developed in the Creeds on the basis of the Scriptural references to 
the pre-existent Christ and the significance of the Incarnation’ seems 
to me entirely true and exceedingly apposite. Almost as a corollary 
to this we are told that ‘probably some fresh thinking requires to be 
done in regard to Tritheism’. I can only mention the fairness of 
spirit and true sense of a common Christianity which informs the 
chapter on ‘ The Genius of Roman Catholicism’, the energetic defence 
of orthodox but not obscurantist Protestantism, the indictment of 
Rationalism and the expression of proper scepticism as to the perse- 
verance of the idea of God as Father apart from faith in Christ, and 
the conclusion as to Schleiermacher and Ritschl that, though in their 
theological revisions they do on the whole preserve the distinctive 
religious blessings of Christianity, they do not secure those blessings 
by an adequate doctrinal apparatus, especially in connexion with the 
Person of Christ. One more quotation, and a wholesome one for these 
times, may be allowed. Daub has said ‘fundamentally all that we 
call natural is supernatural, and what we call supernatural is at the 
same time supremely natural’. Dr Paterson’s comment is ‘ when peace 
is made on these terms it is commonly the supernatural which is found 
to be liable in a heavy indemnity’. 


The Creed in the Pulpit. By H. Henstey Henson, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, London, 1912.) 

Tuis volume of Sermons by the Dean of Durham is especially 
valuable as material for a judgement on the preaching-values of modern 
theological liberalism. A theology which cannot be preached is mori- 
bund ; a theology which, when preached, can appeal to and stimulate 
the religious instincts of a congregation is capable of surviving many 
a criticism upon its scientific worth. Judged by this test the position 
for which Dr Henson stands justifies itself in this book to a surprising 
extent. Doubtless these sermons would not have been in place 
if preached in a village church instead of at the Abbey and in 
St Margaret’s, Westminster. But as a Christian message and apologia 
to congregations imbued with the presuppositions of modern thought 
and unable to deal with those presuppositions after the fashion of 
Mr Chesterton or Dr Figgis they could hardly be improved upon. Only 
very occasionally does the joy in opposing Christianity of a different type, 
which is a mark of some of Dr Henson’s work, appear, nor is there the 
least trace of that besetting sin of liberal theologians-—intellectual 
arrogance. Throughout the book there sounds the appealing note, the 
note of whole-hearted devotion to the Divine Person of Christ, and 
the conviction, often repeated, that it is the other-worldly character of 
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Christianity which makes it the one religion for this world. The 
Sermons preached on Trinity Sunday are among the most valuable 
in the book, with the exception of the one entitled ‘The Public Use 
of the Athanasian Creed’, which seems to me unduly unsympathetic. 
I would particularly mention the sermon on ‘Trinitarianism in the 
Gospel’, above all its last two pages. The sermons on Easter also 
reach a high level of excellence, though even now Dr Henson seems 
not quite free from the illegitimate influence of Schmiedel’s article in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 1 could wish the discourse on ‘Spiritual 
Healing’ away: it leaves an impression of irritation and prejudice and 
consequent inability to understand the motives and methods criticized. 

The preface deals mainly with the case of Mr J. M. Thompson. It 
may frighten some readers and prevent them from going on to the 
sermons : it is a pity that it is not an appendix. 


The Gospel of Freedom, by H. D. A. Major, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, 1912.) 

Mr Major, who is Vice-Principal of Ripon Clergy College, has 
collected in this book a number of theological essays, originally prepared 
for candidates for Ordination. They form an assertion of the rights of 
‘modern’ as opposed to ‘traditional’ Christianity, and plead for a trans- 
ference of emphasis from the dogmatic, institutional, and miraculous to 
the moral, social, and spiritual aspects of Christianity. If this trans- 
ference be effected, if we can but free ourselves from superstition, magic, 
sectarianism, and, in a word, the legacy of mediaeval Christianity, and 
substitute simplicity of creed and unselfishness of life, we may look 
forward to Christianity becoming in no far distant future the Religion 
of the Race. Mr Major is, in fact, Dr Figgis’s polar opposite. Opposi- 
tion to prophecy may be as gratuitous as prophecy itself, but I cannot 
see any existing grounds for Mr Major’s optimism, nor for his strict 
delimitation of the two aspects of Christianity. Interfusion of the two 
is not only an ideal but a very real fact, while it would be difficult to 
imagine anything more thoroughly harmful to the Church than that 
Mr Major’s ‘normal, modern man’ should confine his attention to the 
moral and spiritual side of Christianity, and accept as final the decision 
of historians, physical scientists, and metaphysicians on the mode of 
Divine Revelation. Mr Major’s fervently religious spirit cannot reconcile 
us to the prospect of a jejune theological liberalism consisting of ethics, 
natural religion, and, in some sense, the Divinity of Christ, nor do 
I think that this fervour and this liberalism can, in the long run and by 
the majority of ordinary, even of ‘normal, modern’ people, be brought 


to a unity. KM 
. K. Moztey. 
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Faith and Experience. By ARTHUR CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
(Methuen & Co., 1911.) 

Dr CHANDLER tells us that his book is a protest against what he 
calls the ‘ militant exclusiveness’ of modernists, pragmatists, and eschato- 
logists. And he sustains his protest by analysing the factors of religious 
knowledge and by shewing that traditional Christianity employs each to 
its full extent. 

Starting with a definition of Faith as ‘the intellectual acceptance 
of certain rational principles and historical facts’, and of Experience as 
‘the operation of a whole multitude of instincts, desires, and impulses 
which make up the affective and volitional nature’, he finds (1) the 
essence of religion in the knowledge of God, i.e. union with Him, 
answering a deep-rooted need of Him, and (2) the developement of 
religion in ‘the need making us receptive of the knowledge and the 
knowledge deepening the sense of need’. 

Thus sacrifice as found in primitive religion—in which all the elements 
of the Christian Eucharist may be found in crude form—witnesses to 
man’s need, and the revelation through Christ supplies the content 
of faith which, operated upon by experience, becomes knowledge of 
God. Union with God, therefore, is the result of the interaction of faith 
and experience, i. e. of the intellect on the one hand, and of the will and 
the affections on the other hand. 

Christ’s revelation is authoritative because, in virtue of His divinity, 
by intuitive knowledge He had ‘an absolutely true insight’ into the 
‘tremendous issues of the spiritual world’ even though this insight had 
to be mediated by current symbolism ; and the gap between God and 
man is bridged by a similar process. The mystics indeed ‘ actually hear 
Him and see Him by some mysterious immediacy of spiritual intuition ’, 
but ordinary Christians know Him also by ‘immediate intuitive know- 
ledge’. This knowledge is, we are told, analogous to sensation and, 
besides being ‘complete and self-contained ... needs nothing, as far 
as experience itself goes, beyond efficient organs of receptivity’. This 
is surely too slender a psychological basis for religious experience. It is 
not enough to say that intuition is ‘analogous to touch or vision, to 
sensations of cold or heat, of pleasure or pain’. We need a fuller 
analysis. And, further, pleasure and pain are not sensations, while 
Dr Chandler seems to imply that sensations may be pure in the 
sense of being without any conceptual element. But this is by no 
means certain. If, therefore, intuition is analogous to ‘ pure’ sensation 
we are not helped very much. Religious knowledge seems to require 
the action of that complex unity in which the whole of consciousness 
inheres. 

With the exception of the section on the relations of Theology and 
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Philosophy the remaining chapters of the book are somewhat thin. 
Mention, however, ought to be made of the Appendix on the ‘ Authority 
of Christ’ which suggests that Dr Sanday would find more help in 
illustrating the doctrine of the Incarnation from Bergson’s philosophy 
than from theories of the sub-conscious. ‘This little book, devotionally 
written throughout, touches lightly many large subjects, and is clearly 
the production of a busy man. 


The Psychology of the Christian Soul. By Grorce Steven, M.A. The 
Cunningham Lectures for rg911. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1912.) 


Mr Steven claims to be heard by reason of his intimate knowledge 
of the lives of men and women gained in his work for the United Free 
Church of Scotland. It has given him real insight into the workings 
of the human soul. His book is not a contribution to scientific psycho- 
logy, but a popular and homiletic treatment, in the light of practical 
experience, of the elementary findings of religious psychology. Two 
chapters are of particular interest—(1) ‘The Enslaving of the Soul 
through Sin’, which treats of temptation as a matter of Attention, and 
(2) ‘ The Soul in the Mass Movement of a Revival’. The subject of con- 
version is wisely handled and, for the permanence of conversions, we 
are told, ‘a system of truth, well concentrated, however simple, is 
necessary ’. 

Preachers will find in this book much useful material, and, bearing in 
mind its theological trend, it is one that might well be read by candidates 
for the ministry. The repeated use of the word ‘crave’ as a noun might 
be avoided in a second edition. 

P. N. F. Youne. 


Preachers and Teachers, By J. G. Simpson, D.D. (Edward Arnold, 
London, 1910.) 


Tuis volume of eight essays is ‘an attempt to quicken that interest in 
some of the great preachers and teachers of the past, which may bring 
their example and spirit into living touch with the needs of the modern 
pulpit’. The essays deal with ‘Preachers and Preaching’, St Martin 
of Tours, St Augustine, some preachers of the seventeenth century, 
Bishop Butler, Edward Irving, and the needs of the modern pulpit. 

Dr Simpson is proud of his calling to be a ‘ Preacher’, and all that 
he says of the great importance and dignity of the Ministry of Preaching 
is timely and valuable. Perhaps the best parts of the book are the 
essays on Bishop Butler and that on Edward Irving, while that which 
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seems least useful is the essay on St Martin of Tours, which is rather 
thin. There are one or two epigrams which seem to me unworthy, 
but the book as a whole is stimulating and vigorous, and well calculated 
to serve the purpose intended by the author. 

G. H. Clayton. 





Pharisaism, by R. TRAveRS HERFoRD. (Williams & Norgate, Crown 
Theological Library, vol. xxxv.) 


It is to be hoped that this book will be read by those who still retain 
the popular opinion that all Pharisees were hypocrites and all their 
religion a medley of legal absurdities. It isa plea for justice. Mr Herford 
eschews all comparison with Christianity, and aims at presenting in 
popular form an exposition of the Pharisaic ideal as set forth in the 
writings of those who shared its beliefs and aspirations. Pharisaism, he 
maintains, was none the less a true Faith, although it rested intellectually 
on a mistaken basis. It may be summarized as the resolve to live in 
accordance with the will of God, and the belief that His will has been 
fully and finally revealed in the Torah of Israel, by which is meant not 
only the scriptures of the Pentateuch but also such teaching and precepts 
as might appear to be implicit in the written Word. The system had thus 
two lines of developement: the one legal, the explication of the injunc- 
tions of the Law; the other spiritual, the maintenance of the religious 
attitude towards life. Mr Herford claims that the latter was the soul 
and strength of the movement, and is the key to the understanding of the 
former. Under its guidance the precepts of the Torah were felt not as 
a burden but as a delight, each being in fact simply one more opportunity 
for serving God. The question, however, arises, how far this favourable 
verdict can be justified in view of the testimony of the New Testament. 
Mr Herford thinks that, whilst the opposition between our Lord and the 
Pharisaic system as a whole was inevitable, his sayings are concerned 
with the legal, external, aspect of Pharisaism. Christian theologians 
have imagined that this represents all that could be said, and arguing 
from the part to the whole have accordingly passed adverse judgement. 
Again he holds, that the hypocritical Pharisees against whom our Lord’s 
indignation was directed constituted only one, and probably a small, 
section of the party: and all religions have been cursed with insincere 
adherents. As to St Paul, he finds that his strictures amount to a 
caricature, although the misrepresentation was due not to malice but 
merely to inability to realize the feelings of his youth in the ardour of 
his experience of faith in Jesus Christ. We do not find Mr Herford 
convincing in these chapters. Certain that Judaism was a living faith, 
he seems to imagine himself driven thereby to the conclusion that the 

VOL. XIV. Qq 
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New Testament yields a totally one-sided and unhistorical picture. This 
view may be correct, but the dilemma is perhaps of his own making. 
Is it not possible that Pharisaism, like other movements, passed through 
different phases? What if the agonies of the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 purified and refined the Pharisaism of the day, much as the 
experiences of the Exile transformed the religion of Israel? R. Johanan 
ben Zakkai, with his disciples at Jamnia, may have been a second Ezra 
to his people. We do not mean that there were no pious and sincere 
Pharisees in the New Testament period. We know, indeed, that there 
were such—Hillel, Shammai, Nicodemus, for instance. But their 
numbers and their influence may have been small. Nicodemus was 
easily silenced in the council (John vii 50); and the worth of Hillel 
and Shammai was perhaps acknowledged by posterity rather than by 
their contemporaries. The spiritual possibilities of Judaism cannot be 
denied by those who have even a slight acquaintance with the faith and 
virtues of its heroes, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, throughout 
the Christian era. But it seems possible fully to admit this, and yet to 
maintain that Pharisaism may have been at a low ebb in the time of 
our Lord, and that the evidence of the Gospels and of St Paul may be 
more historically correct than Mr Herford considers. 


W. A. L. ELMsLiez. 


John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel. By Dom Joun CuHapman, 
O.S.B. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911.) 

Any work dealing with the Fourth Gospel from the conservative 
point of view and showing both courage and skill should receive an 
immediate welcome on all sides. I am not sure that this will be the 
reception of the work before us. The writer is an able fencer, and we 
admire his skill; he means to stand his ground, and we admire his 
spirit; but we cannot whole-heartedly welcome him into the arena. 
At the close of the book he confesses to an inclination to be too 
positive here and there ; and the apology is none too ample. The 
book, in fact, loses, not gains, by the very fact that it sums up ‘con- 
victions of many years’. The author seems to forget the laborious and 
tentative task of syllogizing in the joy of an assured conclusion. But 
the reader, wanting more of the process and less of the result, and more 
than once brought up against what looks very like a fetitio principit, 
will sigh for a more fallible guide. 

In regard to design, the book is well planned for its purpose. First 
the famous Papias fragment is examined ; Eusebius and Irenaeus are 
shewn the one to have misunderstood Papias, the other to know no 
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John but the Apostle. It is all ‘perfectly plain sailing’, Only on 
page 88, when the Johannine question proper is reached, do we meet 
a real difficulty, but the hypothesis of a Pauline and a non-Pauline 
amanuensis cuts that knot. 

Of course, in close-linked argument of this kind even a minute error 
may have serious results. How far the principles of precise scholar- 
ship should be applied to Papias’s Greek is doubtful ; but in the author’s 
scholarship itself I do not feel secure. The word dvéxpwov is translated 
‘I asked for’ (p. 18), ‘I used to enquire for’ ‘p. 24), ‘I used to 
enquire’ (p. 25). Is any of these correct? dvaxpivew with a personal 
object means to interrogate, to cross-examine ; when the object is a 
document or a set of documents, it means to sift, to examine, to study. 
The Jews of Beroea thus ‘examined the scriptures’; and so Papias 
‘examined’ the statements of the ‘ seniors’. 

Again, some critics have felt that the yotv of Eusebius expresses 
hesitation on his part as to the meaning of Papias’s claim to have been 
a personal hearer of Aristion and John. But our author is prepared to 
settle yotv’s business. It is no longer restrictive ; it really adds a new 
proof or instance. I have examined all the examples quoted and many 
others, and the schoolboy rendering of yotv is certainly the right one. 
For Thucydides see especially i. 10. 4 (as éuoi doxet precedes) and 
i. 10. 5 (yotv MSS, ds eixds precedes). Eusebius’s use is similar. yodv 
marks the prick of his historical conscience : ‘ a¢ any rate, he often refers 
to them by name.’ 

With regard to the meaning of zpeoPirepor we are told (p. 13) that ‘it 
is clear that Papias means oi rpeoBirepox in the etymological sense, not 
in the ecclesiastical’ ; but it is always translated ‘ Presbyters’ (note the 
capital), which seems to suggest a title of some sort. 

Into the precise reasoning by which the equation ‘seniors’ = ‘Apostles’ 
of Zahn and others is disproved I do not here enter. If we could 
state exactly what ‘seniors’ meant to Irenaeus and Eusebius we should 
perhaps be able to settle this question out of hand; but till we know 
when the word began definitely to crystallize into a technical sense we 
are met by the inevitable difficulty of the relative term. Suffice it 
that our author finds no difficulty in uniting the two Johns whom 
Papias appears to put asunder. 

The succeeding chapters merely carry out this identification in fuller 


1 So Zahn, and I can find no other use of dvaxpivav, which Chrysostom explains 
by éedéyxeww, and the Greek grammarians by fagavifev. Stephanus rightly 
renders ‘ perpendo, examino’. The technical use of the abstract dvd«piois would 
indeed lead us further to suppose that the verb implies the analysing of conflicting 
evidence by comparison and contrast, and such a connotation well suits Papias’s 
immediate purpose here. 
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detail. Irenaeus does not refer to the author of the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel as an Apostle ; but we are assured that ‘ Apostle’ is a distinctively 
Pauline word. Gaius suggests that Philip of Hierapolis was not the 
Apostle; but it is argued that Gaius has fused separate personalities 
into one—a process of which Dom Chapman’s main argument may 
perhaps be itself an illustration. If the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
differ in style, the amanuensis ex machina (as indeed it appears) is 
invoked. 

A note is given upon de Boor’s fragment of Philip of Side on the 
early martyrdom of John the Apostle. It is argued (I do not think 
conclusively) that Philip had no first-hand knowledge of Papias, but 
Dom Chapman is very possibly right in restoring to Quadratus what is 
attributed to Papias. 

Enough has been said to shew that with much that is good and a 
great deal that is able, the book before us will hardly tend to conciliate 
opponents, and friends will be tempted to exclaim ‘on talt auxilio’. 
A little less impatience of the suggestions of others would no doubt have 
led to more exact methods of argument. MHarnack’s account of the 
relations of ‘the Presbyter’ and the Apostle may have been overstated ; 
but theories must sow their wild oats, and not much good is done by 
untimely severity and sarcasm such as is shewn on p. 76. 

The author has set out to answer the question ‘Who was John the 
Presbyter?’ He gets an answer which seems to fit all the available 
facts, and there an end. I would recommend to him the question, 
‘Who, or what, was Dante’s Beatrice?’ There are several possible 
answers, one or other of which must be right, and not one can be said 
to fit all the available facts, for an obvious reason. Yet in the case of 
Beatrice we are moving well in the light, with a considerable, if 
confused and incomplete, volume of evidence, which (like Papias) 
we may sift and examine; in the case of John we are still very much 
in the dark, with scanty and partial evidence, and it is rash to be too 
positive of the track. 

E. Itirr Rosson. 


tin Thofail: sa vie, ses euvres. Par Lton Gauruier. (Leroux, 
Paris, 1909.) (Publications de Ecole des Lettres d’Alger, Tome 
xlii.) 

THE Romance of Hayy, son of Yakzn, first made known in Europe by 
the Latin version of Pococke, has received rather more attention in the 
West than other Arabic books (with the exception of the Koran and 
the Arabian Nights), and in consequence has been translated into several 
languages ; the English version of Simon Ockley, issued in 1708, was 
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reprinted in Cairo, 1905, by Mr Edward Vandyck. M. Gauthier, who 
professes Moslem Philosophy in Algiers, has himself edited and trans- 
lated the text, and this volume contains the Introduction. It is the fruit 
of careful research, and enlarges our knowledge on many points. Thus 
M. Gauthier has shewn that the work called Asrar al-hikmah almashri- 
kiyyah, which figures in Brockelmann’s History of Arabic Literature as 
a second treatise by Ibn Tufail, is in reality the old treatise with another 
title. He has not succeeded in obtaining any considerable biography of 
the author, whose fame in the West is far greater than that which he enjoys 
in the East ; it is to be regretted that Mr Vandyck did not state whence 
he got the birth-date a.H. 494, which appears on the title-page of his 
edition (1904), since this seems to settle a matter on which M. Gauthier 
can only offer conjectures ; the French scholar does not appear to know 
of the American scholar’s work. 

If any fault can be found with M. Gauthier’s prolegomena, it is pro- 
lixity ; but his results appear to be generally sound. The analysis of the 
genesis of the Romance, and the account of the relation of Ibn Tufail to 
Avicenna, are clearly convincing ; something yet remains to be done in 
tracing the names which are employed in the various versions of the 
story to their origin in the Hermetic literature. 

With regard to the general purpose of the Romance, M. Gauthier 
thinks most of his predecessors have not read quite to the end; had 
they done so they would have found that it was the reconciliation of 
philosophy and religion : an idea which scarcely appears in Pococke’s 
title Philosophus Autodidactus, nor very distinctly in Merx’s Kritik der 
Offenbarung. Hayy Ibn Yakzan arrives by deductive reasoning at know- 
ledge of the Aristotelian First Cause and at the practices whereby mystics 
can reach the superior condition. This occupies 97 sections out of 120. 
His island is then visited by a hermit, who teaches him language, and the 
Mohammedan Code : which Hayy Ibn Yakzin finds absolutely in accor- 
dance with his philosophy, though he is perplexed by the parables which 
the Prophet employs, and the attention which he pays to practical life, and 
the institution of property. A final experience shews him that the dull- 
ness of the vulgar is what renders the Prophet’s procedure necessary. So 
much space is assigned in the work to the hero’s self-instruction that 
readers have not unnaturally regarded the main idea of the author as 
being to demonstrate the possibility of natural religion. Yet it is probable 
that M. Gauthier is right in ascribing considerable importance to the final 
scenes, in which the unsuitability of the ‘illuminative doctrine’ to the 
vulgar mind is demonstrated. Already in the Zkhwan al-Safa, which is 
two centuries earlier, we find the threefold division of mankind: the 
vulgar, their teachers, and the wise. 


D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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Uber den privaten Gebrauch der hl. Schriften in der alten Kirche: Beitrage 
zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, V. By A. HARNack. 
(J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1912.) 

Bible-Reading in the Early Church. By ApoLPH HARNACK, translated 
by the Rev. J. R. Witkinson. (Williams & Norgate, rgr2.) 


In this book, which is the fifth volume in his series of Mew Testament 
Studies, Dr Harnack has in view the old-standing controversy between 
Catholics and Protestants, and he begins by trying to define exactly the 
‘ difference between the two Churches’ on this point. The assertions 
of Roman Catholic theologians on the subject must submit to the test 
of historical investigation: but, on the other hand, Protestantism itself 
has in the past suffered much from the crushing weight of ‘the dogma 
of the Bible’ which it adopted. 

Dr Harnack shews how Lessing first broke the spell of this dogma 
by his recognition of the decisive importance of the fact that Christian 
faith and a Christian Church existed before ever there was a New 
Testament. His strange denial of the authority of the New Testament, 
and of the freedom with which it was read by laymen, in the early ages of 
the Church, does not detract from his services on the main point. His 
mistakes gave Walch an opportunity of discrediting his work as a whole, 
though in his assertion that the Creed was independent of and older 
than the New Testament he was entirely right. That the Holy Scriptures 
were not allowed to be read by the laity was an assertion contrary to 
the whole trend of the evidence, but the special question of the private 
use of Holy Scripture has remained untouched during the 130 years 
that have passed since the controversy between Lessing and Walch. It 
is with this question that Dr Harnack is concerned, and he rightly 
vindicates its importance in connexion with general ‘introduction’ to 
the New Testament. It bears on the sense in which the collection of 
books was regarded as a canon of religion. It has to do with the com- 
parative study of religions: the enquiry shews that the Bible was not 
a secret book like the sacred writings or formulae of mystery-religions, 
so that in this respect at all events Christianity was not a mystery-religion. 

Dr Harnack has no difficulty in shewing from the evidence, scanty 
as it is for the earliest period’ (before Irenaeus), that knowledge of the 


! Dr Harnack acknowledges some indebtedness to Walch’s collection of patristic 
evidence: but he brings forward much of his own that is fresh. He surely need 
not have refused to use the Acts of the Scillitan martyrs. In the question ‘Quae 
sunt res in capsa vestra?’ the vestra does not shew that the capsa was the property 
of the community (as Dr Harnack supposes the questioner knew it was!). More 
than one of them had a capsa and Speratus was addressed as representative of all. 
This use of the plural is well attested, and the Greek version é& Trois iperépus 
oxeveow doubtless gives the proconsul’s meaning. 
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Scriptures was so freely assumed as to make it certain that the private 
use of them by Christians was widespread from early days, and that 
even when the right interpretation of them became a battle-ground 
between Christians no one ever thought of placing restrictions on the 
use of the Bible as a solution of the difficulty. 

Christians in general were only bidden to look to the presbyters of 
the Church, who were in possession of apostolic doctrine, for the true 
meaning of the Scriptures (so Dr Harnack, rightly I think, interprets 
the passage in Irenaeus iv 33, which probably misled Lessing). 

For the two remaining periods which Dr Harnack considers (from 
Irenaeus to Eusebius, and from Eusebius to Theodoret) he has 
marshalled abundant evidence, much of it out of the way, and he gives 
interesting notes on various subsidiary questions, such as the circulation 
of religious literature orthodox and heretical, the market for Bibles, 
sumptuous copies of the Bible, superstitions connected with the Bible, 
and differences of practice in regard to private reading. 

His main conclusion is that Biblical theology was during the first 
four centuries, in principle at least, and in practice very largely, as 
accessible to the laity as to the clergy. ‘Protestantism has thus the 
testimony of the Early Church on its side in not allowing the Church to 
dictate the relations between the individual and Holy Scripture... . 
The Reformation ..., measured by the standard of antiquity, has one 
of its chief justifications in the fact that it has restored the Bible to the 
common people, because it recognized the complete sovereignty and 
publicity of Holy Scripture as the inspired Word of God.’ True: but 
when Dr Harnack ends his study with the words ‘no creed, no Church, 
has the right to decide what [the books of Holy Scripture] contain and 
what they teach’, he is saying something for which he certainly cannot 
claim the authority of the Early Church, either in its theory or in its 
practice, as many of the passages which he cites in the course of his 
book prove plainly. 

The translation reads easily. It is a pity, for the sake of English 
readers, that a number of long quotations from Latin writers are left in 
the body of the book untranslated. 

J. F. BeTHune-BaKER. 


The Birth of the English Church: Saint Augustine of Canterbury, 
by Sir Henry H. Howortu. (John Murray, London, 1913.) 


Sir Henry Howortu has rapidly redeemed the promise made in 
his book on Gregory the Great of giving his account of the work of 
St Augustine, the Apostle of the English. The present volume is 
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larger than its predecessor, and covers a wider field and a longer 
period. For the author, far from confining himself to this country, 
takes his readers, here and there, back to Rome and sometimes even 
he transports them from the brutal courts of the Merovingians to the 
palaces of Constantinople and thence to the church councils of 
Visigothic Spain. But despite this tendency to diffuseness, the book 
is a scholarly work, and shews that its author has the quality, so 
essential in a historian, of seeing things in their proper perspective. 

‘It is not’, he says in the Preface, ‘a very exhilarating story that 
I have to tell, for, notwithstanding a good deal of romantic writing by 
sentimental apologists, the mission was essentially a failure’. This, 
then, is the theme of the history. Gregory was a truly great man, but 
his emissaries were narrow-minded monks (Sir Henry scarcely does 
early monasticism justice), and their work was marked by a certain 
feebleness. He hopes in a third volume ‘to describe how under 
happier conditions and stronger men the Church’s second start proved 
more fruitful and more lasting’. In the Introduction we have the story 
of the many mediaeval charters, obviously forged, which imposed on 
kings and prelates in the middle ages. In the first chapter the author 
leads up to the arrival of ‘the first missionary journey on a concerted 
plan sent out by the head of the Western Church to evangelize a nation’ 
within sight of its goal. The most interesting part of the story of 
Augustine’s work is the careful endeavour to reconstruct the ancient 
church where Bertha had worshipped and the Canterbury wherein the 
first mission sojourned. Equally useful is the account of books which 
are supposed to have been sent by Gregory to Augustine. I am not 
sure that the author has fully appreciated the immense difficulty of the 
Easter question, but to deal adequately with a problem of such com- 
plexity would need a much longer and an infinitely duller volume than 
Sir Henry Howorth has given us. The appendices to the book are of 
unusual interest. In the first we have an account of the awful visitation 
of the plague in 541, which was continually renewing itself for more 
than a century. No reader of Bede can be ignorant of how frequently 
it appeared in England and carried off the inhabitants of the monas- 
teries, or of the miracles connected with it. The second appendix 
deals with the complicated question of the Two Wills or Energies in 
our Lord, and the conduct of Pope Honorius, whose vacillating policy 
led him in the direction of condemnation by the sixth General Council. 
Sir Henry Howorth’s verdict is ‘ Whether the pope was heretical or not 
his decision in the matter was the only one consistent with sound sense, 
and which did not involve a contradiction or absurdity’. The third 
appendix is on the Popes and their Nuncios at Constantinople. It 
might be possible to indicate a few oversights in this volume, for 
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example, the strange statement about St Augustine’s company on 
landing in England, ‘To cloistered monks unaccustomed to exercise 
a ten miles walk would have been a wearisome trial’ (p. 64). But - 
many a ten-mile walk must those monks have taken since leaving their 
cloister on the Coelian Hill! But one would rather express gratitude 
than criticize, and Sir Henry Howorth deserves the thanks of all 
interested in early English Christianity. 
F. J. Foakes JACKSON. 


APOCRYPHA. 


Le Testament en Galilée de N.-S. Jésus-Christ. Texte éthiopien édite et 
traduit par Louis GUERRIER avec le concours de SYLvAIn GREBAUT. 
Patrologia Orientalis (R. Graffin, F. Nau). Tome IX, fasc. 3. 


A VERY interesting text is here presented to us. It is in large 
part identical (as I pointed out in /. 7. S. 1910, p. 55) with the Coptic 
Epistola Apostolorum described as long ago as 1895 by Dr C. Schmidt, 
and assigned by him to the second century. A leaf of a Latin version 
of it is in a fifth-century Vienna palimpsest. 

Until we have the Coptic text before us—and may we take this 
opportunity of asking Dr Schmidt not to delay it longer than he can 
help ?—it will be wise to avoid dogmatic pronouncements. In any 
case, a notice written so soon after publication will do well to deal in 
description rather than in criticism. 

M. Guerrier has put his work into a most convenient shape. I am 
not competent to review his construction of a text—he has used four 
manuscripts—nor his translation. All that I can understand of that 
part of the book inspires confidence that it is well done. It has 
been revised by M. Grébaut, whose work on the Pseudo-Clementine 
literature in Ethiopic is well known to readers of the Revue de [Orient 
chrétien. In his Introduction M. Guerrier writes very interestingly 
on the characteristics, doctrinal and other, of the Testament, but 
reserves judgement until the publication of the Coptic text. Of this he 
has only had before him such passages as have been cited by Schmidt 
in his first announcement of the discovery, and subsequently in an 
article on the Vienna palimpsest. 

To give a full analysis of the Zes¢ament is impossible. I can do 
no more than call attention to its main features. 
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It begins with a couple of lines which appear to have no connexion 
with the text, and read like an extract from one of the sapiential books. 

Then comes the main text, which falls into two unequal parts. 

(1) §§ 2-11 contain a revelation made by our Lord to the Eleven 
in Galilee after the Resurrection. It is chiefly occupied with the signs 
of the end of the world. Certain portions are common to it and to the 
Testament published by Rahmani (T. R.), namely, the expression ‘Sons 
of light’ addressed to the Apostles—a prediction against the countries 
of Asia (5)—the description of Antichrist. It has not the description of 
the signs in heaven and the monstrous births which occur in T. R. vi, vii. 
One of the most curious features is in c. 8, a denunciation of certain 
Christians who ‘will consider that My will demands sacrifices and 
offerings of animals, and who will shed blood in My name, as offering 
it on behalf of their sins’. 

The description of the last judgement is not developed, but there are 
one or two clauses which recall the Afocalypse of Peter, e. g. (11) ‘toute 
créature parviendra 4 l’ardeur du feu’, &c. 

I do not gather from Schmidt’s description of the Coptic text that 
this apocalyptic portion is represented there. 

(2) With § r2 we have a new beginning, and, as I think, a new document. 
There is a sort of prefatory note, partly in the nature of a title ‘ Book 
which Jesus Christ revealed to His disciples : how Jesus Christ revealed 
this book. ... It is with a view to Simon and Cerinthus that it was 
written, that no one should join himself to them, &c.’. In 13 the Apostles 
(a list of eleven, beginning with John, and giving Nathanael and Cephas 
in place of James the Less and Simon) say that they have written to the 
Churches of the four quarters of the world. In 14 is a confession of faith 
in Christ, and in the following sections a rapid 7ésumé of our Lord’s 
life, including the incident of His being taught as a child at school 
(cf. Evang. Thomae 6). In 18 is a warning against Cerinthus and Simon, 
but no particulars of their teaching are given. 20-23 are occupied with 
the narrative of the appearance after the Resurrection which has been 
quoted by Schmidt: first to the women Sara, Martha, Mary Magdalene ; 
then to the incredulous apostles. Peter and Thomas are bidden to touch 
the hands and the side ; Andrew to see that the Lord’s feet-leave a track 
upon the ground, ‘for it is written in the prophet that phantoms or 
demons leave no trace of their steps’—words which M. Guerrier 
ingeniously refers to Dan. xiv 18 sqq. (Bel and the Dragon); he also 
reminds us of a passage in Ignatius and a quotation of Jerome’s from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

After this is the passage, partly preserved in Latin, about the relation 
of our Lord to the angels, how when He passes through the several 
heavens He becomes like the denizens of each (compare the Ascension 
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of Isaiah): and upon this follows the statement that under the form 
of Gabriel, He Himself bore the message to the Virgin at the Annun- 
ciation. ‘Then the prediction of the imprisonment and release of one 
of the Apostles (not named). The release is to be temporary only: 
after keeping Easter with his brethren, he will be imprisoned again. 

In 28 is a remarkable prediction, which should assist in determining 
the date of the writing, but for which one particularly desires confirma- 
tion from the Coptic text. ‘When the year 150 shall have expired, 
in the days of Pentecost and of Easter, will be the coming of My 
Father.’ 

Here also is the pronouncement, coinciding with one in the Acts of 
John, ‘Iam wholly in the Father, and the Father in me’. The sections 
which follow are of less startling character. They deal to some extent 
with the fulfilment of prophecy: in 30, the whole of the 3rd Psalm is 
quoted as an example. The resurrection of the body is another topic 
on which the Apostles question the Lord. In 38 He tells them that 
He went down (into Hades), conversed with the patriarchs and prophets, 
and gave them the baptism of life, and remission of sins. In 41 the 
commission to preach to Israel and the nations is given, and then 
the conversion and the future greatness of Paul are dwelt upon at some 
length, though with little detail of narrative. In 45 the signs of the 
end are spoken of ; a considerable passage here is identical with § 4 of 
this same book. It is not one that occurs in the Zestament of Rahmani. 
In 51 we have the hope held out that the prayer of the righteous on 
behalf of the sinners, after the Judgement, will be heard. This, it will 
be remembered, is prominent in the Pseudo-Clementine (Ethiopic) 
literature. In 54 is a discourse on the Wise and Foolish Virgins. It 
is explained that not only are the Wise Virgins Virtues (Faith, Love, 
Joy, Peace, and Hope) but also the Foolish (Intelligence, Knowledge, 
Obedience, Continence, and Mercy). These are virtues ‘which have 
gone to sleep in those who believe . .. but have not accomplished my 
commandment’. They will be shut out, and the Wise Virgins will be 
sorrowful. The Apostles say ‘ Lord, it belongs to Thy majesty to have 
mercy upon’ the Foolish Virgins ; but Christ closes the discussion with 
the words ‘This word belongs not to you, but to Him who sent me’. 
The book ends (§ 62) with the Ascension. ‘In three days and three 
hours’ says the Lord ‘He who sent me will come, that I may go with 
Him.’ As He spake there came thunder, lightning, and an earthquake : 
the heavens were rent and there came a cloud of light which received 
Him. ‘Then was heard the voice of many angels rejoicing, and saying 
‘Gather us, O Priest, in the light of thy glory’. And when they drew 
near the firmament of heaven we heard Him saying ‘ Go back in peace’. 

It is undeniable that upon the whole this text gives the impression of 
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belonging to an early period. The doctrinal position of the writer is, 
as M. Guerrier points out in his introduction, eccentric. In two or three 
places he reminds us of Hermas: to some extent in his Christology, and 
again in his allusion to the baptism of the righteous in Hades, and in 
his personification of virtues. He has some slight traits in common 
with the Apocalypse of Peter, and, as we have seen, a trait from a 
Gospel of the Infancy, and one phrase which recurs in the Acts of 
John. His New Testament certainly includes the Fourth Gospel and 
the Acts: allusions to the Pauline Epistles are few. As to his own 
surroundings, I am unable to gather much from a first reading. He 
speaks of false teachers, but the one form of error which he takes pains 
to combat is the docetic: the idea of persecution is familiar to him: 
of Church order he has nothing to say, and very little as to sacraments. 

Will it turn out that the Apocalypse of Thomas is in some way 
based upon this text? It is, to be sure, a good deal later in date 
than the Testament: but it is odd that pieces of the two books occur 
together in the Vienna palimpsest, that in both Christ names a definite 
date for His coming, and that the signs of the end are of the same 
complexion in both. 

One of the numerous riddles suggested by the new publication con- 
cerns the relation of the opening sections to those of the Zestamentum 
Domini of Rahmani. It is curious to find these two documents (partly 
identical in content) serving as prefaces, in one case to a treatise on 
Church order, in the other to the Zpistola Apostolorum. In each case 
the preface gives the impression of being a fragment. Of what is it 
a fragment, and which is the older form of it? It would be out of 
place to begin weaving theories: and I think I have now said enough 
by way of calling attention to this new document—perhaps of the 
second century—which we owe to the good offices of M. Guerrier. 


Les Actes de Paul et ses lettres apocryphes : Introduction, textes, traduc- 
tion et commentaire, par Lton Vouaux, agrégé de l'Université, 
professeur au collége de la Malgrange. In ‘Les Apocryphes du 
N.T. publiés sous la direction de J. Bourguet et E. Amann’. 
(Letouzey, Paris, 1913.) 

Tuis is the second volume of the series well begun by the Gospels ot 
the Infancy. It is on similar lines, not professing to furnish a definitive 
and critical text of every fragment of the book, but a convenient edition 
of the more coherent portions and a survey of the present state of know- 
ledge on the subject. 


The introduction of 140 pages contains the survey and a useful 
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bibliography. The author seems to me to have missed few points and 
to give a very sane view of the character of the Acta Pauli. With 
every reserve he dates it at from 160 to 170, and thinks the author may 
have lived at Antioch in Pisidia. He writes clearly and sensibly about 
the attitude of the Acts towards marriage, and towards Gnostic teaching. 
On the literary side he emphasizes their similarity to 2 Clement. He 
rejects, I am sorry to say, both the fragment quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria (Str. vi 42) and the mysterious allusion to a speech at Athens 
by John of Salisbury, and would refer them to a Praedicatio Pauli, as 
to the existence of which I am very sceptical. 

The text is divided into episodes, and where the Coptic text is very 
fragmentary only a résumé of its contents is given. This is the case in 
Episode I—the raising of the son of Panchares and Phila at Antioch. 

I remark, again with parental regret, that M. Vouaux, though he 
includes my article on the Acts of Titus in his bibliography, still calls 
the father of the dead youth Anchares. Let me once more record that 
the name should be Panchares, as in the Acts of Titus, and that the 
Coptic translator has mistaken the initial P for the definite article in his 
own tongue. 

Episode II is the Acts of Thecla. Here a Greek text is given, with 
notes of Greek, Coptic, and Latin variants, a French version, and 
explanatory notes. This is the fitce de résistance, occupying pp. 146— 
238. 

Episode ITI is that at Myra with Hermocrates and Hermippus, which 
we only have in the fragmentary Coptic. 

IV, V are the still more fragmentary episodes at Sidon and at Tyre. 
In the latter M. Vouaux omits the proper names which occur in the 
Coptic text. Here, again, he would have been helped by the Acts 
of Titus to the true form of one of them—Aphphia for the Coptic 
Amphion. 

VI. The story of Phirmilla and Phrontina, where Paul and Phrontina 
are thrown from a precipice and Phrontina is raised to life. My own 
belief, which I have expressed in this JouRNAL, is that Phrontina was 
already dead when she was thrown over, and I can still see nothing in 
the fragments to contradict this. My reconstruction of the story is that 
Paul has converted Phrontina ; that she dies a natural death, and, in 
accordance with a local custom, her corpse is cast over a cliff, Paul 
being condemned to the same fate because he had converted her. In 
Schmidt’s edition (pp. 70, 71) we read that Longinus the father of 
Phrontina counselled ‘that the men who were to throw down Phrontina 
his daughter should throw down Paul also with her, alive’. On the 
third day the procession sets forth, Longinus and Phirmilla lamenting, 
and the prisoners (those condemned to the mines) carrying the bed or 
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bier. Then, after a gap, we have the end of a sentence—‘ Paul alive, 
with the daughter’. Paul then revives her, and all go back in great joy 
to the house of Longinus. The emphasis that is thus laid twice on the 
fact that Paul is thrown down alive, seems to me to justify the inference 
that Phrontina was dead. If I am right, I think the episode gains 
somewhat in interest. Let me just add in passing that in Episode IV 
the author of the Acts weaves a story round what he supposes to have 
been a local cult of Apollo at Sidon. 

In VII we have the correspondence between Paul and the Corinthian 
church in a Latin text and French version. 

VIII is the fight with beasts at Ephesus, related by Nicephorus Callisti 
and alluded to by Hippolytus. IX. ‘Sctnes de départ’ has the 
prophecies of Cleobius and Myrte. Then follows the Martyrium in 
Greek with the variants of the versions, and, as before, a French 
translation and notes. 

An appendix gives the spurious Epistles, viz. (a) that to the Laodi- 
ceans, (4) the lection in the Bobbio Sacramentary, there said to be 
from Colossians, which Zahn rashly attributed to the Epistle to the 
Alexandrines mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, (c) the letters of 
Paul and Seneca. All these are furnished with useful introductions, 
translations, and notes. 

In constructing his texts M. Vouaux has not (if I apprehend him 
rightly) undertaken any fresh research among manuscripts: nor do 
I know that there was much that could have been undertaken with 
profit. For any material advance in our knowledge of the Acts of Paul 
we must, I believe, look to Egypt. It is by no means beyond hope 
that a second Coptic manuscript in better condition than that of 
Heidelberg may turn up. Something may be done, perhaps, mean- 
while by a careful examination of the Oriental Acts—of which I am 
rather disappointed to find that M. Vouaux says nothing. I should 
be glad, too, of an authoritative pronouncement upon the legend of 
Peter and Paul at Antioch, which is told in the Golden Legend 
(cap. 44). It stands quite by itself in Western literature, and has what 
seem to me to be early features ; at any rate, features which strikingly 
resemble some stories in the Oriental Acts. 

M. Vouaux appears to have in preparation editions of other Apocry- 
phal Acts. If they resemble the present volume, they will be useful 
and welcome ; but they will not furnish a great deal that is novel. 


M. R. JAMES. 
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La Didascalie des douze Apédtres, traduite du syriaque pour la premiére 
fois par F. Nau (deuxitme édition). (Paris, 1912.) 


M. Nav was the first scholar to translate the Didascalia into a modern 
language. His translation was completed in 1902, and was made from 
Lagarde’s edition of 1854. In the present volume M. Nau gives us 
a second and enlarged edition. The original Introduction has been 
expanded from six to thirty-two pages, and is now divided into nine 
sections. The most important of these are: ii, iii, in which the kindred 
pseudapostolic canonical documents are briefly dealt with ; iv, contain- 
ing an analysis of the contents, and discussions of the place of origin, 
date and authorship of the Didascalia ; v and vi, in which the author’s 
use of the New and Old Testaments is considered. 

To the translation of the Didascalia is now prefixed one of the 
Didache; and in appendices are added (1) Za Didascalie d’ Addai, 
(2) Canons pseudo-apostoliques sur les empéchements de mariage. The 
former of these documents is better known in England by the title 
under which it was edited by Dr W. Cureton in his Ancient Syriac 
Documents, viz. The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, and it has, of 
course, nothing to do with the famous ‘Doctrine of Addai’ published 
by Phillips, which relates the story of evangelization of Edessa by 
Addai, or Thaddaeus, and gives certain letters supposed to have passed 
between our Lord and King Abvgar the Black. ‘This Doctrine of the 
Apostles is a valuable collection of canons dating, probably, from the 
fourth century. The document given in Appendix ii contains a list of 
degrees within which persons are forbidden to marry, and is of a much 
later date. Both these pieces are found interpolated into the text of 
the Didascalia in the MS edited by Mrs Gibson. 

As in his first, so in his second edition M. Nau follows closely the 
text of Lagarde; but use has now been made of the Verona Latin 
fragments published by Hauler; and in one case at least an important 
variant of the Latin has been admitted into the text. Usually readings 
of the Latin, where they are of interest, are given in the footnotes. 
The numerous omissions of Mrs Gibson’s MS are likewise noted at the 
foot of the page. 

M. Nau has studied the convenience of his readers by indicating at 
the top of the right-hand pages the corresponding chapters and sections 
in Funk’s Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (by consulting which 
one can see at a glance the treatment to which the Didascalia was 
subjected by the author of the Apostolic Constitutions), and also the 
pages of Lagarde’s Syriac text. Lagarde’s pagination is further indicated 
exactly in the text by numbers placed within square brackets. A good 
alphabetical ‘Table des matiéres’, a list of Scripture citations, and an 
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analysis of each chapter complete a valuable and convenient edition of 
one of the most important documents of Christian antiquity. 

Mention has been made of an important passage in which M. Nau 
rejects the reading of the Syriac in favour of that of the Latin. The 
passage comes on p. 214 of this (second) edition, § 3, where we read: 
‘quel est le plus grand, du pain ou du Saint Esprit gud sanctifie le pain?’ 
This is in accordance with the Latin version, which has: ‘quid est 
maius: panis aut sés sps, gué sanctificat panem??’ In his first edition 
M. Nau, following Lagarde’s Syriac text, translated ‘ou le Saint Esprit 
que tu possedes’. ‘This variant reading I hope to discuss in a Note in 
some subsequent number of this JoURNAL, and with it another reading 
in the same context, which also involves the question as to the consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist by the Holy Spirit. — 

R. H. Conno ty. 


LETTERS OF HAMMURABI AND CUNEIFORM 
PARALLELS TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Les Lettres de Hammurapi a Sin-idinnam, transcription, traduction et 
commentaire, pricédées d’une étude sur deux caracteres du style 
Assyro-Babylonien. By F. CHaries Jean. (J. Gabalda, Paris, 
1913.) 

AFTER a concise sketch of Babylonian History and its earlier literary 
remains, the author proceeds to point out the characteristics of style 
in these early inscriptions, and shews how dependent the scribe was 
upon his predecessors for the form of sound words and the cor. ventional 
phrases which he might use. A royal inscription of later days faith- 
fully reproduced the ancient formulae which had done honour of old 
to the gods, the kings, and the heroes of antiquity. It would have 
shamed the weakest ruler to have fallen below his ancestors in the 
proud boasts of dominion and conquest which in their case rested on 
actual achievement, and were in his case mere faint echoes of a long- 
lost claim. We may compare the long-retained claim of our monarchs 
to style themselves ‘ King of France’. Only rarely do we find, as if 
in an apologetic parenthesis, any statement of actual fact. The whole 
tone is religious, humble before God, proud towards men, and only 
attaching importance to earthly events in so far as they emphasize the 
divine power manifested in and through His royal servant the king. 

The Assyrian court chronicler, while for the most part slavishly 
reproducing the style of Babylonian precedents, broke loose at times 
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from the scheme to introduce vivid phrases which shew his sympathy 
with human nature and his appreciation of the world in which he lived. 
Prouder grew the boasts, more extended the story of achievements, 
the difficulties overcome, the glory of victory, the lust of conquest 
and the triumph over the conquered: their tortures, their punishment 
and massacre are recorded with joyous glee. 

The author has seized upon the characteristics of style with the hand 
of a master, and succeeds in making his preliminary studies deeply 
interesting for the student of literature. He then proceeds to present 
a number of letters from Hammurabi to Sin-idinnam, governor of Larsa, 
after the expulsion of the Elamites from southern Babylonia. These 
have already been published and translated by L. W. King and others. 
Written for those who are not Assyriologists, the transcriptions and 
translations are accompanied by many valuable notes, and afford 
a worthy specimen of the work of the younger and rapidly increasing 
band of French Assyriologists. 

The English reader will be surprised and probably offended at the 
large amount of blank paper the book contains. The author always 
begins his discussion of a letter halfway down his page and leaves 
a whole page blank between two groups of texts. This may be meant 
for the reader’s notes, but it spoils the look of the book. The reader 
must be grateful for the vocabulary, the index of ideograms, Biblical texts, 
and Hebrew words cited, and a long alphabetical register of the subjects 
discussed in the text. 

The introduction to each letter, or group of letters, and the informa- 
tion given in the notes, as well as the transcriptions and translations, 
appear to be excellent and represent a vast amount of learned and 
careful research. The first deals with Hammurabi’s order to the 
governor of Larsa that as the year is short or ‘empty’, the present 
month Elul must be duplicated, literally ‘the month which shall begin 
shall be written as the second (or intercalary) Flul (instead of Teshri 
as it would naturally be) but the tribute due in Babylon on the 
25th of Teshri shall be delivered on the 25th of this second Elul’. This 
is to say, the change in the calendar must not be taken to excuse 
postponement of payment for another month. Now, as the author points 
out, we know of a second Elul in the eleventh year of Ammizaduga, 
and in another year also. Professor Ungnad has collected the many 
other examples of intercalary months in the Orientadistische Litteratur- 
Zeitung for 1910, p. 66, shewing that actually a second Elul was inter- 


calated in the fifth and the eighth years of Samsu-iluna, in the reign | 


of Abeshu’, and in the tenth year of Ammizaduga. An interesting text 

from Larsa itself states that there was also a second Elul in the fortieth 

year of Hammurabi, which must therefore be the date of this letter. 
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The second Nisan was rare, once in Abeshu’ as the author states, once 
also in the reign of Samsu-ditena. The second Adar was used in over 
forty different cases. But it is clear that no cycle was employed under 
the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

Naturally there are a few misprints. The Shillito Reader in 
Assyriology at Oxford is called Stephen Langdon, not Samuel Langdon. 
The author hesitates between Adad and Rammanu in a way confusing 
to his readers. It is also an irritating habit to quote articles by their 
title solely, without saying where they are to be found. Doubtless 
some of these are issued to a limited number of scholars as reprints, 
but such reprints rarely are to be found in book-lists. It is probable that 
the officer read DU-GAB is really RA-GAB and was primarily ‘a 
charioteer’. He was also a messenger and a trusted agent of the king. 
The name Lalum-alia-madum means ‘Great be the prosperity of my 
city’. In the fourth line of letter 13 restore Lagash at end. This 
letter is most valuable for the topography of southern Babylonia. On 
p. 154 the name is Shamash-epush, the #¥ is a title, often occurring, as 
again on p. 172, l. 4. The name read Enubi-Marduk is certainly 
Etel-pi-Marduk and means ‘ A warrior is the (deified) word of Marduk’, 
a witness to the Logos doctrine among the Babylonians. The name 
in letter 37 ‘Summan-la-ilu’ should be read Shumma-ilu-la-ili, ‘if God 
be not my God’, probably meaning that the God of the person so 
named is indeed all that a god should be. There is no expressed 
apodosis and we do not know exactly what it was. On p. 222 for 
ragdnu read rabidnu, and in the vocabulary strike out the former word. 
In many names, e. g. Ana-miniSu-emid, Mini-Martu, Mini-Shamash, &c., 
for mini read sili, Ana-sillisu-emid, &c. By some oversight the two 
names beginning with X are placed after those beginning with Z. 
Enuka-Ishtar should be Etel-pi-Ishtar. Names with G should precede 
those with D. For Ninshakh read Nin-shubur. On p. 274 Adar in 
the name Adar-apal-ékur is an antiquated guess. ‘There is no founda- 
tion for the reading and no evidence for a god Adar. Nabd-iklin 
should be Nabfi-ibashshi. Pudi-ilu should be Arik-din-ilu. 


Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, translated and edited by 
RopertT WILLIAM RoceErs, Ph.D. (Leipzig), Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.R.G.S., Professor in Drew Theological Seminary. (Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. xxii+470 pp. Map, 48 plates.) 


THE writer has long been esteemed for his capable and careful 


History of Babylonia and Assyria, and \ately for five excellent lectures 
at Harvard University on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
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especially in its relation to Israel. He has other great qualifications 
for his task, having been a teacher of Old Testament subjects, in the 
full light of modern criticism, for many years. Hence, with adequate 
knowledge of both fields, he has had opportunity to estimate the validity 
of the suggested parallelisms. 

The subject is not new. Since Professor O. C. Whitehouse made 
known to a wide circle of English-speaking students the contribution 
of Assyriology to Old Testament study, by his translation of Eberhard 
Schrader’s Kerlinschriften und das Alte Testament, a \arge amount of 
additional material of a similar kind has been discovered and studied. 
This has for the most part been edited and discussed in scattered 
papers in various scientific journals. The so-called ‘third edition’ of 
Schrader by Professors Winckler and Zimmern was really a new treatise 
on the same subject. While it gave a connected account of the Assyrio- 
logical side it also adopted a special view of the Old Testament writings. 
Much of it was disconcerting to the student who wished to form his 
own judgement, because he would naturally feel that when a different 
view of Old Testament was adopted, the suggested parallels might be 
inappropriate and in any case that fresh material might well put a 
different aspect on the comparison. 

Professor Rogers has returned to Schrader’s method with great 
success. He furnishes all the material which seems likely to be called 
for by any one but a specialist, gives ample references to its source and 
previous discussions, and then in an excellent transliteration and transla- 
tion, with a few well-chosen notes, lays before the student exactly what 
he needs in order to form an opinion. The author usually abstains 
from in any way prejudicing any question. Hence the work is invaluable 
as a text-book. Nowhere can be found so much in such a convenient 
form. There is further a well-selected bibliography to tempt the learner 
on to further study. 

The work deserves unreserved commendation for the way in which 
its worthy aim has been carried out. In the transcription the system 
of diacritical marks, general in Assyriological books, is adopted ; namely 
§ for sh, s for ts, t for the Hebrew teth, k for koph, h for heth, which 
should afford no difficulty to oriental scholars nowadays. The va ie 
of each cuneiform character is represented by a separate syllable, the 
syllables being joined up into words by hyphens. This method of 
printing, especially when small type is used, demands most careful 
proof-reading, and it is perhaps fair to warn students that they must 
make allowance for the extreme difficulty of accuracy in a first edition. 
With a reference to the original they can easily find out what the sign 
intended really is, and I hope that a second edition will soon be 
called for, when the misprints and displaced hyphens will be corrected. 


Rr 2 
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The translation is well done, with full consciousness of the latest 
suggested improvements. The translator has evidently devoted great 
pains to make up his own mind as to what the ancient author meant 
and has then given that meaning as clearly as possible in his own words 
From many points of view this is best for a reader who becomes 
acquainted with the text for the first time. At least he learns one 
point of view quite clearly. But he must expect to find, on further 
study, that the original words may convey a very different meaning and 
that he needs to compare other renderings also. A closely literal transla- 
tion, reproducing the idiom and the connexion, will often remind him 
more vividly of the Authorised Version. The plan of retaining always 
the same English rendering for the same word may produce an awkward 
phrase, but it often brings out a meaning that deserves to be appreciated, 
and falls in better with the dominant feeling of the original. Clear-cut 
English is sometimes suggestive of a version in more senses than one. 

I do not point this out as a fault but rather as a caution against hasty 
deduction from the English version. The exact shades of meaning 
expressed by different forms of the verb in Assyrian are difficult to 
render by English forms, and, for the most part, our grammars and 
lexicons are still singularly vague about them. A lexicon with a large 
number of quotations of different contexts, like Muss-Arnoit’s, despite 
its lack of decision, will give the best help in estimating such niceties. 
One example may be enough to make my meaning clear. The line 
rendered, on p. 3, ‘ Then were created the gods in the midst of [heaven]’, 
might be taken to imply that the Babylonian author held that the gods 
really were ‘created’. He had surely then asked ‘ Who created them?’ 
Without pressing the point that he must have considered the implica- 
tions of ‘creation’, it may be pointed out that the verb sufd@ is used of 
the appearance of the stars at night. The Babylonian scarcely thought 
the stars were made afresh each night. In other passages it means 
a manifestation by shining. Of course, one may argue that speaking 
of the period of creation the author must have meant that they were 
‘created’, or at least ‘came into being’; but he may have thought that 
the gods were pre-existent and only then ‘manifested’ themselves in 
this cosmos. Such points may be mere trifles in the opinion of most, 
but a failure to appreciate them elsewhere does lead to some measure 
of misapprehension. There is, perhaps, some sufficient reason to speak 
of ‘The Story of Creation’, and its ‘seven tablets’ are here finely 
translated ; but there is much more in them than a mere story of the 
Creation. 

It is sometimes useful to remember that there were different versions 
of cosmology in different Babylonian circles. It is the problem of the 
future to assign each, if possible, to its proper circle of thought. When 
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we have fixed their local surroundings it may be possible to distil from 
them all the essence of this ancient thought. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh, embodying a story of the Deluge, is well 
worthy of prolonged study for its attempts to answer the questions 
which man will ask concerning the life after death. Its omissions and 
implications need to be examined thoroughly for the light they may 
throw upon early religion. Professor Rogers has here made a notable 
contribution to the study. The myth of Adapa, with its curious likeness 
to the story of the Fall (though here the hero lost eternal life through 
mistaken obedience), flood stories of varied type, the Legend of Ishtar’s 
descent to Hades, the underworld story of Nergal and Eresh-kigal 
found among the Tell-el-Amarna tablets in Egypt, the Legend of the 
Infancy of Sargon of Akkad, with its likeness to the stories of the early 
years of Moses and of Romulus and Remus, form a most fascinating 
series. 

The hymns and prayers make up a wonderful collection of deeply 
religious poems, with strange similarities and also contrasts to the 
Hebrew Psalms, and they are edited in admirable fashion. Fragments of 
the Wisdom Liter:ture and specimens of ethical teaching embedded 
in incantations or prophecy are remarkable as an early example of the 
use of older sacred scriptures for magical purposes or for exorcism. 
A small selection of liturgical or doctrinal texts completes a most 
instructive section. 

As becomes a careful historian, Dr Rogers gives an excellent selection 
of materials for chronology and some of the Babylonian Chronicles as 
an introduction to the historical texts. Such of these are selected as 
have direct bearing on the Old Testament. 

On p. 42 ll. 110-115 a whole string of verbs begins with the sign of 
the jussive or precative, and Professor Rogers elsewhere renders this 
form by ‘let’ or ‘may’. Here for some reason he renders the whole 
group by simple preterites, as King had done before him. Whether 
this be an oversight or not, it makes nonsense of the passage. 

On p. 62, though the author Fs just told us that Landsberger has 
proved the true reading of the ideogram A-A.S-GZD to be diru and so 
reads it in line 3 of the translation, he puts sémdnw in the transcription 
line 3 and leaves KAS-PU in the same line. 

The excellent account given of the relations of Babylonia to its 
neighbours before the rise of its first dynasty is in the main correct, but 
on p. 244 far-reaching conclusions are drawn from apparent omissions, 
always a dangerous procedure. Sumu-abu is called king in the Lists of 
year-names, as well as on tablets dated in his reign. The same is true 
of the other kings before Hammurabi. Professor Rogers seems to have 
relied almost solely upon evidence from Sippara, where, as we know, 
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a semi-independent line of kings ruled. In the present state of know- 
ledge the conclusions on p. 244 require considerable modification. 
Professor Rogers’ accepts the current views as to Amraphel, but wisely 
points out that no contemporary proof has yet been produced, and the 
inherent difficulties of Gen. xiv remain. 

It would be ungracious to search through the book for misprints and 
inconsistencies in the spelling of proper names, but they are far too 
numerous to be allowed to stand in a second edition. The aid of 
specialists might well be employed in many places, and doubtless much 
criticism will be expended on particular points by them. But one man 
can hardly be expected to cover the whole area, and perhaps such 
a work had better be left to a committee of scholars when it is next 
attempted. This book is quite indispensable to any Biblical student 
who wants to see what the new material from Babylonia has to say, 
and it will probably tempt such a reader to extend his acquaintance 
further. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 


THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Einleitung in die Sprache des Neuen Testaments, von J.H.Movu ton, D.D., 
Dr. theol. Berlin. Professor an der Universitat Manchester. (Carl 
Winter, Heidelberg, rg11.) 

THE second edition of Professor Moulton’s Prol/egomena was reviewed 
in this JoURNAL (Jan. 1909), but before the review was printed, a third 
edition had already appeared, and the new German translation is really 
a fourth edition, which has undergone complete revision and much 
alteration. The object of this review will simply be to facilitate the 
use of the German version by pointing out its differences from the 
English. A compliment as rare as it is well deserved has been paid to 
the learned author and through him to English scholarship not only by 
the appearance of this translation but by the doctorate conferred on him 
by the University of Berlin. The German version takes: its place in 
the series of up-to-date grammars contained in Hirt and Streitberg’s 
Indogermanische Bibliothek, and most appropriately so in view of the 
fruitful use in it of all the most recent results of philological science. 
Professor Albert Thumb of Strassburg and his colleague Dr Havers 
have made themselves responsible for the German form of the book. 
The former, in a short preface, modestly disclaims credit for the transla- 
tion, but considering the difficulties involved, the success is wonderful. 
What we have before us is no ‘ Uebersetzungsdeutsch’, but idiomatic 
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and vigorous German. It was necessary to omit many of the illustrations 
intended for English readers, and the passage (pp. 135-140 Eng. ed.) 
in which the Greek aorist is illustrated by English parallels, and the 
discussion of ‘shall’ and ‘ will’ on p. 150 had to be dropped. Ingenious 
substitutions for German readers may be found on pp. 10, 18, 25, 35, 395 
87, 119, 143, 148, 181 of the German text. One cannot always be 
sure whether, in cases where the English and German slightly differ, 
this is due to the translation or to the deliberate choice of the author. 
With this caveat one may call attention to the following translations of 
individual expressions: p. 5 &/éeinlich (nice), p. 9 n. 1 Hiersu stimmt 
unsere Annahme (this may involve our substituting Latin), p. 12 
entschieden (may be definitely), p. 15 das entsprechende literarische 
Griechisch (literally corresponding), p. 28 Apokal (R.V.!), p. 57 mdglich 
.. . das Hellenistische stark iiberarbeitet wurde (quite possible Hellenistic), 
p. 83 in Anbetracht threr (as [they are] to), p. 135, l. 5 Strenge (sever- 
ance), p. 359 Schiiisse (deductions). In the following places the sense 
of the original seems to have been misunderstood: p. 39 (Eng. 26 
the particular feature), p. 43 (Eng. 30 checking not a few statements), 
p. 47 (weil sie... hindurchging), p. 52 (Eng. 36 it is the very last... 
resultant . . . very marked), p. 186 (Eng. 115 angewandt, traced = 
elucidated by some one else?). Misprints are almost unknown (p. 74 n. 
Joh should be Hiob: there is a bad one in the Dedication). On the 
whole, we may assure Professor Thumb that the translation is very 
good and successful, and the book ought to be of great service in 
Germany. 

The additional matter incorporated will be found chiefly on pp. 4 (note), 
13 (note), 56, 82, 87, 110, 115-116, 117, 124, 126, 165, 192, 199, 212, 
265, 268, 270, 317, 327; but a vast number of new references, especially 
to the papyri, and new discussions of N.T. texts have been inserted. 
Some of these insertions have a peculiar interest for exegesis, e. g. 
p. 212 |. 18 ff, or for Higher Criticism, e.g. p. 345 rod with infin. as 
bearing on the authorship of Acts. Peculiarly interesting and con- 
vincing is the view on p. 317 that in Mark vii 11 the right reading is 
5 dv dednOys (i. €. ei py SGpov jv). The apparent absence of dialectic 
difference in the Koine is remarkable: is such a difference to be traced 
in the use of either iva or infinitive in different areas (p. 324)? As to 
the opinions of Professor Moulton on special points, it is interesting to 
find that he now definitely gives the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 
to different writers (p. 13 n.); and apparently he thinks St Paul preached 
in Latin at Lystra (p. 9. 1). ‘The present volume has been greatly 
assisted by Thackeray’s Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek (1909), 
and has also been able to take fuller account, though usually in a 
contrary sense, of Wellhausen’s Zin/eitung in die drei ersten Evangelien. 
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As to the Semitic influence on the N.T., there is not much room for 
controversy left. While maintaining that Q was written in Greek—and 
there is every reason to think so—the author allows an ‘ Aramaic 
original’ (p. 108), though he does not think it was used by Matthew 
or Luke.’ He is quite disposed to allow the phenomenon of translation- 
Greek (pp. 88, 92 n., 103, 110, 124, 127, 256, 341, 357) where, owing 
to familiarity with Semitic idiom, a ‘possible but unidiomatic’ piece of 
Greek is used, or a Greek phrase is ‘overdone’. But where an idiom, 
which is Greek, has a corresponding Hebrew idiom, he is indisposed to 
allow any Semitic influence. Once or twice he uses phrases which 
really would satisfy everybody, p. 160 ‘ der bewusste Gebrauch biblischer 
Redewendungen erklairt die Anwendung solcher Phrasen im Munde 
von Leuten, denen die biblische Sprache in Fleisch und Blut iiber- 
gegangen ist’, and on p. 119 he compares St Paul to a modern preacher 
who might deliberately use an archaic phrase out of the A.V. (As to 
Eph. v 5 his translation ‘ You must be assured of this [the following], 
recognizing for yourselves that’ would require the insertion of adroi: 
otherwise one could not possibly take the participle in a causal sense.) 
Surely this is all that anybody contends for, viz. that Semitic thought 
did influence the selection of language to some extent. Nobody 
supposes that any N.'T. writer set out to write a Greek as like Hebrew 
as possible! The great master of modern philology, Brugmann, is 
quoted with approval (p. 31) as saying that, as between the Semitic 
champions and their opponents, ‘ Die Wahrheit liegt wohl, wie in vielen 
ahnlichen Fallen — ich denke u. a. an Grazismen des Lateinischen, 
die Latinismen und Gallizismen im Hochdeutschen—in der Mitte: 
eine bei den Griechen in der Volksprache bereits vorhandene, mit 
anderen Wendungen konkurrierende Ausdrucksweise bekam durch den 
gleichartigen hebraischen Ausdruck, mit dem man bekannt wurde, 
neue Nahrung und weitere Verbreitung’. The great scholar’s dictum 
seems to imply that Hebrew influenced the language even of non-Jews 
(dekannt wurde). One would have hardly ventured to suggest ¢hat. All 
that seemed—and seems—probable is that a man saturated with Hebrew 
literature would be influenced thereby in his teaching and preaching 
when using the Greek language. An exact parallel is the influence 
of the A.V. on nineteenth-century pulpit utterances: it would be rash 
to predict anything about the twentieth century! Naturally no modern 
cleric would either wish to be or succeed in being obscure to his 
hearers, and the parallels from contemporary vernacular Greek adduced 
by Professor Moulton and others shew that the New Testament writers 
did not puzzle their readers. 


1 As Dr Moulton has so often done the writer the honour of notice, may he say 
that he never credited him with believing that our Lord preached ordinarily in Greek? 
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Kurzgefasste Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. Von A. T. 
ROBERTSON. Deutsche Ausgabe von Hermann Stocks. (J. C. 
Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1911.) 

THE work of Professor Robertson of the Baptist College at Louisville, 
Kentucky, appeared in 1901 under the title ‘ Introduction to the Syntax 
of the New Testament’. It was apparently intended for theological 
students. The translator seems to be mainly responsible for the 
Prolegomena and the second section (Zaut- und Formeniehre). He 
seems to have aimed at a handbook which would give a correct philo- 
logical basis for the study of the New Testament to candidates for the 
ministry. Perhaps he would have done better by adapting Blass’s 
grammar to his purpose. The treatment of the subject is so concise 
that in any case a larger work would have to be consulted on any 
special point. The book has been carefully corrected for the press. 


G. C, RICHARDs. 


NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


The Acts of the Apostles. A commentary for English readers. By 
WitutiamM Morpaunt Furneaux, D.D., Dean of Winchester. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912.) 

The Origin and Aim of the Acts of the Apostles. Being six sermons 
preached in Worcester Cathedral in Lent, r912. By the Rev. J. M. 
Witson, D.D., Canon of Worcester. (Macmillan, 1912.) 

Boru these books are intended to bring before English readers of the 
New Testament the results of recent studies in the Acts. Dr Wilson’s 
sermons have the further object of a comparison of the problems 
which confronted the first churches with the dangers and divisions of 
modern Christianity. ‘To this end a sermon preached three years ago 
in the University Church is added as an appendix. 

Both authors naturally rely to a very large extent upon Dr Harnack’s 
researches. But Dr Wilson has the advantage of having composed 
his sermons after the publication of Dr Harnack’s fourth volume Zhe 
Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, and he accepts with eager- 
ness its conclusions. ‘The Dean of Winchester, who does not make use 
of this book, adheres to the date after the fall of Jerusalem. The problem 
of the fifteenth chapter both regard as finally settled by the adoption of 
the ‘ Western’ Text. 

The Dean of Winchester’s commentary suffers throughout from one 
very great defect—the absence of an adequate introduction. A work like 
the Acts, if it is to be read intelligently at all, must be studied in the light 
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of some general notion of the aims and methods of its author in collect- 
ing and arranging his material, and with reference to the literary tradition 
of his age and nation, and also to the historical background of the 
narrative. Dr Furneaux contents himself with a few pages of introduc- 
tory matter dealing entirely with the conventionalarguments for and against 
the Lucan authorship and the (comparatively) early date. The result is 
that it is impossible to extract from the mass of notes to the text any 
clear principles for the general treatment of the book. In the notes 
themselves the scholarly treatment of difficulties and problems is much 
obscured by a very free use of imaginative amplification of the narrative ; 
and the six pages of rather heterogeneous bibliography at the end of the 
volume might have been reduced with advantage to the whole book. The 
book will doubtless be appreciated by those who wish to combine devo- 
tional reading with an intelligent view of the difficulties presented by the 
Acts; but they will not get a very clear picture either of the history 
of the growth of the Church, or of the mind of St Luke. 

Dr Wilson’s task is less ambitious ; and he has also the advantage 
of crediting his readers with more intelligence. He uses for the purpose 
of his exegesis the division of the Acts into six sections suggested by 
Mr C. H. Turner, and makes the main subject of his survey the 
emancipation of Christianity from local and national restrictions—all, 
as I have already said, with an eye to modern problems. 


A. C. TURNER. 


A Plea for a Reconsideration of St Paul’s Doctrine of Justification. 
By E. J. Watson Wituiams, M.A., B.D. (The Century Press, 
1912.) 

Mr. WiLuiAMs believes that there is real danger lest the great 
doctrine of Justification should fall into the background of Christian 
thought, and that this is due in part to mistaken lines of interpretation. 
The Catholic expositor of St Paul’s Epistles has endeavoured to make 
the doctrine commendable, but sound exegesis is against him. Similarly 
the writer finds it ‘somewhat difficult to put real confidence’ in ‘the 
Protestant or so-called Evangelical interpretation’, as set forth, for 
example, by Sanday and Headlam. The greater part of the present 
volume accordingly consists of a fresh investigation of the meaning 
of the word dixaws and its cognates. ‘The crux of the argument is 
reached in chapter iii, in which passages from the Apocalyptists are 
brought forward to shew that in Pharisaic circles in or near St Paul’s 
time regard was ‘paid, not to the contents (so to speak) of dixaoovvy, 
but only to the fact that it entitles or tends towards salvation’, and 
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that dékavos was ‘used to describe a man as “qualified for salvation”, 
without any particular thought (contained in the word itself) of the 
grounds of his qualification’. It is in this sense that the author would 
interpret the words as used by St Paul. The following is his para- 
phrase of Rom. iii 25, 26, part of a passage which he himself proposes 
as a fair test of his thesis: ‘whom God set (? forth) as a propitiation 
... through faith in His blood ; to the shewing . . . of His qualification 
(because of the praetermission . . . of former sins, with a view to the 
shewing .. . of His qualification at the present season), so that He is 
just . . . and making qualified him (whose claim arises) from faith 
of Jesus.’ 

It will require a weighty array of evidence—and Mr Williams has 
to confess that the evidence he is able to bring forward is but scanty— 
before a re-interpretation on these lines will commend itself to many. 
Nor is it easy to see how the doctrine of Justification, thus interpreted, 
will exercise greater attraction over the modern mind. Yet the book 
contains much useful information that is the fruit of independent 
research, and, if the reader is not deterred by a curious style and 
numerous careless mistakes, it may certainly be expected to further 
its author’s avowed purpose, which is ‘not to expound St Paul’s 
doctrine of Justification, but only to put forward a forcible plea that 
the interpretation of the doctrine should be reconsidered ’. 


B. T. D. Smitu. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING. 


The Book of Job and the Problem of Suffering. By BucHANAN 
BLAKE, B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Pain and Gladness. By a sister in an English Community. (Longmans.) 


THESE books may well be criticized and compared together. The 
former, in the course of an excellent summary of the book of Job, 
attempts a constructive view of the problem of Pain, in the light of 
modern thought. The author begins well by insisting on the reality 
of secondary causation. He can, therefore, give full value to the 
positive nature of pain in all the various levels at which it makes its 
appearance. He therefore rightly calls for the destruction of pain at 
the lower levels that men may be unencumbered to know and conquer 
the higher pains. Moreover, pain is no mere defect but ‘an inevitable 
and true accompaniment of the world’s onward movement’, There 
is at this point a marked absence of any adequate discussion of the 
words ‘ inevitable’ and ‘ necessary’, as applied to the world of space and 
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time. This becomes important when the author uses the old argument 
that apparent discord is really harmony and that without any adequate 
treatment of the question as to how the one can become the other. 
This clearly involves us in a discussion of the fundamental question of 
the relation of the time order to God. Here our author has not given 
us any clarifying statements. ‘True, he says that the Universe is to be 
the fulfilment of God’s desire through the pains of Time. But there is 
lacking some guidance as to how a solution of the antithesis of Abso- 
lutism and Pragmatism may be found. Therefore we have no treatment 
of the problem as to whether it is possible to represent the inner life of 
God as not essentially related to that which is dimly pictured in man’s 
highest consciousness of pain. Hence, too, one misses an explanation 
of how, without worshipping sorrow, it is still true that joy can come in 
and not only after sorrow. But despite these omissions the book is not 
only an excellent translation of the book of Job but also provides 
a convenient summary of the data of the modern problem. 

The second volume is smaller, but by no means of less interest. 
The first part of the book shews how pain is a fundamental fact in the 
world as we know it. In psychology, morals, and metaphysics, Pain is 
shewn to have its place in ‘the eternal essence of things’, and the argu- 
ment is corroborated by appeal to the Bible and to the witness of the 
Christian consciousness. Then our authoress rises in a chapter on the 
unity of God to a brief handling of the main problem. It is claimed 
that God is infinitely capable of pain. But what as to the actuality of 
Pain in God’s life? On the one hand, it is impossible to say that 
Creation, Incarnation, and Redemption are simply the actualization of 
a capacity: or that the Incarnation and the Cross, as God’s answer to 
finitude and sinfulness, are simply the unfolding of a potentiality. God 
does not add anything new to Himself by Creation. Rather self- 
emptying is of the essence of the Love which is God. Yet the pain 
which is compatible with God’s inner life of joy is different from the 
pain which God knows through relation to the limitation and sin of the 
world. This distinction can be seen in the fact that all pain in human 
life is not able to be fitted in at once into a larger harmony. Rather 
its meaning has to be wrung from it and pain remains in itself an evil. 
But there is all the difference between suffering imposed from without 
and resented and resisted and the same suffering taken up willingly in 
the strength of love. Thus the solution is opened up practically by 
learning that neither pleasure nor pain should ever be an end to be 
sought after or shunned. Both are means to the end of learning to 
love God and man. 


H. K. ARCHDALL. 
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Die Mischna Berakot,by Dr Oscar Houtzmann. Der Toseptatraktat 
Berakot, by Dr Oscar Hoizmann. Die Mischna Pesachim, by 
Dr Georc Beer. (Text, Ubersetzung und Erklarung, Tépelmann, 
Giessen, 1912.) 

Tuis is not the first time that a translation of the Mishna has been 
made. At the end of the seventeenth century Surenhusius translated 
it into Latin, and was followed by Wagenseil. Raabe issued an edition 
in German, and scholars like Jost, Hoffmann, and others, made excellent 
translations. In English, attempts have been made by Raphael and 
de Sola, and recently a brilliant piece of work on Abodah Zara was 
done by Mr Elmslie and issued by the Cambridge University Press, 
The work of Strack in German with excellent notes is appreciated by all 
students. 

It may justly be asked, therefore, wherein do these books before us 
shew an advance on previous work? The writers think they can 
undertake the task of studying the Mishna without assistance from old 
tradition. They practically jeer at Strack for the attention he pays, as 
a scholar must, to the work of former times and to Jewish tradition. 
They thus exhibit unpreparedness for the work and are in addition 
tainted with bias, which reveals itself in the introductions. It is 
always a danger to attempt to dissociate oneself from tradition, and 
nowhere can this be more patent than in the study of the Mishna, 
which consists of remnants of old literature grown out of the soil of 
Palestine, and, in essence, of regulations that supplied local needs and 
which cannot be understood except in the light of Talmudical inter- 
pretation. ‘These commentators seem desirous of giving an interpreta- 
tion of their own, which, in my opinion, fails. Antiquarian facts cannot 
be invented nor can realities be displaced by imagination. Take the 
treatise Berakot—the blessings cannot be appraised without reference 
to the liturgy and the daily prayers, and a few stray allusions to the 
Old and the New Testament cannot bridge over the gulf that separates 
us from those days. 

Now, as to the history of the Mishna and its relation to the Tosephta, 
Dr Holzmann does not appear to realize that there is a problem 
involved. He takes it for granted that the Mishna is older, and that 
the Tosephta is a later amplification. This is one of the most difficult 
critical questions that have agitated Jewish scholars, and even to this 
very day the battle is raged between Zuckermandel, editor of the 
Tosephta, and Schwarz of Vienna. The majority incline to the belief 
that the Mishna has been separated from more ancient Tosephtoth, 
and when the Tosephta now preserved differs from the Mishna, this does 
not mean that a change has been made in the Mishnaic text, but that 
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the Tosephta may represent a more ancient form of the text. Of this 
Dr Holzmann takes no notice, and he is satisfied to treat the Tosephta 
as if it were an elaboration of the Mishna. The text, here, has been 
pointed, but this is not a novelty. If Dr Holzmann and Dr Beer had 
not gone their own way, unaided by grammar and tradition, they 
might have done better. Had their investigations been more 
thorough, they would have found that there are old vocalized 
editions ; among others, one by Manasseh ben Israel. From these 
texts they would have discovered that there are at least two differ- 
ent traditions in the vocalization, an oriental and an occidental ; 
it would have been seen, too, that Biblical rules of Hebrew do not 
always apply in Mishnaic Hebrew. Thus the problem of Dagesh 
and Raphé is solved differently when the text is not subject to the 
accents. Besides this, it will be found that there are fragments in 
the Genizah in which Mishnaic texts are not only vocalized but also 
accentuated ; and if the editors had collated this text of the Mishna 
with the ancient codices of Maimonides’s translation at Oxford and 
elsewhere, in which the Hebrew text is also given, they would have 
discovered that a large number of words are vocalized, and that 
the rules of Biblical Hebrew do not apply. They could thus have 
avoided mistakes which disfigure the text, e. g. 1220, ‘these’, is vocalized 
155m, ‘praise’ (in Berakot, with reference to seeing the figs). 

As for Dr Beer, he has given critical variae /ectiones, almost every 
one of which is to be found in Manasseh ben Israel’s edition, which in 
some places has better readings. Strong objection must be taken to the 
bias of the introduction to Pesachim, where he deals with the Paschal 
feast. All the vagaries of the extreme critical school are embodied as if 
hey were established conclusions, and the connexion between the Paschal 
feast and the Last Supper is treated with complete disregard of Chwolson 
and others. It is rather curious to find that in 1912 a scholar like 
Dr Beer should still hint at the possibility of Blood Ritual among the 
Jews ; this shews the scientific spirit in which the work has been con- 
ceived and the practical manner in which it has been carried out. 
Christian students would do well to look elsewhere for a truer under- 
standing of the Mishna. A reprint of Manasseh ben Israel’s text 
would be superior to the attempt of these scholars. If one sits on the 
branch of a tree and keeps cutting at it with a saw, it is not difficult to 
foresee the result. 

Epuraim LEVINE. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED 
LITERATURE. 


Wit the publication of the commentary on Daniel by Dr R. H. 
Charles, the ‘Century Bible’ (T. C. & E. C. Jack, Edinburgh) reaches 
completion. The series has been in preparation for some years ; it was 
an ambitious undertaking, and recognition is due to the public-spirited 
publishers as also to the editor, Principal Adeney, and his contributors. 
The aim has been to present the results of modern research in a handy, 
concise, and cheap form ; and the excellence of the little volumes has 
been acknowledged from the first. As evidence of the breadth and 
scholarship of the series it is enough to mention the names of such 
contributors as Bennett (Genesis, Exodus), Driver (Nahum—Malachi), 
Kennedy (Leviticus, Numbers, Samuel), Peake (Jeremiah), Skinner 
(Kings), and Whitehouse (Isaiah). All the volumes reach a high level 
and each has some distinctive features of its own. That by Dr Charles 
is especially attractive for its introductory sections on Apocalyptic (pp. 
xiii sqq-), in which he rightly protests against the attempt‘ by advanced 
liberals’ to differentiate prophecy and apocalyptic (p. xvi). The familiar 
problems of Daniel are briefly noticed, but I miss a treatment of 
Winckler’s view touching the quasi-historical background. That a 
traditional framework underlies the first half of the book is also the 
view of C. C. Torrey, and is inherently probable ; it must be admitted, 
however, that it is less important for the study of the book in its present 
form (dating from 167-165 B.c.) than for the study of the older tradi- 
tions which have been utilized by the author. 

From the completion of one series we turn to the commencement 
of another. The ‘Oxford Church Bible Commentary’ (Rivingtons, 
London), under the editorship of Dr Burney and the Rev. L. Pullan, 
will be by members of the Church of England connected with 
the University of Oxford. Among the prospective contributors are : 
W. C. Allen (Ezra and Nehemiah), Ball (Genesis, Job), Box (Jeremiah), 
Burney (Judges, Kings, Isaiah), Canney (Ecclesiastes), Charles (Daniel), 
ani Driver (Psalms, Chronicles, Hosea). ‘The volumes will contain 
a new translation, with introduction and notes, and if all come to 
the standard of the one before us they will be a valuable contribution 
to Biblical studies. Wisdom, by the Rev. A. T. S. Goodrick, is a 
compact work of 437 pages, of which a very full introduction alone 
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occupies more than one-fifth. The commentary is an elaborate one, 
with special reference to the text and translation, the interpreta- 
tion, and illustrative material. It is a distinct advance upon all the 
current works on Wisdom, and will be especially valued for the light it 
throws upon Jewish ‘Wisdom’ literature in general. The author is 
particularly strong in his treatment of the relation between Jewish and 
Greek ‘wisdom’; one would have liked a fuller attention to the evidence 
which has been adduced from older Oriental sources. 

In Zhe Book of Job Interpreted ('T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1913), the 
Rev. James Strahan aims at presenting a critical exposition of the text 
—the R.V. is printed and used as a basis—with exegetical notes, 
‘intended not only for scholars, but for general readers who are 
interested in sacred literature’. His object is to present the book of 
Job as literature, in particular as an ancient treatment of a perennial 
problem. In certain respects the notes are more elementary than those 
found in any technical commentary, but they have that ‘human’ 
element which a purely critical work does not have. They are of wider 
general interest, and are enlivening with their illustrations drawn from 
Matthew Arnold, Coleridge, Chesterton, Pascal, and others. Hence 
the book is distinctly useful in correlating ancient and modern ex- 
perience in a way that bridges the centuries and manifests the funda- 
mental psychical identity of man—and this is exceedingly helpful for 
critical study. At the same time, it is throughout indebted to past 
criticism, and shews how the purely technical labour of criticism is 
only a step, and a necessary one, in the re-interpretation of old ideas 
to new stages of thought. It is a pity that the author was apparently 
unable to make use of Volz’s original study of Job in the German series 
Die Schriften des Alten Testaments (1911). 

The commentary on J/saiak in the ‘International Critical Com- 
mentary ’, originally entrusted to the late Dr Davidson, is to be divided 
between Dr G. B. Gray (chs. i-xxxix) and Dr A. S. Peake (chs. xl-Ixvi). 
The first volume is now published (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1912) 
and contains a very instructive introduction of nearly 100 pages, and 
the commentary on Isa. i-xxvii (472 pages); there are also two handy 
maps, the one illustrating W. Asia, the other, with reference to Isa. xv sq., 
containing Moab, N. Edom, and E. Judah. The work is solid and 
judicious, as was to be expected from the author of the excellent 
commentary on ‘ Numbers’ in the same series. Dr Gray keeps an open 
mind on the problems of Hebrew metre, and is wisely sceptical of the 
finality of any existing theory (pp. viii sq., lix-Ixviii). He has a valuable 
section on the political and social conditions of Isaiah’s time (pp. lxviii- 
Ixxxi), and a clever survey of the literary history (pp. xxxii-lvii). Very 
boldly, but surely rightly, he insists that the starting-point in all 
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detailed criticism or interpretation of Isaiah is the fact that it is a post- 
exilic compilation, ‘nor is it wise to minimize the significance of this 
conclusion’ (p. xxxii). This is true also of the Minor Prophets (cf. 7. 
p. 43), but no less so of such other sources as Genesis and the books of 
Samuel (cf. 7. 7: S. xii 468, xiii 89 sq.). Very sound is his recognition 
that literary criticism is something more than the question whether a 
passage is ‘genuine’—this applies to historical criticism as also te 
the criticism of the prophecies. There is a very just appreciation of 
Winckler on p. ix; indeed, whatever we may think of his theories, he 
has at least forced us to look more consistently at the Old Testament 
in the light of external conditions. As regards details, Dr Gray so 
invariably makes appropriate references to the comparative study of 
religions (e.g. p. 354), that we miss in Isa. vi 5 some account of the 
widespread conviction of the danger of looking upon beings or of heed- 
less behaviour towards things where profound supernatural ideas were 
involved. On pp. lxxxviii sq. and 106 he appears to me too much under 
the influence of the modern one-sided notions of the non-ethical 
character of the ideas of ‘holy’ prior to the time of the prophets. 
Again on p. 94 when he refers to the ‘original forensic sense’ of pry 
(righteousness), he does not realize that ‘ original’ and ‘forensic’ are, 
sociologically speaking, incompatible—the ‘ original’ sense of p1¥ must 
have been in harmony with the ‘original’ conditions (cf. 7, 7: S. 
ix 632 n.1). Finally, on p. 255, the fall of the ‘Shining One’ (Lucifer) 
naturally has an astral colouring, but the essential feature is the penalty 
for presumption and arrogance : the underlying facts are psychological 
or psychical, and find numerous parallels ; the astral-mythical formula- 
tion or expression is secondary, more accidental, and concerns the 
thought of the environment. 

The third volume of Zhe Minor Prophets in the same series is 
composite, like the second (/. 7: .S. xiv 146). Prof. H. G. Mitchell 
is responsible for Haggai and Zechariah (360 pages). His work is 
throughout careful and informing, and he gives the reader an excellent 
guide to the better understanding of these difficult sources. He 
prefixes a useful section on the historical background, adopting a some- 
what moderate position. His argument that the Jews were allowed to 
return under Sheshbazzar in 538 is not conclusive ; for example, the 
presence of royal princes, priests, and prophets at Jerusalem in the reign 
of Darius is no proof that they had been allowed to return (p. 9). It is 
quite true that we suppose that ‘ most, if not quite all, of the better 
class of inhabitants had been carried into captivity by Nebuchadrezzar’ ; 
but that this is not certain is evident from the account of the princes 
and others in Jer. xli 1, 10, who must have been left behind. Further, 
Ed. Meyer long ago advanced evidence for the view that there were 
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important families of native Judaean (Calebite) origin who had never 
gone into exile. It may be added that it is difficult to see how 
(p. 12 n.) the Elephantine papyri dy ¢hemselves can be urged against 
the evidence for the offer of the Samaritans to assist Nehemiah 
(Neh. ii 20); it is because the Judaean bias is everywhere so strong 
that the fragmentary data (cf. Ezra iv 2), which represent the Samaritans 
in a favourable light (cf. 2 Kings xvii 28, 33, but contrast the secondary 
wv. 34-40), can scarcely be set on one side. 

Malachi is handled by Dr J. M. P. Smith (88 pages), and he succeeds 
in bringing out very clearly the leading features of this little collection 
of prophecies. He agrees with the ordinary view: ‘the book of Malachi 
fits the situation amid which Nehemiah worked as snugly as a bone fits 
the socket’ (p. 7); but it is very difficult to associate the background of 
the prophecies with the grievous political conditions just before or at 
the time of this reformer : some ‘anatomy’ of the history of the time of 
Artaxerxes is necessary first, and this the author does not supply. 

Finally, Jonah is dealt with by Dr J. A. Bewer (65 pages). It is an 
interesting piece of work, illustrating what criticism has done for this 
favourite book. It is no longer necessary to discuss at length any 
improbabilities or impossibilities ; we approach the book more in the 
spirit of the old-time readers, and find its chief value in its kernel. 
I may note in passing a misunderstanding of the Targum of i 4 (p. 34): 
the use of x'y3 (‘on the point of being [not “ sought to be” wrecked’) 
can be easily paralieled, see e.g. W. Wright Jonah p. 10 sq. and his 
Comp. Gram. of the Semitic Lang. p. 21 top. 

To turn to Das Buch Jona by Dr J. Déller of Vienna (C. Fromme, 
Vienna, 1912) is to go into another world. The author discusses the 
historical and related questions gravely and learnedly from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint ; he does not depart from the old traditional point 
of view (p. 31): if the book contains marvels and wonders, they are no 
greater than those in other books of the Bible (p. 27 sq.). Thus 
criticism is disarmed! Useful features are the full bibliography, the 
printing of the Hebrew text with a translation, and a commentary 
(pp. 59-107) especially helpful for younger students. The traditional 
position is also upheld by Dr E. Kalt in a monograph on Samson 
(Herder, Freiburg i. B., 1912). It belongs to the Roman Catholic series 
of Freiburger Theolog. Studien (no. viii); cf. Allgeier’s monograph, 
J. T.S. xiii p. 140. His view is that Judges xiii-xvi may be regarded 
as a literary and historical unit, and that their contents fit all the 
conditions of the age. Samson emerges as a doubtless interesting 
individual, but his exploits are so rationalized and watered down, 
that he ceases to interest us. Little wonder that this method of 
‘criticism’ presents difficulties to critical Roman Catholic scholarship 
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(cf. Father Dhorme’s notice of the book in Rev. Bibl, April 1913, 
P. 313). 

Father Jean’s little book /¢vémie (Gabalda, Paris, 1913) is a handy 
sketch of the political situation, of Jeremiah’s place in it, and of his 
theology. It is very tentative in its textual, literary, and historical 
criticism (e.g. pp. 20, 25, 36, 71), but ventures upon suggestions the 
consequences of which are unnoticed. Thus he favourably notes 
Sayce’s dangerous view that the Elephantine papyri do not prove that 
the Law did not exist, but ‘simplement qu’on l’interprétait d’une fagon 
spéciale’. This sort of argument is futile. 

Of Roman Catholic origin, like the preceding, are two admirable 
monographs upon the prophecies of Ezekiel: one by P. Cheminant on 
the prophecies against Tyre, chs. xxvi-xxviii 19, the other by J. Plessis 
on those against Egypt, xxix—xxxii (Letouzey, Paris, 1912). Each 
discusses the metricai, textual, literary, and historical questions, and 
provides a new translation and an excellent commentary. Indeed the 
commentaries are a special feature, for little has escaped the attention 
of the writers, and one is glad to have their elaborate notes. The two 
books, each of 120-130 pages, are examples of the best Roman Catholic 
scholarship, and, if ‘conservative’, are of that very rare type of con- 
servatism from which the most ‘radical’ can profit. Plessis’s worst 
heresy is to persist in prefixing the article to a Hebrew noun which 
already has a suffix (p. 29 sq-)! Cheminant’s treatment of the literary- 
historical problems is promising but inadequate. The advance of 
Nebuchadrezzar (xxvi 7-14) requires an introduction (p. 89), but this 
can hardly be found in xxvi 1-6, 19-21, where Tyre gloats over the 
fall of Jerusalem (v. 2). Besides, no good reason is given for Tyre’s 
attitude, and Cheminant weakly supposes that it expected to profit 
from Jerusalem’s extremity (p. 92). But this oracle is dated in the 
eleventh year (i.e. about 586), and consequently associates itself with 
those in which Moab, Ammon, and Edom are condemned for their hostile 
behaviour (Ezek. xxv, cf. Zeph. ii 8 sqq.). This behaviour is historically 
doubtful (as regards Edom, see /. 7. S. xiv 147), although it is quite 
conceivable that the situation actually arose at a later period. In fact, 
the point in the punishment of Tyre is the intervention of Yahweh 
to manifest His might and to defend His people (cf. Ezek. xxvi 6). It 
is not the punishment of a guilty Judah, but of an arrogant enemy, 
and we move in a later circle of ideas (cf. the parallels in 7. 7: S. xiii 
87 sq.). Tyre is condemned for its overweening pride, and it is instruc- 
tive to notice that both sections of ch. xxviii agree in representing that 
blasphemous confidence which accounts for the denunciation of the 
Babylonian monarch in Isa xiv (see above). Especially noteworthy 
in this connexion are the rich allusions to some fuller corpus of myth 
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in Ezek. xxviii 11 sqq. which recall the ‘astral’ ideas in Isa. xiv 
12 sqq. 

Prof. Driver's Votes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the 
Books of Samuel (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913) is the second edition 
of a work which on its first appearance in 1890 set a standard in 
Hebrew philological scholarship. The new edition is larger by a 
uundred pages; the commentary alone covers nearly four hundred 
pages. This is due not only to the expansion of old notes and the 
addition of new ones, but also to the attention paid to topographical 
questions. ‘The characteristic ‘went up’ and ‘came down’ of the Bible 
vividly reflects the physical features of Palestine; and the desire to 
illustrate this has led Prof. Driver to add notes on the sites mentioned 
in the Books of Samuel. He rightly emphasizes the inadequacy of 
current maps, owing to the many highly questionable identifications, 
‘except those in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, which are above reproach’ 
(Pref. p. x), and he has had useful maps of Palestine prepared, which 
will be valued by all. The topographical side is the special feature of 
this new edition. The introduction (now 96 pages) has been carefully 
revised and brought up to date. Twenty-three years ago it supplied 
a real want with its sections on Hebrew orthography, the versions, the 
Moabite inscription, and other matters illustrating the Hebrew text. To- 
day it is none the less useful for its concise, convenient, and authoritative’ 
treatment of introductory questions, which are extremely important for 
the Hebrew student, who must otherwise hunt through a large variety 
of sources—and because of the pains taken to cite or to refer to every- 
thing at all germane to the subject. 

A new volume on /udges and Ruth has been prepared for the 
Cambridge Bible by Prof. G. A. Cooke (University Press, 1913). The 
notes are well adapted to the object of this series, and care is taken to 
provide a map where, by the way, greater attention is paid than usual 
to the identifications. Canon Cooke’s general position is a very fair 
one. It is interesting to observe on p. xxix that ‘the Canaanites held 
a barrier of strongholds in line with Jerusalem, which would effectually 
check an invasion descending from the Central Highlands to the South’. 
This is quite in accordance with certain evidence, but its importance 
for the history of the relations beween Judah and Israel is rarely 
considered. Another serious question is involved in the fact that we 
can find, on external grounds, no dislocation of conditions when the 
Israelites entered; but the conditions as represented in the book of 
Judges—e.g. the Baals and Astartes (p. xxxvii)—are not what we should 
expect from the picture given us by the Amarna Letters : in other words, 
serious changes have apparently intervened, but we cannot attribute 
them to the Israelites. Finally, I note Prof. Cooke’s remark : ‘historical 
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criticism relieves us to a great extent of the moral difficulty created by 
the wholesale slaughter of the Canaanites’ (p. xxxi). Yet, if, as he 
says, ‘the patriotic imagination of a much later day’ is responsible for 
the idea, Dr James Orr is perfectly right when he points out that we 
merely ‘roll the burden upon the shoulders of prophets [or, of other 
later writers] whea the higher morality is presumed to be developed’ 
(Problem of the Old Testament p. 468 sq.). Admirable and adequate 
as Prof. Cooke’s treatment is, considering the series, it is evident that 
here are complex questions which sooner or later make themselves 
heard—the last, in particular, involves a reconsideration of the ordinary 
conservative and critical theories of the developement of Old Testament 
religion. 

An interesting addition to the same series is Zhe Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus (1912). This very important book 
has been entrusted to Dr Oesterley, whose scholarly introduction and 
commentary will be much appreciated. The text printed is, as is 
usual with this series, that of the R.V., but since many fragments of 
the original Hebrew were discovered (between 1896 and 1900), it has 
naturally been necessary to give a careful discussion of the variant texts. 
As a consequence of this a relatively considerable amount of space has 
to be given to matters of text, and here one misses necessary references 
to Prof. Bevan’s notes on the Hebrew text in J. 7..S. i 135 sqq. (1899). 
As against a certain weakness in handling the text may be placed the 
illuminating sections in the introduction, those on the teaching of the 
book being especially instructive. 

Dr Oesterley also contributes 7 Samuel in ‘The Revised Version 
edited for the use of Schools’ (University Press, Cambridge, 1912). 
It is a handy little book, with many useful notes; but such is the 
(enforced) brevity of the introduction and the scope of the book that 
one questions the wisdom of hinting at features of literary-critical 
interest. Thus on pp. 6, 12 we have ‘later insertions’, and if 1 Sam. 
xiv 47-51 is also a ‘later insertion’, is the passage to be used for the 
history? Dr Oesterley apparently follows the current view that Saul 
had no authority over Jerusalem (see his note on xvii 54) and Judah 
(xv 4); but when writers agree that Jerusalem and the district were 
in alien hands until David’s time (2 Sam. v), they usually overlook 
the bearing of this upon narratives referring to Nob (1 Sam. xxi sq.), 
Gallim (xxv 44), Saul in S. Judah (xxiii sq., xxvi) and his interest in 
S. Judaean clans (xxvii 10). Saul was a great and powerful king, as 
1 Sam. xiv 47 sqq. and the ancient poem in 2 Sam. i testify, but a 
number of pro-Davidic narratives represent another picture, and our 
ordinary conception of this period is built up by the explicit rejection 
of pieces of evidence which point to another view of the age. 
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In the Smaller Cambridge Bible the Rev. T. H. Hennessy undertakes 
2 Kings. There is a good little introduction and the notes will be 
helpful to young students. It is taken as an ‘obvious conclusion that 
the “main compiler” of Kings wrote somewhere between 621 and 
586 B.c.’; in the larger edition, to which there is a general reference 
for fuller information, Prof. Barnes more cautiously holds that ‘ Kings 
could not have been compiled before circ. 561 B.c.’ (p. xxi). It is an 
important difference. On p. 151 there is a reference to ‘totem ideas 
among the Hebrews’, very unnecessary in view of the rather tentative 
remarks elsewhere on the religion and the religious developement. It 
cannot be said (on xxiv 1) that Nebuchadrezzar ‘seems to be a more 
accurate form’ of the name Nebuchadnezzar ; it would be much better 
to tell young readers that the latter is quite inaccurate. There are 
a few small misprints: on p. 106 read Tiglath-pileser III (to agree with 
pp. 13, 177), though strictly speaking it should now be everywhere IV, 
and on p. 176 read kei in Boghaz-keni. A curious archaism is the 
printing of the A. V. everywhere—hence the notes are rather loaded up 
with the readings of the R. V. 

Deuteronomy: its Place in Revelation (Longmans, London, 1912), by 
Dr A. H. MeNeile, consists of a restatement of arguments already 
accepted by the great majority of modern Hebrew biblical scholars, 
‘unfortunately, however, it is still necessary not only to state these 
results, but to defend them against some writers who continue to cling 
in the face of evidence to the Mosaic authorship of the book’. It is of 
course much to be regretted that energy should have to be spent upon 
such a question as this, when there is so much to be done in other 
directions ; but Dr M¢Neile’s book puts the case so clearly that it will be 
useful not only to those who are by temperament opposed to criticism, 
but also to those who are more familiar with the critical conclusions 
than with the grounds upon which they are based. 

To turn now to ‘the other side’, J. Dahse in his Zexthritische 
Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage 1 (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1912) deals 
with (a) the divine names in Genesis, (4) the alternating use of Jacob 
and Israel in chs. xxxvii sqq., and (¢) P in chs. xii-l. He is among 
those who, attacking the modern literary hypothesis of the Hexateuch, 
dispute the validity of the criteria on the strength of the Septua- 
gintal variations. He himself, however, is far from denying the presence 
of additions, glosses, and signs of compilation ; indeed he has pretty 
theories which rest upon all that combination of induction and deduc- 
tion, inference and speculation, which is found in those theories to 
which he is opposed. This is inevitable and legitimate ; the important 
question being whether this theory or that is more in accordance with 
all the relevant data. And here there can be no doubt that Dahse, 
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though exceedingly ingenious, does not cover the field which has to be 
covered, and his conclusions are scarcely to be commended to those 
who are opposed to modern criticism. If he is right, our book of 
Genesis, in its present form, is due to the ‘ Kompilator und Exeget’ Ezra 
(p. 161); and obviously this will be the starting-point for that criticism 
of the internal difficulties which he, in his somewhat one-sided zeal for 
purely textual matters, tends to ignore. Apart from this, Dahse—like 
Mr H. M. Wiener—is opening the way to a singularly arbitrary and 
revolutionary type of criticism, in that both are tending to destroy the 
reliance usually placed on the Massoretic recension of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and this will be disturbing to Jew and to Gentile alike. Here 
may be mentioned another volume of reprints by Mr H. M. Wiener, LL.B. 
(Pentateuchal Studies, Elliot Stock, London, 1912): they do not call for 
any special note, and it must suffice to refer to my remarks on the 
earlier volume in /. Z. S. xiii p. 135 sq. 

Two volumes from the untiring pen of Dr Cheyne next claim atten- 
tion: Zhe Mines of Isaiah Re-explored and The Veil of Hebrew History: 
A further attempt to lift it (A. & C. Black, London, 1912 and 1913). 
The former deals with Isa. xl-Ixvi; the latter consists of a series of 
discussions on ethnical, biographical, geographical, and other points. 
Both belong to that long chain of works in which Dr Cheyne has been 
elaborating his North-Arabian theory, and whatever may be thought of 
that theory, one cannot but admire his energy, his keen survey of even 
the latest discoveries and discussions, and his undaunted and persistent 
confidence. He is rightly convinced that the ordinary positions of 
criticism to-day are untenable, but his own solution is along lines which 
have not found acceptance; yet it is only fair to emphasize the fact that his 
theory is scarcely more extreme than those favoured by thorough-going 
conservatives, and that the tendencies of such scholars as Ed. Meyer, 
Alex. Gordon, Gressmann, and others strikingly confirm the words 
of the late Dr W. R. Harper: ‘every year since the work of W. R. Smith 
brings Israel into closer relationship with Arabia’; see also Encycl. Brit. 
ed. xi, vol. xx p. 615. 

The Rev. F. E. Spencer’s Short Introduction to the Old Testament 
(Longmans, London, 1912) is a descriptive account of the several books 
from a conservative point of view. Unfortunately it shews many signs of 
haste. Thus: ‘the Goel isan ancient custom of the clans. It disappears 
in the time of the kings’ (p. 56). Again, when Gideoniscalled Jerubbaal, we 
read : ‘a slight indication of ancient writing—not so much as Wellhausen 
makes it—Jerubbaal is changed to Jerubbesheth, 2 Sam. xi 21’ (p. 89). 
Of his many dark sayings I quote his utterance on Zech. ix-xiv: 
(they) ‘present a literary question of interest and some complexity 
which in the result has the probable moral that a little tradition of 
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a cultivated nation is a more certain ground to go upon than the 
subjective opinion of scholars, however well equipped’. And the 
footnote proceeds ‘this is an axiom which is quite safely laid down for 
all other literary traditions of civilised peoples. The exceptions are 
few’ (p. 152). The book is well meaning, but hardly achieves its 
object. Another work of this class is Zhe Building Up of the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. R. B. Girdlestone (Scott, London, 1912). It 
belongs to the ‘Library of Historic Theology’, which proposes to 
present ‘a general survey of the present position of thought and know- 
ledge in various branches of the wide field which is included in the 
study of divinity’, The book is a reverent and professedly conservative 
book, written from a standpoint and in a tone that precludes criticism. 
There are some familiar conjectures—horribly wild, did they appear in 
some ‘critical’ work, but less striking to the reader who haply finds 
in them a support for some traditional position—note, e.g. the exceed- 
ingly arbitrary and hazardous theory of the cuneiform origins, p. 20 sq. 
Critics are reproved for finding the work of later writers in the magnifi- 
cent prophecies ascribed to Isaiah—‘ their view is conceivably true but 
is probably erroneous’ (p. 28)! Perhaps it is as well to pass on to the 
useful excursus ‘a study on Inspiration’ (pp. 293-311), a careful perusal 
of which will convince the reader that the author clearly recognizes the 
more essential principles of criticism :—it is the particular application he 
distrusts. 

To an American scholar, Prof. H. T. Fowler, we owe A History of 
the Literature of Ancient Israel from the Earliest Times to 135 B.C. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1912). It describes and illustrates the 
writings of the Old Testament in their historical connexions on the 
basis of the general conclusions of modern criticism. In nearly 400 
pages we have a most useful synopsis of the different forms and styles 
of the literature. Care is taken to explain the characteristic features, 
and to point out, with some instructive parallels, the slow developement 
of those sources that survive in the Bible. Even those who cannot 
agree with his theories will find much that is profitable and interesting. 
The greater insistence upon the books as /iterature is a very welcome 
trait, which however is perhaps carried too far in current German work. 

From Dr A. Biichler we have another of his little monographs: Zhe 
Economic Conditions of Judaea after the destruction of the Second Temple 
(Jews’ College, London, 1912). It is an instructive contribution to the 
period interesting for the vicissitudes of the text and the canon of the Old 
Testament. Although over a million Jews had perished in Jerusalem, 
yet, in a couple of generations, a hundred thousand could again rise in 
several hundred places of Judaea against the Roman rule. If Dr G. A. 
Smith has illustrated the significance of the persisting geographical 
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conditions for understanding history, Dr Biichler—like Winckler— 
emphasizes the persisting similarity of historical vicissitudes, for not 
only does his pamphlet throw new light upon the years after 70 A.D., 
it also allows one to realize in some measure the conditions after 
the fall of Jerusalem in 587, and to perceive that this disaster was 
not quite such an overwhelming annihilation as was and is often 
supposed. 

Dr C. H. W. Johns writes on Ancient Babylonia for the ‘ Cambridge 
Manuals’. He provides a clear and concise account of the land, 
people, conditions, and history. It is interesting to see that he holds 
that the Semitic invasion came, not directly from Arabia, but from the 
north-west: the bearing of this on the theory of the influence of 
Babylonia upon Palestine is considerable. A special feature are the 
illustrations ‘which, with the much-needed map at the end, enhance 
the value of the book, and enliven the necessarily rather dry sections 
where the writer has to summarize the bald historical outlines. This 
and his Amcient Assyria in the same series (/. 7: S. xiv 149 sq.), are 
especially suited for the Old Testament student interested in the 
external history, and are by an admittedly foremost authority. 

The appearance of two Hebrew grammars for English students is 
a welconte sign. One, by the Rev. C. T. Wood, with the co-operation 
of the Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, caters for beginners (4 Hebrew 
Grammar: Kegan Paul, London, 1913). It has many distinctive and 
useful features, especially noteworthy being the endeavour to introduce 
the student to the Old Testament itself at as early a stage as possible. 
If only on this account one may be permitted to regret the sometimes 
curious modifications of the original which appear here and there in the 
exercises ; after all, the main object is to understand the Old Testament 
in Hebrew and Hebrew modes of thought and expression. As this 
handy grammar is likely to prove a boon, it is worth noting that § 7 
on p. 4 (‘four fragments of papyri brought from Egypt’) needs adjust-. 
ment—it rests upon a very second-hand source, and the fragments are 
the ‘Nash papyrus’ in the Cambridge University Library. Page 60 (A), 
with its on? M2 (and an unnoticed misprint on the last line) is need- 
lessly confused. On p. 91 § 5, the weak waw is, of course, not ‘always 
pointed with vocal shewa’ (so p. 89 4), and there should be a fuller note 
On its use, in view of the examples on p. 92 sq. No light is thrown 
upon the vocalization of [{]2 in the index ; the information is given in 
a section on the Comparative, where, however, we miss the important 
fact that before the article the full form is more common than the form 
which the students are encouraged to use in the sentences on pp. 33, 36. 
Other little details to be noticed are the precarious view that W3% (read 
WAIN) suggests man’s frailty (p. 185), the failure to point out that the use 
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of consonants to express figures is post-biblical (p. 198), and the treat- 
ment of ‘0 and “D in oaths (p. 202). Among the many valuable features 
must be mentioned the suggestive notes on the vowel system from the 
lecture-notes of Prof. Kennett (pp. 212-222). 

The second grammar is by the Rev. D. Tyssil Evans (Zhe Principles 
of Hebrew Grammar, Luzac, London, 1912). It is intended to serve 
for the intermediate stage between a purely introductory work and the 
classical ‘Gesenius-Kautzsch’. It extends to nearly 500 pages, of 
which nearly 120 are devoted to exercises (with grammatical questions 
and pointing). ‘The printing is not everywhere so clear as might be 
desired, and references to the O.T. might have been more freely 
inserted. The introductory pages on the position of Hebrew are 
useful, but some of the sentences are extremely difficult. On p. xxiii, 
after stating that monuments of ‘ Assyrio-Babylonian’ exist to about 
500 B.C., he remarks that the language may have existed after the time 
of Alexander the Great in a literary form—the precise meaning of 
‘monuments’ and ‘literary’ is the crux. It is too loose to say that the 
Moabite stone dates from about goo B.c. (éd.), and on p. xxiv the two 
inscriptions from Damascus are, I suspect, those from Nerab near 
Aleppo. The grammar is admirably full, but is sometimes unneces- 
sarily complicated ; e.g. on p. 203 the verbal suffixes in the case of 
verbs with impf. in pathah could have been much more simply 
expressed (as e. g. by Wood, p. 151), and this criticism applies also to 
the treatment on pp. 204 sq. and 267 sq. 

Dr H. Lindemann’s /lorilegium Hebraicum (Herder, Freiburg i. B., 
1912) contains a selection of passages for the use of students, printed 
with the ordinary Massoretic apparatus, but with no notes even when, 
as in the case of Judges v, some textual help is needed. Every book is 
represented, and thus we have passages from Chronicles (e. g. 1 Chron. 
xiii 1-14, xvii 1-14), but zof the earlier parallels (in 2 Sam. vi sq.), the 
comparison with which is so helpful for the student. An appendix 
contains a few passages for pointing, a few verses from Ben Sira, 
the Siloam inscription, a specimen of the supralinear vocalization, 
and a few lines of Faust in Yiddish (German in Rabbinical 
characters). 

In conclusion, I have to express regret for accidentally overlooking 
the two volumes of Dr Peter Thomsen’s Padastina-Literatur (vol. i 
Haupt, Leipzig, 1908; vol. ii Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1911). These contain 
the literature for 1895-1904 and 1905-1909 respectively, and the total 
number of items amounts to nearly 7,000. They are to supplement 
earlier bibliographies, and are divided under six headings: (1) general, 
(2) historical, (3) historical geography and topography, (4) archaeology, 
(5) geography (with flora and fauna, &c.), and (6) modern Palestine. 
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Those who are engaged upon studies where Palestinian research is 
involved will find Dr Thomsen’s encyclopaedic work exceedingly useful. 
In order to facilitate the preparation of the next volume, publishers 
and writers, it is hoped, will forward copies, or at least details, of relevant 
works to the author at Dresden A 1, Christianstrasse, 37. 


STaNnLEY A. Cook. 


LD’ Ecclésiaste, by E. Popecuarp. (V. Lecoffre, Paris, 1912.) 


FRANCE has not in recent years contributed much to the study of 
Ecclesiastes, but the deficiency has been amply supplied by Prof. Pode- 
chard’s commentary, which is issued as a volume of P. Lagrange’s 
Etudes Bibliques. It is written with a lucidity and a sureness of touch 
which make it very pleasant reading. The long Introduction starts 
with the question of Canonicity, the reasonable conclusion being reached 
that the book was revered as sacred before the school of Shammai 
raised their opposition to it, i.e. not later than the first century B.c. 
After a sketch of the history of its interpretation, and a short analysis 
of its contents, the vocabulary of the book is examined, its late words, 
Aramaisms, and neo-Hebraisms are noted, and the supposed Graecisms 
which some have found are decisively rejected. There follows a com- 
parison of Ecclesiastes with B. Sira and the Book of Wisdom: its 
priority to B. Sira is shewn to be probable, and the antagonism which 
the writer of Wisdom displays to the spirit of Koheleth is well drawn 
out. In chap. vii the author is at pains to slay the dead in opposing 
P. Condamin’s explanation of Eccl. iii 19-21 by reference to the beliefs 
of the Essenes and to the eschatological teaching of the apocalypses. 
The valuable sections on Greek philosophy lead to Zeller’s safe con- 
clusion that Koheleth ‘did not come into direct and immediate contact 
with the works of the Greek philosophers, but he did not entirely escape 
the effects of the spread of their methods and ideas’. With regard to 
the date of the book, M. Podechard thinks that the allusions in it to 
contemporary historical events suggest broadly the period of its com- 
position, but that the meaning of the allusions can in no case be precisely 
determined ; the Solomonic authorship is dismissed in a few words, and 
the writing is assigned to the period between 290 and 190 B.c., probably 
in the second half of the third century. M. Podechard prudently 
opposes the idea that Ecclesiastes is a poem, and that numerous drastic 
emendations must be permitted in order to make it such ; some rhythmic 
passages are, of course, discernible, especially in the m*sha/im inserted 
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at various points, but Koheleth’s work ‘is, in fact, written in prose, and 
bad prose’. The composition of the book is carefully dealt with ; the 
author joins me in recognizing the work of a Aakdm, who inserted 
proverbial maxims drawn from various sources, and of a fasid, who 
sought to correct Koheleth’s statements by adding remarks about the 
fear of God and divine judgement ; also of a disciple of Koheleth who 
first recommended the book to its readers, speaking here and there of 
Koheleth in the third person. The analysis, however, presents one or two 
new features: in the Epilogue (xii 9-14) vv. 9-12 are the work of the 
disciple, and speak not of Solomon but of Koheleth himself; iv 17—v 6 
is an isolated addition from the pen of a member of the priestly circles ; 
and the poetical fragment xii 2-6 is due to a young man (Koheleth was 
that no longer) who could write somewhat artificial poetry on the 
miseries of old age, because he had not experienced them himself. 
The genuine words of Koheleth form a consistent whole, enlarging 
upon the theme that life is not worth living. The Introduction ends 
with a chapter on the text and versions. Here I join issue with 
M. Podechard on the question of the Aquilean authorship of the 
*‘LXX’ version, and remain unconvinced by the arguments which he 
adduces against my conclusion that the ‘LXX’ version was made by 
Aquila, and that the fragments of Aquila preserved by Origen represent 
his revised edition. 

The Commentary proper is preceded by a Translation, in which, 
unfortunately, there is ro indication as to the passages assigned to the 
several writers. It is not possible here to deal with the comments. 
They give evidence of very wide reading. The author generally prefaces 
his own views by recording those of former writers, often citing an army 
of names which might, in many cases, have been curtailed with advantage. 
The largeness of the number of details on which opinions differ only 
shews that Ecclesiastes is a difficult book, for the careful handling of 
which M. Podechard deserves much gratitude. 

A. H. McNEILE. 
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Times— His treatment of it is charming, and he has succeeded in presenting a scientific study 
in the form of a very delightful book on Central Asian travel.’ 

Geographical Journal— It is interesting from the first page to the last—in short, it is one of 
the best of the books on Central Asian travelling that have ever been written.’ 


THE ROMAN LIFE READER. byS.E. W1nz011, M.A., and F. A. Merk, M.A. 
(Assistant Masters at Christ’s Hospital). 
Illustrating Roman Character, Manners, Listory, and Society. (FOR FIFTIT FORMS.) 
Educational Record—‘ The convenience and utility of the book of this character, in which are 
given the passages which have been made the basis of the accounts of Roman life and character 
in historical textbooks, is sufficiently obvious as to need no commendation . . . And the work of 
selection has been well done.’ 


VARIATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
A New Series of Manuals on the different varieties of the Christian Keligion. 
Cloth, 1s. net each volume. 
CONGREGATIONALISM. By Rev. BENJAMIN E. MILLARD. 





UNITARIANISM. By W. G. TARRANT. Other Volumes to follow. 
PHILOSOPHIES: Ancient and Modern. Cloth, 15, net each, 
BERGSON By JoserH SOLOMON SWEDENBORG By FRANK SEWALL, M.A., D.D. 
EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY ByA.W.Benn  NIETZSCHE By Antuony M. Lupovici 
STOICISM By Pror. St. GEORGE STocK SCHOPENHAUER By T. W. WHITTAKER 
PLATO By Pror. A. E. TAYLOR BERKELEY AND SPIRITUAL REALISM By 
SCHOLASTICISM By Fatuer Rickapy, S.J. Pror. CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HOBBES wm ey A. E. TAYLOR RATIONALISM By Rt.Hon.J.M.RoseRrTson,M.P. 
LOCKE By Pror. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D. PRAGMATISM By D. L. Murray, with an Intro- 
COMTE AND MILL By T. W. WHITTAKER duction by F. C. SCHILLER 


HERBERT SPENCER By W. H. Hupson 


CONSTABLE’S MODERN BIOGRAPHIES SERIES. 





Short Biographies of Men and Women. is. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 
W.E.HENLEY By L. Cope Cornrorp Uniform with the above 
Previously Issued MAHOMMED By MEREDITH TOWNSEND 
LAFCADIO HEARN By Epwarp THOMAS Author of ‘Asia and Europe.’ 1s. net 
J.M.SYNGE By FRAncis BICKLEY ie 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS SERIES. Edited by A. Wyatt TILBY 


Each Volume sold separately 
Vol. 1. THE AMERICAN COLONIES 1583-1763 4s. 6d. net Vol. IV. THE AMERICAN TROPICS 
Vol. Il. INDIA, 1600-1826 4s. 67. net Vol. V. AUSTRALASIA 
Vol. Ill. CANADA, 1763-1867 6s. net Vol. VI. SOUTH AFRICA 

Volumes to follow:—MODERN INDIA MODERN CANADA UNITED STATES. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


By the late Prof. CHAS, A. BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt., New York. 6/- net. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
The Origin, History, and Interpretation of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 
By Prof. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Ph.D., Th.D. 4/- net. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT JESUS CHRIST ? 
Jesus a Real Man of Our History—The Liberal Jesus-Picture—The Liberal Jesus- 
Research and the Sources—Jesus not merely a Man—The Ancient Christology Untenable 
—Modern Forms of Christology. 


By Prof. CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D., D.D. Authorized Translation. 9/- net. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS NON-JEWISH 
SOURCES. 


‘We are heartily grateful to the translator for the trouble he has taken to bring Dr. Clemen’s 
magnum opus, which has already attracted so much attention abroad, within the reach of the 
English-reading public.’— Saturday Review. 


By Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil. D.D. 10/8. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. 


‘In fine scholarship, in comprehensiveness of view, in mastery of material, and in fidelity to the 
facts of Christian history and experience, it stands facile princeps.’—Methodist Times. 


By the Rev. JAMES STRAHAN, M.A. 7/6 net. 
THE BOOK OF JOB INTERPRETED. 
‘It isa greater book than Prof. A. B, Davidson’s “‘ Job” . . . Prof. Davidson himself would 


have been before us all in his appreciation. How he would have rejoiced in the finish of its 
scholarship, the comprehensiveness of its grasp, its imaginative penetration, its devout affection !’ 
—Expository Times. 
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Edited by the Rev. HEWLETT JOHNSON, M.A., B.Sc. 


000 18 LOVE. SomE CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1913 


Rev. WALTER Lock, D.D., Principal of Keble College, Oxford. 
THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF THE BOOK OF BARUCH. 


Rev. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE, D.D. 


LAW, sin, AND SACRIFICE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
A. H. McNEILE, D.D., Dean oi Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 


Rev. T. E. Symes, M.A., late Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD: SOURCES AND PARALLELS. 
Rev. A. C, Bouquet, M.A 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Rev. N. E. EGERTON SwAnn, M.A 


THE HISTORY OF AN IRISH JESUIT. 


v. W. L. MACKENNAL, M.A. 


LOVE THE INTERPRETER OF BELIEF. 


Rev. H. NorTHCOTE, M.A. 


ORIENTALIA. 
Professor C. H. W. Jouns, D.D. 


PLAIN PAPERS ON BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Subscription: 48, 6d. per annum post free, to ‘‘ The Interpreter” Office, Altrincham. 
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FROM ROBERT SCOTT'S LIST 


New Volumes in the LIBRARY OF HISTORIC THEOLOGY, each 5s. net 


Mysticism in Christianity. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. By the Rev. W. K. FLEMING, M.A, 

This volume presents, in historical sequence, a sketch of the progress of mystical thought within 
the confines of the Christian Faith, and provides the general reader with an account of Mysticism as 
developed in successive schools of thought, or by individual mystics. ‘The whole subject is brought 
up to date, and the book is furnished with a carefully selected Bibliography and full Indices. 
Christianity and other Faiths. 

By the Rev. W. St. CLAIR TISDALL, D.D. 


‘A book on a subject of keen interest and great importance, and it may be relied on.’—Z-xfosttory 
Times. 


The Rule of Life and Love. 
By the Rev. R. L. OTTLEy, D.D. 


‘Very well done, and might well form the basis of enlarged instruction on the place of the Com- 
mandments in history. —Church Times. 


The Rule of Faith and Hope. 
By the Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, D.D. 


‘An admirable and scholarly work. Readers will find great help in these pages.’—Church Times. 


Marriage in Church and State. 
An important work for every Clergyman. By the Rev.T.A. Lacey, M.A. 


Ven. Archdeacon W. H. HutTon writes :—‘ Mr. Lacey’s survey, interesting 
everything he writes, makes his book much the clearest, much the best modern work 


The Churches in Britain. In two volumes. 
By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
‘Extremely fresh and vigorous... Dr. Plummer reads widely and quotes freely: above all he 
always exercises a remarkably independent judgment. We are carried along as we read him, however 


well we know the time he writes about, because he can put things in a new way... Simply invaluable, 
Guardian. 


The Building up of the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. Canon R, B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
‘The most comprehensive, the most candid, and the most Scriptural account of the Scriptures and 
their inspiration which has been made by a modern scholar.’—Xecord. 
Complete prospectus of the Library of Historic Theology, edited by the Rev. Wm. C, Piercy, 
free by post on application. 
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The Continental Reformation. 
3s. 6d. net. By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 


‘A very valuable survey; we commend it to the general reader as weli worth his attention.’— 
Guardian, 


An Exegetical Commentary on St. Matthew. 
Second Edition. Cloth,12s, By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
The best Commentary on St. Matthew in the English language.’— Guardian. 
The Latest Commentary on 
The Epistle to the Galatians. 
3s. 6d. net. By the Rev. CyRIL W. EMMET, M.A. 


‘A commentary of independence and ripe scholarship . . . the argument in favour of an early date 
for the Epistle, a date preceding the Apostolic Council of Acts xv, is given in fulness and with 


ceeaishing force of conviction. For that great argument alone the book is worth buying.’ —Z-xpository 
imes, 











Write for New Catalogue C 105 of Theological Literature, sent post free. 
LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, ROXBURGHE HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv, Bishop of 
Hadatha. Volume IV 


Volume IV. Acts of the Apostles and three Catholic Epistles in Syriac and 
English. Edited and translated by MARGARET DUNLOP Gipson, Hon, D,D, 
(Heidelberg). With an introduction by JAMES RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. With 
a facsimile. Paper covers. Horae Semiticae No. X. 


‘For the text of this part the learned editor and translator has substituted 
a better manuscript than she had used for the Gospels. A commentary such 
Crown 4to as this is mainly valuable for the history of Biblical exegesis, and for the light 
756d net it throws on the difficult question of the Syriac text of the New Testament. ... 
Mrs. Gibson’s name is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy both of text and 

translation.’ — Scotsman 


The Fourfold Gospel 


Section I. Introduction. By EDwin A. ABBortt, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Diatessarica, Part X, Section I. 


This volume, utilizing the results of the previous volumes of the series in the 
Demy 8vo elucidation of Gospel words, aims at the elucidation of Gospel thoughts, and 
oaten after discussing the order of the four Gospels, treats of the order and arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter in each of them. The author lays special stress 

on the value of St. John as a historical document. 


Disarrangements in the Fourth Gospel 
By F. WARBURTON LEwIs, B.A. 


‘ This small book is a real contr:bution to the study of the Fourth Gospel, 
and must be reckoned with. It is a model of scientific inquiry and exact 
scholarship. Mr. Lewis calls his essay a sequel to the work of Friedrich 
Spitta.. .. But Mr. Lewis makes out a strong case for a larger rearrangement 
than is attempted by Spitta.’—Review of Theology and Philosophy 


Crown 8vo 
25 net 


Paganism and Christianity in Egypt 
By Puitip Davip SCoTT-MONCRIEFF, M.A. With frontispiece. 


‘ This scholarly study, opening with an examination of the Egyptian religion 
at the close of the Ptolemaic era, follows the course of religious thought and 
practice in Egypt, by the help of an intimate knowledge of the literary, 
documentary, and archaeological evidence, down to the rise of Christian 
asceticism and monasticism.’— 7imes 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges 


The following are the latest additions to this series :— 
3:6¢net The Epistle to the Romans. Edited by R. St. JoHN Parry, D.D. 


The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude. 
Edited by M. R. JAMEs, Litt.D. 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
The following volumes have recently been published in this series :— 
The Books of Judges and Ruth. In the Revised Version. 


2s 6 net Edited !by G. A. COOKE, D.D. In 1 vol., 2s 6d net. Separately, 
Judges, 2s net; Ruth, Is net. 


Jeremiah and Lamentations. In the Revised Version. Edited 
by A. W. STREANE, D.D. 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


2s 6d net 


as net 
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Dr. Forsyth’s Great Work. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY IN RELATION 
TO CERTAINTY, SANCTITY, AND SOCIETY. 


By the Rev. Principal P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘ The Person 

and Place of Jesus Christ,’ etc. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘ A vital book from cover to cover. It deals with the most vital questions of religion, some of 
them just now cryin out for wise, stable, well-considered answers. . . . We have no hesitation 


in saying that there is no living divine who has so boldly assailed the difficulties of his subject and 
handled them in so masterly, uncompromising and conclusive a manner. . . . 


It is not for us to show in a brief preliminary notice how this able and powerful volume works 
out the thesis thus expounded. ‘There is matter in this volume for a dozen articles, and it will be 


a good sign of the vigour of religious faith amongst us if its publication results a full and 
searching discussion of its central, cardinal, comprehensive theme. . . . e one t 
ought to be noticed promptly that it may & bought largely. We have accordingly introduced 
it to our readers and no more. Ministers should master it. We do not with Dr. Forsyth 


ont but some other day it may be possible to show how, in spite of these disagreements, 
we ho 


this book to be one of the most significant and inspiring of the theological publications 
of this season, and one that is likely to ta when the as of many seasons have come 
and gone. ME THODIST TTS 


Dr. Paterson’s important New Work: 


The Rule of Faith. 


By the Rev. W. P. PATERSON, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh 
University. SECOND EDITION. 68. net. 

* We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most important theological works 
that have been uced in Scotland for a generation or more... . The significance of 
book . . . liesnot merely in its wide range of fconteg and conspicuous ability, but in the promise 
it brings that the ‘ eclipse of doctrine ’ is saree | to pass... . + soaps theology has been 
so long under a cloud that it almost startles us to find the present author announcing his subject 
as ‘a study in the J ge rage to dogmatics.’ And surprise gives place to satisfaction when we 
read the book, and find him tracing with a firm hand the lines along which, after a protracted 
era of Biblical criticism and theological experiment, a movement may at last be attempted towards 
a new synthesis of the truths of Christianity. ... Now that he has so brilliantly cleared the way 
for a constructive restatement of dogmatics, it is to be hoped that he will take a leading in 


the great task which presses itself more than any other on the theology of ourtime,’—G WwW 
HERALD. 


Prof. Simpson’s ‘Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World.’ . 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


By JAMES Y. SIMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S.E.; Professor of Natural Science, 
New College, Edinburgh. SECOND EDITION. 68. net. 


‘ Dr. Simpson’s volume will be a great help to theological students in all the Churches ; it will 
be of service to ministers of religion ; and it will be eagerly read by laymen, who are often much 


perplexed by such questions. It is now a good man rs since Henry Drummond wrote 
‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World, "=-atlactating slioceh smsch enlticoe? Dock aneattsiying, 
in some respects, to all parties : this book, in a sense, is the converse, and it might be called 
‘ Spiritual Law in the Natural SS eeST=_ 
sides, Dut we feel sure that, however thinkers may differ as to Professor Simpson's conclusions, the 
book will be regarded as a brilliant effort to discuss calmly, intelligently, and with remarkable 
falness of knowledge, socst'af These arent Guestinas Te The Teer ol reser aiay selencs, theology 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 
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Sermon Notes. By Joun Henry Carpmat Newman. Crown 8vo, 
55. net. 


‘This is a very attractive bask, and ft ip preceded by an an almost perfect little introduction by the 
Fathers of the Birmin notes themselves are examples of what simple, pastoral 
preaching should be.’ a Church Tims, ‘x “= 


Antichrist and other Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Nzvitte 
Ficcis, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. — ss. net. 


ane sete nando mere plaia talk of this sort in the pulpit concerning matters everyone can under- 


By THE SAME AUTHOR, THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Civilisation at the Cross Roads. Four Lectures delivered 
before University in 1911. Crown 8vo. 55, net. 

of ee Tn oat does not contain a dull page. It is full of fire; full also, as it seems to us, 

may be summed up under two heads. First, a contemptuous but in- 

scone iertons and interesting arraignment of our present civilisation, in which he declares yp a od 


to have next to rt; 7 t defence 
te Seve te FE and, secondly, a fervent bu somewhat partisan 


The First Principles of the Church: Essays and Notes- 
Ry b e Rev. CHARLES ALFRED Barry, M.A., Vicar of Clifford. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. net. 


An endeavour, by means of concise suggestion, to help the thoughtful mind to see for itself what 
matters mos in Christian Faith and - the ontlook of a Churchman. After Tage ps with the Nature, 
pane aiatry. and Sacraments he Charch and the valne of the Bible, it passes to the w 
issues of and Science,’ Christianity and Philosophy,’ ‘The Church and Art,’ concluding with 
an essay ‘On orship and Worship in the Church of England.’ 


Catholicism and Life. Bv the Rev. C. H. Suarpz, M.A., 
Missioner in the Diocese of Gloucester. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 

The idea of this book is an attempt to show how human nature and the facts of life b vastly the 
preat truths of the Catholic Faith. Under the heading of ‘The Church and Life,’ the Papacy, 
A an Orders, the divisions of Christendom, and Modernism are faced ; while other chapters trace 
the humanness and all-importance of sacraments, ceremonial, and con fession. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Continuity of the Church of Engiand Before 
and After its Reformation in the Sixteent a . Being 
a Course of Four Lectures delivered at St. Petersburg. By the Rev. F. W. PULLER, 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 8vo. 35. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The panlotey of Absolution. A Plea for its more general use, 
with a due to the liberty of the individual. By the Rev. CyriL BICKERSTETH, 
M.A., of the Community of the Resurrection. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 


In the Way of the Saints. Bv Grratpie E. Honeson, D.Litt., 
Lecturer in Education at the ee of — aoe 8vo. 35. net. 
of Mysticism, an effort 


te it; partly to draw 


Pics tes deals & some vital and 
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The Church and Religious Unity. By the Rev. Herszrt 
KELLY, of the Society of the Sacred Mission. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the 
og ah ian At Niathates. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


i 
Boel ah Church who oo pect is in pow A med 's spainde., and is here wn Sins sonsced by a Priest of oe 


The be Onin Personality of the Church. A Study 
of the 1 Realism of Christ’s osm By the Rev. RICHARD DE Bary. 


With an 2 te by the Rev. P. Wacertt, S.S.J.E. Crown 8vo. 
as. 6d, net. 
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